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BRITISH MUSEUM. 



EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES* 



INTRODUCTION. 

It is necessary to say a few words on the design of 
this little book, in order to obviate any misunderstand- 
ing as to its pretensions. These two volumes form 
part of a series that will be published on the Antiqui- 
ties of the British Museum, it being the wish of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge to fur- 
nish visitors and others with fuller and more exact in- 
formation on the works of art in our national collec- 
tion, than can be comprised within the limits of a 
common catalogue. But to give both additional in- 
terest and value to these volumes, it has been thought 
advisable not to confine the description to a h^re 
account of what the Museum contains, but to treat 
generally of the history of art among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, illustrating the text principally, 
but not entirely, by the specimens in the Museum. 
With this view the present volumes have been written; 
and when their size and the title of the series to which 
they belong are considered, no one will suppose that 
they are intended as a complete treatise on the anti- 
quities of antient Egypt. The object has been to 
collect from the best authorities, both antient and mo-» 
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dern, such information as will tend to give an interest 
to what the Museum contains, and to furnish more 
exact information to the general reader than he will 
find in most popular books on Egypt Another ob- 
ject has not been lost sight of altogether, to supply 
classical students with additional motives for a labcK 
rioHs and iH)luiitary study of those antient books, 
which unfortunately are in general only a compulsory 
and heartless task. If they were made intelligible, per 
haps the evil we complain of would be remedied. 

This volume is only a compilation (as all such 
volumes must be), in which every authority that was ac- 
cessible and could be depended on, has been freely used. 
The books from which extracts are made, or the pas- 
sages which furnished particular ideas, have been care- 
lidly referred to; but so mudi has been written on 
Egypt that it is not always easy to assign to the right 
person whatever share of merit may be his due. 

There are, however, several books on Egypt, which 
are so frecpiently quoted or referred to in th^ volumes 
that some more particular notice of them is justly due 
to the authors. 

The JSgyptiaca of Mr. Hamilton has been taken 
in preference to almost every other authority, as 
furnishing a most faithful and perspicuous descrip- 
tion of those monuments of Egypt whidi he visited. 
Without disparaging other excellent travellers among 
oiir eountrymeuy we cannot refrain from expressing 
the superior degree of oonfidenoe which we feel when 
supported by Mr. Hamilton s authority. Belzoni's ac- 
count of his operations in Egypt and above the catar 
Tacts, furnishes a most valuable supplemmit to previous 
descriptions. A manly and honest tone pen^es the 
whole, which is calculated to secure the writer that 
credit which he well deserved. But though Bel- 
xoni was an accurate observer, he was not ^ways a 
Tery good desenbwi at least ia theEaglish laogiiagei 
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«kd we Hot unfreqaenUy ftad paasngtt in hk honk 
whiob »re ybtj ditBcidt to eomprehend. Other Engiiah 
writers, who are oectsioaatty quoted, are referred to 
at the bottom of the page. 

ProfesBor Heerea's worii on Egypt, which we are 
glad to see has been lately translated kk thk country, 
is well deeerying a earelul perusal, and it wiB be leca 
by the referenees that we haTe c^ften made use of it 
llie prindpal object of the German Pvofessor has 
been to iHus^rale the political and social eonditioa of 
antient E^gypt, while our yohuaes treat, inore especi- 
ally of tiie arts. While therefore we acknowledge very 
great obligaticHis to Professor Heeren's third dbapter, 
* on Thebes,' we have trusted to our own observa- 
tions and other authorities for sueh matters as are 
brieiy discussed in his fourth chi4>ter, * on the Arle^ 
Ac, cf Egypt* Pirofeasor Bdhlen's work on antieat 
India, together with Heeren's on the same subject, 
have also been very usefiil. On the former, which 
contains an immense mine of matter, it would require 
much naore leartiinig thiui we possess, to pass a com* 
petent judgment We can hardly doubt, however, that 
the ingenious jwriter will at a future time somewhat 
modify his €^nk>ns about Egypt 

In adchtion to accurate dehneatioas of all the most 
vahmhle Egyptian antiquities of the Museum, these 
vehimes eoatain very exact copies of some of the 
finest engravings in the f^reat French waric on Eg^)t, 
and in <^'s Nubia, llie very Ugh price of such 
books^ Mid the consequent dillici]^y of procuring a^- 
cam to them, partieuliurly out of the raetropofis, render 
it the more neoeisary to republish some of the designs 
in a eheaper form. Of Gau's Nubia, a ^dendid m^ 
nument of the industry and talent of a single unaa- 
akted in<tividttal, it is impossible to vp^ak too highly; 
it contains mws, sections, and ground^plans ^ the 
■Nubian temples between the first and<w?ood < a t a r aots» 
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-with many Greek inscriptions, which form: a valuliUe 
supplement By the kindness of the friends of 
Mr. James Burton, now in Egypt, we have been 
favoured with a set of his * Excerpta Hierogly- 
phica/ which were lithographed at Cairo. They con- 
tain accurate copies of a great number of sculptures 
and hieroglyphical tablets ; and we haVe thus had the 
advantage of comparing, in some cases, Mr. Burton's 
drawings with the copies made by Belzoni, and with 
those in the French work. We are also indebted to 
«ome of Mr. Burton's papers and drawings, which are 
in Mr. Greenough's possession, for information on 
the sites of the antient mines of Egypt. Another 
Engtish gentleman, Mr. Wilkinson, who is also in 
Egypt, has lately transmitted to the Geographical So- 
ciety of London some papers on the Eastern Desert, 
which are published in the Society's Journal for 1832. 



* The sttanger who visits the Gallery of Sculpture, in 
the British Museum, cannot fail to be struck with the 
curious collection of objects in the room of Egyptian 
Antiquities. Posing from the contemplation of the 
almost faultless representations of the human form in 
marble, the triumph of Grecian art, he comes to 
figures more remarkable, at first sight, for their sin- 
gular forms and- colossal size, than for their beauty. 
Though the contrast between what he has just left, 
and the new scene to which he is introduced, creates 
at first no pleasing impression, feelings of curiosity 
and admiration soon arise from a more careful exa- 
mination of what is around him. The colossal dimen- 
sions in which some figures are exhibited, the hard- 
ness of the materials employed, and the strange 
combinations of the human and the animal form, all 
unite in exciting an intense desire to know ia what 
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country, and in what age of the world, such marvel- 
lous specimens of human art were produced. When 
he is told that these are hut a few samples of the won- 
derful works that still exist in Egypt; that other 
European capitals — Rome, Turin, Paris, and Berlin- 
have their gaUeries enriched from the same source, 
or their puhlic places ornamented hy them ; that the 
aBti(»t tombs md temples of that country still furnish 
inexhaustible materials to enrich our Museums and 
gratify the curiosity of the antiquary, — he will at 
OQce perceive that a mere knowledge of the names 
ass^ned to these pieces of stone would convey no 
iolormatioQ at all, and that any description of them 
must be unintelligible, if it does not connect them with 
the country from which they came, and the monur 
ments of which they are but a part We shall therefore 
give such a sketch of Egypt, its physical character, 
climate, and history, as may help a reader to under- 
stand the true nature of the Egyptian antiquities in 
the Museum., And though it wUl frequendy be ne- 
cessary to ^eak of those great Egyptian works, which 
are known to us only by engravings, it will be our ob- 
ject, in dmng this, to connect the scattered fragments 
before us, with the larger masses to which they once 
bekinged-^in &et with the existing monuments of 
Egypt In this way, the more general description 
w^ assist us in understanding the partmUar wped- 
men$; and the specim^s, in thdr turn, will aid us 
in forming more correct conceptions of the wonderful 
efforts (^ Egyptian art 
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^ THE BRITISH MUSBUM. 

Chapter !• 

physical character of egypt. 

Egypt is nothing more than a long narrow valley, 
through which the Nile runs, leaving on each bank a 
strip of fertile land, which in some places is several 
miles in breadth ; and in others of very confined dr* 
mensions. The southern limit has in all ages been 
fixed by a natural obstacle — the cataracts, or, more pro* 
perly, the rapids of Assouan, the antient Syene, which 
are formed by a number of granite rocks that lie across 
the bed of the river. From this place, which is in 
N. lat. about 24° 8', the Nile runs in a direction 
generally north, with one great bend to the west, 
which commences near the ruins of Denderah. A few 
miles north of Grand Cairo, in lat. 30° 1 5', the river 
divides into two* main streams and into numerous 
canals, which intersect the flat alluvial country on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, known in antient as well 
as modern times by the name of the Delta. The 
course of the river from Syene to the neighbourhood 
of Cairo, where the mountains end, is above five 
hundred English miles. 

The basin of the Nile is formed by hills, which in 
some parts are high enough to deserve the name of 
mountains ; as, for example, on the west, opposite the 
site of Thebes, where they rise almost precipitously to 
the height of 1,000 or 1,200 feet above the level of the 
river. Those between the Nile and the Red Sea are 
intersected by many defiles, some of which have served 

* In the time of Herodotus seven main branches (two of which 
•were artificial) were enumerated ; but at present the Rosetta and 
Oamiatta branches are the only two that are used for navigation. 
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in all ages as lines of communication between the 
river and the trading towns on the coast. In the 
neighbourhood of Cairo the hills of the eastern range 
sink down, and make a sweep eastwards to Suez, a 
town at the northern extremity of the gulf which 
bears the same name. The chain that forms the 
western limit of the valley in general leaves a much 
wider space between the river and the hills. As far 
as a place called Jebel Selseleh» about forty miles 
north of Syene, the river runs nearly in the middle 
of the valley, leaving very littie cultivable ground on 
either side. As we advance northward, the western 
range retires further from the river, which in some 
places is eight or ten miles from the foot of the hiUs. 
Near Beni-Souef the hills sink lower (N. lat. 29® 10'), 
being about fifteen miles from the Nile, the continuity 
of the ridge is broken, and a canal, a branch of the 
Bahr-Yussouf, runs through the opening into the 
great natural lake now called Birket-el^Keroun, the 
antient Moeris. 

This canal, called the Bahr-Yussouf, or Joseph's 
Canal, is generally considered as commencing about 
ten miles south of Ashmouneim ; but, in fact, it is only 
a continuation of another canal, which commences 
much farther south, near Farshout. It runs generally 
in the same direction as the river, at a distance varying 
from three to six miles. Its banks^ Uke those of thwe 
Nile, are raised higher than the land at a distance, 
owing to the greater accumulation of mud. Conse- 
quently, between the canal and the Nile there is a kind 
of valley or depression. 

The mountain range continues its northern course 
with diminished height, forming in the neighbourhood 
of Jizeh a kind of natural terrace, on which the great 
pyramids stand. It continues to skirt the western 
edge of the Delta, and may be considered as commu- 
nicating; with the Bahr-bela-m&, which runs parallel 
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to th« 1^ iiuNi fonn the valley of the Natron Lakes. 
Tliis valley, which lies to the S.W. of the Delt^ coi^ 
tains six lakes, remarkable for the great quantity of 
salt produced from them. The crystallizations ane 
both of muriate of soda, or common salt, and g^ 
earbonate erf" soda, called natron or trona *. 

The Bahr-bel&-ml, which is separated from the 
Nairoa valley by a ridge of hills, contains petrified 
wood, and is said to have also very much the appear- 
ance of having been once a channel for water. In- 
deed it has been supposed that the waters of the lake 
Keroun may once have had an outlet here. 

The most durable monuments of his labour that 
man can leave behind him are formed out of the rocks 
of the earth. Egypt abounds with a great variety of 
such materials ; which, from the hardness of their 
substance, and from being used in l^rge masse9» 
are almost as imperishable as the quarries from whidi 
they were originally cut. On the west side of the 
Nile, as we ascend from the Delta, we find the general 
character of the hiUs to be a limestone formation, 
which occasionally contains shells. The great pyramid, 
near Jizeh, is built of a species of limestone, which is 
worked without much difficulty. In the neighbour- 
hood of Esneh (N. lat 25° 20') and Edfou a sand- 
stone formation commences, alternating with lime- 
stone; but the mountains contain also slate, and 
quartz of various colours. The great slabs used in 
the construction of the temples of Egypt are (with 
th^ exception of the ruins in the Delta and a few parts 
of some other temples) of sandstone ; and the same 
material was employed occasionally for the purposes of 
sculpture, as we may see from the colossa]< ram's head 
in the Museum. The rocks in the neighbourhood of 
Jebel Selseleh are compact granular sandstone, and th^ 

• See dftBcriptioB of a Trona lake, by Dr. Oudney. — Deabam's 
Travels, 
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qnmM of thsl (i^stribl sfatywUttlitwas onoe csfteiK 
si?ely worked. In the neighbotirhood e^ Sy^ie, now 
AflsooftB, we meet with that partieukr species of 
gTMiile wfaick is Hsxed wkh honi1t]deiide, »ad cftfled 
Syemte^ Irom tiie loci^ty in which it it foimd. On 
the easi side of the N9e, in the ndgfabourhood of 
Syene, scattered about the foot of the monntains, and 
oecBsioi^y dose to the rirer, are Ihoife extensile quar- 
ries wineh furk^hed lh» aoadent Egyptii^s with ma- 
terials for their colossal statues and obelisks. Here 
i§i sfifl to be s^n ^ hai^^^rteed ob^isk between 
aenrenty and eighty feet loi^t, together with nn 
inished ec^mns^ sarcophagi, and the marks of im- 
BKnse bbeks thai have been removed from the rock. . 

The mountain range on the eastern side dififers in its 
geok)giealeharacler In some respects frost the Ifestem 
chain; and in general approaclMS nearer to the mer. 
From Mount Mokattem, which rises above Grand 
Cairo, the UmestcMae extends sonthwsrds, bnt with 
many mtermptioBs, as far as on the western side. 
Birt the serpentine and granite appear to commenea 
earlier, and to eharaoterize the eastern more strongly 
than the western nde, occc^pying the highest poation. 
In the neighbourhood of Syene the granite alternates 
irith the decomposed sandstone^ wlu(% produces an ir- 
regular afid broken appearance that has sometimes 
been compared with that of a ruin. 

Tins d^ht and imperfect sketch may serve to give 
Sditie idea of the abumkuit materials at the disposal of 
the Egyptian workman; but tlm varieties that are 
iMuid are aknost kmumerable. Mingled vrith the 

* Mr. Hamflton remarks in a note, that the modem Syenite does 
tot Bf»pMr to be the Syeoiees of PUny, wbicb is tlie common red 
granite used .for making obeiiskS) such as that at H^Uopolis and 
those in Rone.— See Plin. zzxvi.8, 9, 10, H, Mr, U. adds, that 
Ibtre are bo Urge obelisk;! of grev granite, 

f Hamilton'i iEgypUaca; p. 69. 
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granite are found gneiss, porphyry (particularly at 
Jebel Dokhdn), serpentine, and quartz, which con- 
tain cornelians and jasper. A species of marble also 
is found in Upper Egypt of various colours, and well 
adapted for the chisel. Rock crystal, alabaster, or, 
more properly, arragonite, green feldspath, black horn- 
blende, basalt, with the topaz*, emerald, amethyst, 
lapis lazuli, and a variety of oUier stones, enrich the 
mineral kingdom of Egypt, and the islands adjacent 
to it in the Red Sea. 

Nor is the mountainous region between the Nile 
and the Red Sea deficient in metals. It is now ascer^ 
tained that there is iron t in this part of Egypt, and 
indeed prior to this discovery there could hardly be any 
doubt that the ancient inhabitants must have J used it 
in working the hard rocks of the granite quarries* 
Copper mines also are now found in the same dis- 
tricts, and in Arabia Petraea, which were without 
doubt known to the antient Egyptians. 

In a fragment of Agatharchides on the Red Sea, 
we have a curious picture of the mode of working the 
gold mines ; and of the dreadful sufferings of the 
wretched beings who were doomed to labour in them. 
These mines were between the river and the Red Sea, 
and probably near a place on the coast now called Jebel 
AUaka, where D'Anville fixes the position of the second 
of the three towns, called Berenice. This second Bere- 
nice was distinguished by the name of Panchrysos, 
or Golden, from its vicinity to the mines. It is in lat. 
22° N. If we want any additional evidence, we may 
learn from Makrizi, an Arab writer, that this region 
produces silver, copper, and iron; and tradition named 

* Mentioned by AgathaFcbiden, a Qreek writer of the age of 
Ptolemy Philometor^ — Hudson's Minor Geographers, vol. i. 

f Mr. James Burton discovered the iron mines at liamamy. 

i Agatharchides says 4hey had no iron. This question will bd 
discussed hereafter. 
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both the Greek Ptolemies and the Egyptian Pharaohs 
as the workers of the mines. We must bear in mind 
that, though Syene was considered the natural boundary 
of Egypt, Uie dominion both of the Pharaohs and the 
Ptolemies extended southwards far beyond this limit 

It is well known that rain seldom falls in Upper 
Egypt, (it does however fall several times a year) ; and 
though the coast enjoys the benefit of frequent show-* 
ers, even Cairo is o?dy occasionally refreshed by rain. 
The dry surface of Egypt, and the comparatively 
small elevation of its mountains, are not at all adapted 
to attract moisture, and consequendy from June to 
Septeijaber, during which time the winds blow regu- 
larly from the north, the clouds and mists from the 
Mediterranean are carried over Egypt, and meet with 
no obstacle till they come in contact with the moun^* 
tains of Abyssinia. There they are deposited in heavy 
rains, which probably form numerous pools and lakes. 
From these transgressing their boundaries, and also 
from the swelling of the higher branches of the river, 
the Nile, in Egypt, annually inundates part of the 
country. It begins to rise in June, about the summer 
solstice, and continues to increase in height till October. 
Sometime-s it falls short of the ordinary elevation, and 
bad crops or famine are the consequence. Again, in 
other years, the rapid rising of the Nile above the 
ordinary level of the inundation causes great disas* 
ters, sweeping away the earth-built cottages of the 
Arabs, and involving their families, crops and cattle, in 
one common ruin. Such a scene as this Belzoni wit- 
nessed in the neighbourhood of Thebes in the year 
1818, when the flood rose with great rapidity three 
feet and a haflf. above the level of the preceding in-» 
undation, and did great damage. 

The valley, says Belzoni, " appeared like a vast lake, 
containing various islands and magnificent edifices^ 
On our right we had the high rocks and the temples of 

VOL. i. c 
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Oourmm, the Mannonium, th« extensive btskMngs^ 
Sfedkiet-Abou, und the two eolofesa^ statues^, wluch 
foee out of the wsler like the lighthouses on some c€ 
the coMts of Europe. Oti our left we had the vast 
ruins of Carnak and Luxor ; to the east of which, ai 
a distance of eight miles, ran the Mokattem clHiin of 
mountains, formhig the boundaries of this vast lake 
as it appeared from our boat." When the inundation 
has suicided, a rieh deposit of mud ^ left behind, 
which is more taluable than the best manure. The 
ground requires but little labour to prepare it for the 
seed, and under the warm sun of Egypt Uie most 
luxuriant vegetaition spring up in a lew weeks. But 
when the parching heats have continued for some 
Hme clouds of dust fill the sky, and the earth, when 
it is not irrigated^ beeomes as dry as theesand of the 
desert. 

The following is Volney's description of this coun- 
try f : — " A fiat surface intersected with canals, inun- 
dated during three months, covered with mud and 
verdure for three more, the ground dusty and cracked 
during the remainder of the year — vifiages of mud 
and broken bricks, peasants naked and sunlmrnt, buffw- 
tees, camels,8ycamores,daie-trees thinly scattered, lakes, 
Cultivated fiekis, and extensive unoccupied spaces — 
ftdd to this a biHlmnt sun in an aznre, and almost 
always cloudless sky, vrinds varying in force, but never 
intermitting ; such is something like a picture of the 
pfhysical aspect of Egypt." 

When we consider that the soil of Egy^pt, l&e that 
of all hot countries, requires water to make it produc-^ 
five, and that it is to the Nile alone that it is indebted 
for its supply, we can readily conceive that the whole 
agricultural operations of the Egyptians must depend 
on the penodical rfee of the river. To this beneficent 
poofoe of aU fertility, whose origin and cause were to 
* St^ cbtpter on Golossi, f Voincy, Bgjrpte, 4to. p. 234, 
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Hikm bw^lmd in myatary, the Mitkot kUuiiiiteiitB of 
i^ypt looked up as to a fiuperior pow«r ; and hmae 
Ihe phyaioal peeoUarities oif iht river influeaoed tfae 
religious system of the pec^e. It is furdiable too 
thai Uie overflowings of the river were, in aome de- 
gree at least, the cause of the mode of intenneut 
adopted among the aati^ Egyptians. AU nations 
^vish to preserve some memorial of their progenitors. 
This feeling is the same in kind, whether it be exhi- 
bited in pon^fMius funeral monuments, in sculptured 
inarUe, in portraits, or in collecting the historical ra- 
AMBds of past times. To pi:sserve and to transmit to 
posterity the £e«tures of the most distinguished of our 
race is now an art that ranks high among the inven* 
tions of dvilizied life, and is calculated to give a gneat 
degree of pleasure. But the Egyptian went fortber 
than this. He could not weU inter the body of his 
friends in the aUuvial eartb of the Nile vailey, which 
was axmually liable to disturbance from the acdon of 
water ; nor could he consign it to the river*, which 
was too sacred to be polluted. The dryness of the 
climate, and the facilities afforded by the rocky moun- 
tains for the formation of tombs or vaults, pointed out 
to the Egyptian a ready way of gratifying the natural 
wish of preserving the bodies of his friends and rela- 
tives. The practice of embalming, which probably 
arose partly from the causes just mentioned, was in- 
deed carried to a most ridiculous excess, and among 
the rich to a degree of extravagant expenditure ; but 
we think it has ^some things to recommend it in 
preference to the Neapolitan plan, of throwing dead 
bodies promiscuously into a great hole, to putrify in 
one common disgusting massf. 

* This notion of ihe sanctity of the river is denied by some 
modern writers. That this religious idea had ceased to exist pro« 
bably under the Romans, or even earlier, we are willing to admit* 

t See Matthew6's Diary of an Invalid. 
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It is not our purpose at present to give an3rthing 
more than a very general sketch of the physical cha- 
racter of this country : such particular facts as are 
closely connected with our immediate subject will be 
best explained in their proper places. But we cannot 
too strongly impress on the attentive observer of the 
antiquities of the Museum, that if he wishes to un- 
derstand what is before him, he must study the cha- 
racter of the country from which they came. For ex- 
ample, if he looks at the sculjHured monuments, the 
sarcophagi and the obelisks, he will observe the forms 
of animals or plants wl4ch were either subservient to 
the purposes of daily use, or were honoured for some 
real or supposed virtues ; or in some cases venerated 
under the influence of fear. The existing * animal and 
vegetable kingdoms of Egypt furnish a comment on 
the sculptures; and these in their turn derive an addi- 
tional interest from the perusal of what Herodotus, 
Diodorus, Strabo, and other writers, Greek, Roman, 
and Arabic, have transmitted to us on the antient his- 
tory of Egypt. 

* Here agaia is debatable matter. It will form part of the 
subject of a separate chapter. 
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Chaptbr II. 

POLITICAL SKETCH OF ANTIENT EGYPT. 

The monuments of Egypt are ks best and compfetest 
tetory; ^ley are the ho6ks which the antiquary 
shoukl study. On ^e sculptured waBs of the great 
temples of Thebes we see represented those political 
events which formed a great epoch in Egyptian history, 
and on the walls of the painted sepulchres we can read 
the domestic life of the nation. The writing, too, that 
covers so many kboured masses of stone is now partii^y 
deciphered, and we see on the monuments themsdves 
the names of kings recorded by antient writers. We 
have learned enough to stimulate us to further exertions, 
without howerer feeling confident of ultimate success. 

On the eariiest periods of Egyptian history there 
is considerable lyserepancy of opinion among modem 
writers; and thcnigfa we are rather inclined to side 
with those who do not set a hi^ vahie on what has 
hitherto been done towards fflustrattng the Egyptian 
annals, we feel bound to gira such a sj^tch of tbtm as 
coincides with the most generally reoeived authorititSw 

We first find Egypt mei^ntd under the name of 
Mixraim, in the book oi Genesis, and the patriarch 
Abraham on a visit there. His grandson Jacob, to- 
gether with all \os fiunily, settled in the country. It 
was then apparently a populous and powerfiil king- 
dom, the granary of the neighbouring countries, and 
|»t>bably the centre of a caravan trade, which brought 
io it the spkes and valuaUe {products of India^. But 
the sacred records give no specifie information about 
the ckrigin of this polkical community, except that it eo»^ 
^sted of the posterity of Hamt> a name perpetuated 
in that of the country, vrhicb in the Coptic w trup 

* See GeoesUfXixyii.f^. •• * tOenewr, x.^» 
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language of the people is Ham or Cham*. In the ab- 
sence of historic evidence, various theories have been 
formed to show the connection of the Egyptians with 
other nations. One theory, which appears the most 
plausible, traces the race that built the temples on the 
banks of the Nile in Egypt, from the higher branches 
of that river in Nubia, or even from Abyssinia. We 
now know that a series of temples extends from the pro^ 
vince of Chendy (the town of the same name is in lat. 
16° 4 1') along the river, interrupted only by the Nubian 
desert, into Egypt, and that these possess such cha- 
racteristics in common, as to render it probable that 
they were the progressive and improving efforts of a 
tribe or people moving down the river. The great 
temple at ElMe<^urah, nine leagues south of Chendy, 
has been conjectured to be the original Ammoniumf, 
or temple of Jupiter Ammon, from which, like reli- 
gious colonies, sprung the larger temples, and the 
ecclesiastical systems of Thebes and other places in 
Egypt. Others look for the cradle and the first essays 
of Egyptian art in the monuments of Nubia, between 
the first and the second cataract. This opinion we 
shall take an opportunity of discussing hereafler. 

Attempts have been made also to connect the eariy 
inhabitants of Egypt with those of the western side 
of the great Indian peninsula. To support this hypo- 
thesis it is argued that thte temples of Nubia, exca- 
vated in the solid rock, have the same most obvious 
characteristics as those of Elephantaand Salsette, near 
Bombay, and are adorned with colossal figures which, 
though in many respects very different indeed, would 
show, a kindred set of workmen. The oflen-told story 
of the Indian sepoys is also quoted to confirm this. 
These native soldiers, while marching through Egypt, 
to join Lord Hutchinson during the French invasion, 

* This element Cham exists in (he word Ch«mmiSj once a 
Urge city of the Thebais. — Herod, ii. 91. 
t HeereOj Ideen.JSttuopier. p,416. 
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Were so much struck with the magnificent remains of 
Benderah, that they performed their devotions in 
the temple, recognizing at once the characteristics of 
their own places of worship. Though this would be 
a curious fact (if it were altogether undisputed), it 
proves nothing decisively. It is not surprising that, 
when two countries offer similar physical peculiarities* 
man should apply them to similar purposes either of 
a civil or religious character. Again it must be ob- 
served, that among nations still more widely separated 
than the Indians and Egyptians very curious simila- 
rities have been discovered, particularly in those sym- 
bolical forms which entered so largely into the reli- 
gious systems of the Pagan world*. There are, how- 
ever, many curious points of resemblance between 
the sacred buildings of Egypt and India, which we 
shall notice in the course of this work, without as- 
suming any theory to explain the cause of these resem- 
blances. Whatever doubt may be expressed about 
the Indian origin of the chief caste in Egypt^ we 
cannot for a moment admit any hypothesis which 
would assign an Egyptian origin to the Indians. 

We have remarked that in the time of Abraham Egypt 
already appears as a populous and powerful kingdom. 
Its inhabitants then must have been living under some 
settied form of government long before that period, 
but of the precise time and mode of the settiement we 
have no information at all either in sacred or profane 
history. We learn something more of Egypt during 
the time of the captivity of the Israelites ; and though 
the sacred records give but few particulars that bear 
directiy on our present subject, the antiquities of Egypt, 

* We consider it tinnecessary to discuss the argument for an 
early connection between Egypt and India, founded on the. story 
of the conquest of Egypt bv an Indian Prince, said to be preserved 
in the sacred books of India. It is now well known that a Brah- 
min deceived Wilford, and forged entire passages in the MS. The 
name of Mizra-sthan, or Egypt^ we consider to be one of them. — 
See Bbblcn's f Altea Indien/ VoUi. p. 198. Ueeien, Indien, - 
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there is cme passage too curious to be overk>dce(l; 
Afier the death of Joseph the rajad inerease of hk 
descendants alarmed the Egyptians, and to keep them 
in subjection, as well as to limit their numbers, they 
compdled them to labour at great public workaL 
" Therefore they did set over them tas^-raasters tq 
afflict them wiUi their burdens, and they built for Pha« 
noh treasure cities, Pithom and Raamses*/' ^ And 
they made thdr lives bitter with hard bondage, in 
mortar, and in brick, and in all manner o£ service in 
the field : all their service, wherein they made them 
serve, was with rigour/' Josephus adds that the 
Israelites were also employed in making embank* 
ments, and cutting cansds; the invention of which 
Herodotus attributes to Sesostris, the great Egyptian 
conqueror. The Jewish historian further teHs us, they 
were compelled to build pyramids. The account which 
Herodotus had from the Egyptians was, that the 
native people were tasked by their desq[>otic kings to 
raise those enormous edifices, the pyramids, near Jizeh, 
and that the memory of the tyrants was abhorred ia 
Egypt. But it is not at all improbable that the 
Israelites might also have been employed on some of 
the numerous pyramids that line the Nile valley in 
Lower Egypt; and which are probably of much lugher 
antiquity than those of Jizeh. 

From the time of the Exodus, or departure of the 
children of Israel from Egypt (about b. o. 1491 f), 
we read no more about it in sacred history till the 
reign of Solomon, who married a daughter of the 
King of Egypt (b. c. 1014). It is. rather remarkal^ 
that Solomon, who was connected with the Egyptians 
both by marriage sdliance and by conun^cial exchange, 
should have borrowed artificers and cunning work* 
men solely from his friend Hiram, King of Tyre, and 
not from his father-in-law, the King of Egypt iSveij 

* Or Hameses, ih the Greek Terslea.--JExed. ulU 

i t W# adopts tbt ijcmad chwadflgy. . . 
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the house which Solomon built for his Egyptian wife 
appears to have been altogether the work of Tyrian 
architects; yet we have undoubted evidence in the 
buildings and sculptured decorations of the Egyptian 
temples that they possessed at that time the arts in 
at least as high a state of perfection as anything that 
Tyre was likely to produce. It may be remarked, 
however, that many of the ornamental parts of So- 
lomon's buildings resembled the decorations of an 
Egyptian edifice; and it is therefore by no means 
improbable that Fgyptian artizans were employed by 
him, though ther# is no distinct mention of the fact. 

From the few, but valuable, notices of early Egyp- 
tian history contained in the Bible, we turn to examine 
briefly what profane literature offers to us. With the 
exception of what we have lately learned by the partial 
deciphering of the hieroglyphicaJ system, nearly all our 
knowledge of antient Egypt has come down to us 
through the medium of the Greek and Roman writers, 
particularly the former. It will be found convenient to 
divide the antient history of this country into several 
periods, eacli of which was marked by the predomi- 
nance of some particular race, and by some great 
diange in the social and poUtical condition of the 
people. It is also a convenient division for the pur- 
pose of assigning the existing buildings to their proper 
epochs; for the reader cannot be too soon informed 
that all the great monuments of Elgypt do not belong 
to the first period. 

I. This first period extends from the earliest histo- 
rical records, or traditions, to the conquest of Egypt 
by the Peraan Cambyses, b. c. 525. 

II. The second extends from b. c. 525 to the occu- 
pation of Egypt by the Macedonians, b. c. 332, com- 
prehending a period of 193 years, during which Egypt 
was a province, though a very unruly one, of the 
Persian empire. 

III. The third comprehends the dynasty of the M- 
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cedonian kings from b. c. 323*, the commenoemeDl 
of the reign of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, till Egypt 
became a province of the Roman empire, b. o. 30. > 
IV. Comprises the history of Egypt as a Romab 
provmce, and as an appendage of the Eastern Empire, 
till the invasion of the Arabs, a.d. 638. 

It was during the first-mentioned of these four pen 
riods that those great works were erected, which pro- 
perly belong to the age of genuine Egyptian architec- 
ture. For though many works in the Egyptian style 
were doubtless erected during the dominion of th^ 
Ptolemies and the Romsm emperors, we are enabled, 
by a strict comparison, to distinguish betweea tbeeoi 
and those which are more propeiiy the works of the 
antient figyptians. In the course of this volume, allur 
sions will be sometimes made to the names of kings 
who are mentioned in the Egyptian annals, and it is 
absolutely necessary that the reader should have a 
dear conception of what is known* or rather what is 
supposed to be known, about this obscure portion of 
history. We shall have occasion to discuss more 
minutdy some controverted questions, when we come 
to consider the hieroglyphi(^ system of the E^gyptians. 

According to Herodotus and Diodorust* both of 
wh6m visited Egypt and talked with the priests, gods 
reigned in Egypt before men. It is not worth the 
labour to examine the introductory chapters of the fir£it 
book of Diodorus any further Aan to convince ouri- 
selves that the Egyptian deities, according to hi$ ac- 
count of them, were nothing more than the powers 
of nature invested with forms and individual attribute$. 
These gods reigned for 18,000 ye^ra; the last of this 

* Alexander conquered Egypt, b. 0.332; but the esUblish- 
reent of a regul&r Greek dyn«uy cao only be fairly reckoned frooi 
B. c. 323, 

f Herodotus was born s.c. 484, and lived at least till a. 9. 
408. Diodorus visited Egypt, as he tells us, book ). chap. 44^ hi 
the rei^ of Ptel«my DiofiysiuS; about thf year %0 m,c - - 

.,__, „30gle 
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divine race being Honis, the son of Isis and Osiris. 
Then tiegan the race of human kings, which comprised 
a period of near 5,000 years from Men or Menes, the 
first mortal king, to the 1 80th Olympiad, or about 58 
B.C., when Diodorus visited Egypt. 

* We virill now give, in two parallel columns, the series 
of kings as found in Herodotus and Diodorus, and we 
shall make a few remarks on them with reference to the 
chronicles of Manethon, the Egyptian priest. We must 
bear in mind that the accounts of Diodorus and He- 
rodotus were derived directly from the priests them- 
selves, whose written archives were registered in the 
great temples of Thebes t and Memphis; and we 
think that a fair view of these authorities will render 
it probable that up to a certain era we have good 
reason for trusting the general correctness of these 
chronicles as to the series of the kings. But what 
particular acts are to be assigned to each is a very 
dB^nrent and a very difficult question. 

Herodotuh. Diodorus. 

fBook ii. chaps. 99—182.) (Book i. 45—68.) 

Men, the first king. Nenas. 

Then the priests read to He- After Menas, fifty-two kings 
rodotus from a papyrus foil the during 1040 vears. Nothing 
names of 330 kings, the sue- known about them, 
cessors of Men, about whom no- Busiris I.) followed by his de- 
thing was known. Eighteen of scendants, eight in number, of 
these sovereigns were Ethio- whom the last was Busiris II., 
pians ; and one was an Egyptian (he founder of Thebes, 
woman. Uchoreus, eighth in descent 

from Busiris, builds Memphis. 

iEgyptus, grandson of Ucho- ' 
reus. 

Twelve kings. 
Mfsris, the last of the 330, Moeris. 
|ave his name to the great lake. Seven generations. 
Sesostris, the great conqueror. Sesoosis, the great conqueror. 
Pheros, his son, struck blind^ Sesoosis II., his son, assumed 
but recovered bis sight. the name of Sesoosis ; stnitk 

blind, but recovered his sight. 

* Thif if taken from Heeren's Cgypt, with some slight variatioiist 
t Se« Herod, ii, 99, 
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Proteus, contemporary with 
the war of Troy. 
Rhampsinitus. 



Cheops, built the great pyra« 
mid* 

Chephres, his brother, built a 
pyramid. 

Mycerinus, son of Cheops, 
built a pyramid. 

Asychis, built a brick pyra- 
mid. 

Anysis, a blind king. 

Sabacos, an Ethiopian, drives 
him into the marshes. 

Anysis restored, Sabacos re- 
tiring from Egypt. 

Sethos, a priest of Hephaestus, 
became king. 

Twelve kings reign together, 
and build the labyrinth. 
* Psammitichus, one of the 
twelve, becomes sole ruler of 
Egypt. 

Necos, his son, commenced 
the canal that joined the eastern 
branch of the Nile with the Red 
Sea. 



Many generations, 

Amasis, a cruel tyrant. 

Actisanes, an Ethiopian, de« 
throned him. 

Mendes, or Marnis, an E^p- 
tian, built the i^byrlnth for bi» 
tomb. 

Anarchy for five generations. 

Proteus, contemporary with 
the war of Troy. 

Remphis, son of Proteus. 

Seven generations of inglo** 
rious kings. Neileus, one of 
them, gave his name to the 
river, which before was called 
iEgyptus. 

Chembis, of Memphis, built 
the largest of the three pyra« 
mids*. 

Cephren, his brother, built a 
pyramid. 

Mycerinus, or Mecherinus, 
son of Chembis, built a pyramid*. 

Bocchoris, the wise f. 

A long period. 
Sabacon, an Ethiopian. 



Twelve kings reign together* 



Psammitichus, one 
twelve, becomes sole 
Egypt. 

Four generations. 



of the 
ruler of 



Compare Rings ii. chap. 23. 

* The pyramids of Jizeh are meant. 

t Taepbachthos is called the father of this Bocchoris by Dio<« 
aorus, i. chap. 45. In the chronological series (64-i[>5) it is im- 
possible to know whether Diodocus intends to call him the son pf 
Wyc«rinus or not. 
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* Psammis^ son of Necoe. 

Apries invaded Phcenicia. Apries took Sidon, in Phce* 

nicia. Compare Jeremiah xliv* 
30, for his name of Pharaoh 
Uophra. 
Amasis, of Siouph^ dethroned Amasis conquered Cyprus ; 
Apries, and conquered Cyprus, attacked by Cambyses^the Per- 
sian. 
Psammenitus, son of Amasis, 
dethroned and put to death by 
Cambyses, b. c. 525. 

With Psammenitus ended the race of independent 
native Idn^. 

These two lists, though they agree in many of the 
most important names, differ in no small degree, and 
we shall not attempt to reconcile their discrepancies. 
It was the object of both writers rather to mark the 
most important eras and facts, than to give a regular 
chronicle of Egyptian kings. Yet there are some very 
important omissions, in both lists, of events that be- 
long to the period of credible history. In the twenty- 
second dynasty of Manethon (of whom we are going 
to speak), the first kii^ is Sesonchosis, whose name 
appears on one of the pillars of Carnak. He is pro- 
I»bly the Shishak of the Book of Chronicles (ii. chap. 
12), the contemporary of Rehoboam, who came up 
against Jerusalem with " twelve hundred chariots and 
three-score thousand horsemen," and robbed both the 
temple and the king's palace, b. c. 970. Herodotus 
drew his information principally from the priests of 
Memphis, and, as Heeren has very well remarked, the 
history of all the kings, whose names he gives as succes- 
sors of Sesostris, is connected with the history of the 
pyramids and the building of the great temple of He- 
phaestus, or Phtha, at Memphis. Hence his history of 
Egypt, being derived from the priests of Memphis, is 
exceedingly meagre in all that relates to the history of 
Thebes and Hehopolis, the two other great centres of 
Egyptian hierarchy. 

VOL. u » . 
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Herodotus remarks (ii. 13) that King Moeris* cHed 
about nine hundred years before he visited Egypt. 
If we suppose Herodotus to have been in Egypt about 
B.C. 450, this will carry the era of Moeris (according 
to Herodotus) back to the year 1350 B.C., a time 
i^heit the Israelites were still under a theocracy, and 
the history of Europe, for us, had not begun to exist. 
But what must we say of the three hundred and thirty 
kings who preceded Moeris? A short examination 
into this subject is necessary to complete our sketch 
6f the earliest portion of Egyptian history. 

In the time of the second Ptolemy, Manethon, the 
chief priest of HeliopoUs, collected the history of the 
antient kings of Egypt from the records of Heliopolis, 
where was the most learned college of priests in Egypt. 
The learning of this college is attested by Herodotus, 
and by the fact of Eudoxus and Plato (if we can give 
credit to the story) having spent some time there for 
the purpose of being initiated into the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. What it was that Eudoxus and Plato 
learned from them we do not know. The original work 
of Manethon is lost, and all that we now possess is in 
the shape of fragments. Some of the most curious ex- 
tracts are found in Josephus's reply to Apion; but Ma- 
nethon was principally used by the Christian writers, 
who attempted to systematise the Biblical Chronology. 
Julius Africanus, in the third century, made use of 
Manethon in compiling his Chronicles ; as also did 
Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, in the fifth. The work 
of Africanus is lost, and the Greek text of Eusebius 
exists only in fragments. But fortunately we possess 
the Chronicles of George Syncellus, a monk of the 
ninth century, who made use of the works both of 
Africanus and Eusebius; and besides this, in the year 

* Moeris is an Egyptian name, corrupted by Herodotus. As 
Sesostris is the first of the 19th dynasty, Moeris must belong to' 
the 18th, and probably he lurks under the name either of M«m4 
pbres or ArmftiS; both of whom belong to the 18th dynasty. 
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1818, ^ eomplete work of EuMbius wad publisbed, 
haying been translated into Latin out of the Armenian 
version which was found at Constantinople. In the 
Chronicles of Africanus and Eusebius, all that is pre- 
eenred of Manethon is the series of kings, with the 
years of their reigns generally added, and now and 
then some fact mentioned in connection with them. 
These kings are distributed into thirty classes, called 
dynasties. The first dynasty opens with Menes, of 
This *, the first king after the demigods ; the eighteenth 
wd nineteenth are those to which the kings belong, 
who erected most of the great monuments of Thebes 
and some of those in Nubia. The last dynasties 
contain the Persian kings of Egypt, togethM»r with 
some native Egyptian kings, who maintained a kind 
of independence. We are therefore enabled to com- 
pare these scanty extracts from Manethon, at the 
second or third hand, with the text of Herodotus and 
the existing inscriptions on the monuments. For it 
should be borne in mind that many of the inscrip- 
tions on the obelisks and temples were real histo- 
rical documents, the imperishable annals of the kings 
of Egypt. This fact, if there were any doubt about 
it, would be proved by the following passage of Ma- 
nethon, quoted by Syncellus: — ** He made use of, as 
he tells us, the writings that were found in the 
archives of the temples, which Agathodsemon had 
copied from the inscriptions on the obelisks, and trans- 
lated." We can see no reason then for doubting that 
Manethon, who lived under an enlightened and inquir- 
ing monarch, faithfully rendered the Egyptian annals 
into Greek. What degree of credibility should be given 
to the monuments of Egypt is quite another question; 
but we should, never lose sight of the fact, that what- 
ever we read in Herodotus, Diodorus, or others, about 
the earlier Egyptian kings, depends altogether on the 

. ♦ This, a town of Upper Egypt, jsupposwl ^ **^ ^^^^ •xitted, 
n^arAbydoSt 
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interpretations of the priests, whose original records 
were the inscriptions on their temples and obelisks. 

The three hundred and thirty kings of Herodotus, 
who preceded Sesostris, seem most likely* to be those 
who are mentioned in the first seventeen dynasties of 
Manethon, which indeed contain the narties of only two 
hundred and seventy-six kings ; but the number of kings 
in the sixth and tenth dynasties of Manethon is not men- 
tioned by Eusebius. These two dynasties comprise, 
one, two hundred and three, and the other a hundred 
and eighty-five, years, which would allow some addi- 
tional kings to the number preserved by Eusebius. 
It is foreign from our present purpose to enter on a 
minute consideration of these earlier Idiigs of Egypt, 
as far as we know them from monumental evidence ; 
we reserve this till we discuss the table of Abydos. It 
is almost unnecessary to add that nobody will give 
any credit to the priest-list of three hundred and thirty 
successive monarchs. 

Sesostris, otherwise called Rameses the Great, whose 
era, as the successor of Mceris, is fixed by Herodotus 
about 1350 B.C., was undoubtedly a real personage, 
whose actions indeed may have been much exaggerated, 
but who probably united all Egypt in one monarchy, 
and gave to it the form of a consolidated empire ; or at 
least extended and confirmed the power which he in- 
herited from his predecessors. There is, however, 
much confusion in the accounts of Sesostris, who, as 
it has been well observed, like other great national 
heroes, has the honour of a number of exploits, which 
may have belonged to many different monarchs. Of 
the numerous kings said to have preceded Sesostris 
some were certainly genuine historical personages, 
and perhaps sovereigns of all Eg3rpt Others may 
have been the kings of particular districts ; and, con- 
sequently, the early dynasties of Manethon (if they 

* See Heeren, Appeiidij(| No, iiu, froii^ wbf net this andwl^U 
precedes U tftkep. 
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hs£fe any value at all) were bot succemvef but eoU" 
temporary dynasties, that reigned in the great oiUes 
of Egypt. We learn, indeed, from Manethon the very 
, najmes of the cities in, which these races of early kings 
reigned, and which, beginning with the most southern, 
perhaps also the most antient, are Elephantine, Thebes, 
or the great Diospolis ; This, afterwards called Aby- 
dos; HeracleopoUs; and Memphis. The dynasties of 
the Delta or Lower Egypt probably belong to a later 
period, and were established in Tanis, Bubastis, M endes, 
Sebennytus, and Sais. It has been objected to t)^ 
system of contemporary monarchs, that their domi- 
nions must have been very Hmited. This is quite true, 
but we have an almost undisputed example of syn- 
chronous.kings within the limits of probable history, in 
the case of the Dodekarchy which preceded the reign 
of Psammitichus. We can hardly suppose that Mane- 
thon forged the names of the kings in his dynasties, 
and we must therefore admit that most of them were 
genuine monarchs of whom some record wpts left behind 
in their respective cities, and on the temples or obelisks 
which they erected. We do not, however, mean to 
say that we believe these kings can be arranged in any 
thing like a regular chronological series. Nor can we 
lool^ on the early dynasties with King Men, the mo- 
narch of This, at their head, in any other light than 
as a series of mythical kings, under whose name there 
may be some historical fact concealed. It is rather 
curious that in the Hindoo mythology Manus or Man 
is the progenitor of the human race, as in Egypt 
Men or Menes was the first human king*. The re- 
semWance between these names and the Greek Minos, 
the German Mannus (Tacit. German. II.), the mythic 
founder of the Teutonic race, is sufficiently striking. 
Our own word man belongs to this antient family, 
and it s%niftes in the Sanskrit, to think, 

♦ See Bohlen, < Das alte lodieftt,' i. 1^— tl9. 
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Without discussing at present the controverted pcmitd 
in antient Egyptian history, it will be sufficient to 
state those results on which many good writers are 
now generally agreed *. Egypt, at an eariy period^ was 
conquered by a foreign race, probably of Arab stock, 
and these conquerors maintained themselves, at least 
in Lower Egypt, for several hundred years. This is 
generally called the reign of the Hyksos or Shepherd 
Kings, and is in fact Ske first conquest of Egypt on 
record. They took possessk)n of Memphis and forti- 
fied Avaris, otherwise called Pelusium, which lies on 
the eastern frontier of Egypt. The dominion of 
the shepherd kings lies probaWy between the years 
1800 and 1600 B.C., and, as some conjecture, ccwn- 
prises the period when the children of Israel left 
the country under the guidance of Moses : according 
to the common chronology this event took place b. c. 
1490. It seems doubtful if Upper Egypt altogether 
fell under the power of the shepherd kings ; at least 
we learn from Manethon's seventeenth dynasty that 
the shepherd kings and the Theban monarchs reigned 
at the same time. The expulsion of the shepherds was 
effected by Thutmosis, king of Thebes, and from this 
epoch commences the splendour of the Sesostrid kings, 
amd probably the union of Egypt in one great mo- 
narchy. It is now generally admitted that this im- 
portant event in Egyptian history formed one of the 
principal subjects for the exercise of Egyptian art, as 
we may judge from the historical reliefs on the walls 
of the temple of Carnakt, and those on the pfo- 
pyla of Luxor, and other Theban edifices. 

Who Sesostris was, or whether there was more than 
one king of that name, we shall not venture to decide; 
but it is worth while bearing in mind that the kings of 

* But many others, of good repute, are not agreed, 
f See Denon^ pi. 133^ and the great Freocb work, ' Anti«* 
quit68/ Planches, vol. ii. 
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Manethon's eighteenth dnd nineteenith dynasties are 
those which belong to the brilliant period of Egyptian 
history that followed the expulsion of the shepherd 
kings. The names of Thutmosis, Amenophis (the 
same as the Greek Memnon), and Rameses (the 
Great, otherwise called Sesostris), are now read on 
various monuments in Nubia and Egypt, and most con- 
^icuously on the great buildings of Thebes — Luxor 
and Camak. Many chronologists are agreed in fixing 
the epoch of Sesostris to about 1500 b.c, which is 
more than a century earlier than the data of Herodotus 
lead us to assign. The greatest works of Egyptian 
art, the magnificent temples, statues, and obeUsks of 
Thebes, probably belong to this period, and it is also 
probable that the kingdom of Thebes existed in its full 
strength and splendour from about 1600 b. c. till the 
Ethiopian invasion of Sabacos about b. g. 800, nearly 
two centuries after Shishak's pillage of Jerusalem. 

Even the names of the Ethiopian monarchs, Saba- 
cos, Sebichos, and Tareos, the twenty-fifth dynasty of 
Manethon, may be still read on some of the monu- 
ments in Egypt*, and on the temples of Nubia. A 
scene of anarchy and disorder appears to have followed 
these Ethiopian conquests, to which we may fairly 
ascribe, in part at least, the ruin of Thebes, and per- 
haps, some of the monuments of Nubia. Sethos, a 
priest, succeeded to the supreme power on the removal 
of the Ethiopians ; and after him we find Egypt par- 
celled out under twelve kings, till Psammitichus, one of 
them, contrived by the aid of Greek troops to make 
himself master of all Egypt. With the reign of Psam- 
mitichus something like order was restored, and 
Egypt was again imited under a native monarch about 
B. c. 650. 

From this period to the Persian conquest, b. c. 525, 
various great monuments were erected by the native 

* See Salt's Essay. The name TcrakQ is found behind a small 
propylon at Medinet-Abou. 
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kings, particularly by Amasis, the Saite, the last but 
one before the conquest. This Amasis brought a 
large monolith* temple from Elephantine to Sab, and 
placed a colossus in front of the great temple of Phtha 
at Memphis, wliich was 75 Greek feet in length. 

II. The history of Egypt under the Persians is but 
obscurely known. Cambyses, the first Persian f who 
invaded it, was a merciless barbarian, whose ravages 
extended from the plains of the Delta to the southern 
limit of Egypt. It is the opinion of all who have 
attentively observed the ruins of Thebes, that most 
of the devastation has been caused by the hand of 
man, and that the labour of the destroyer must have 
been almost as great as that of the builders of those 
enormous temples. There is a notice in Pliny, which 
he picked up we know not where, that the mischief 
was partly done by fire, which is hot improbable. The 
population of Thebes must have been very great, and 
the houses were, doubtless, huts principally constructed 
of wood. The heat from so enormous a burning mass 
might crack and displace many of the stones. Pliny 
says J that Cambyses was so struck with admiration 
at one of the great obelisks, that he ordered the flames 
to be quenched when they had reached its base. The 
effects of fire are said by Zoega to be distinctly visible 
on some of the Roman obelisks, which were thrown 
down during the troubles of the city. 

But it seems not unhkely that Thebes, or at least 
Memphis, suffered from foreign invasion between the 
time of Sabacos and the visit of Cambyses. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after the siege of Tyre, invaded the country, 

* Temple of a single stone, 

f According to Xenophon (Cyrop.) Egypt was conquered by 
Cyrus. It is sufl^ieat to state that he says so. 

X Pliny, xxxvi. 9. Hie admiratione operis effectum est, ^t 
cum oppidum id expugnaret Cambyses rex, ventumque esset 
incendio ad crepidines obeKsci, cxtingui igoem juberet moU9 
reverentii. qui urbis nuUam habuerat* t 
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s^nd in the language of the Book of Kmgs (ii. chap. 24), 
"the King of Babylon had taken from the river of 
Egypt unto the river Euphrates all that pertained to 
the* King of Egypt." It is a general tradition among 
the Arab writers that Nebuchadnezzar ravaged this 
country. " Memphis," says Abd-allatif*, " was aflourish- 
ing city in the time of Abraham, Joseph, and Moses, 
and a long time before and after this period, till the 
reign of Nabuchodonosor. This prince ravaged Egypt, 
and it remained in a state of desolation for forty f years 
after. The reason of this invasion was, that the King 
of Egypt granted an asylum to the Jews who fled from 
the conqueror. Nebuchadnezzar, to avenge himself, 
marched against Egypt and ruined all the country.*' 
Makrizi states the same fact, and asserts that Nebu- 
chadnezzar, or Bokht-Nasar as he calls him, " ruined 
Memphis and many other cities of Egypt." 

Amniianus MarceUinus (xvii. 4), quoted by Heefen, 
has preserved a tradition of Thebes being attacked by 
the Carthaginians before the time of Cambyses. It is 
possible that in thedecHne of the Egyptian power, 
when the seat of government was removed to Mem- 
phis or perhaps to Sais, Thebes may have suffered 
from the predatory bands of the desert ; but the pro- 
babilities of a Carthaginian expedition as far as Thebes 
seem to be very small, even when the story is supported 
by Professor Heeren*s ingenious caravan roads. 

Whether there now exist in Egypt any buildings or 
obehsks erected during the Persian occupation, which 
can be proved to belong to that period, we dp not 
know; but there can hardly be a doubt that the 
Persians, like subsequent conquerors of Egypt, en- 
couraged or allowed the natives to erect monuments 
after the antient fashion, M. Champollion has read 
the name of Xerxes in phonetic, i, e. alphabetic hiero- 
.g^yphics, on a vase of akbaster belonging to the French 
king's collection, and that of Cambyses on a statue 
f P© Sacy's Translation, p. 184. f Compare E^cUlel, xxix. 12- 
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in the Museum of the Vatican. Fragments of stont, 
with the arrow-headed characters of Persepolis, 
have been found within the isthmus of Suez, and 
bordering on the Delta, and a fragment of a head in 
the same style as those of Persepolis is given in the 
great French work. This head may be compared 
with those in the British Museum, brought from 
Persepolis by Ker Porter ; they are placed in one of 
the small rooms leading to the Townley collection. 
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Fenian characters found in Egypt (From the French work.) 

There is a little story in Herodotus *, about Darius, 
connected with this subject, which is worth re- 
cording. This prince being at Memphis, wished to 
have a colossal statue of himself placed in front qf 
that of Sesostris, which was seated before the great 
temple of Phtha. The priest objected to this, and told 
him that he ought not to have his statue placed before 
that of Sesostris, till he had equalled the exploits of 
the Egyptian king. This passage is curious, for we 
may fairly infer from it that Darius was actually en- 
gaged about assigning the position of a colossal figure 
already executed ; and also we learn that Darius was 
in Egypt after his Scythian expedition. We are not 
aware that this latter fact is noticed anywhere else in 
antient writers, except so far as it is implied in Dio- 
dorus (i. 95). 

III. With the age of Alexander a new order of 
things commenced in Egypt. The building of Ales- 

* Herod, ii. 110. We have giv^a what appears to u$ the 
meaning of this passage. 
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ahdm and the estaWi^ment of a Greek dyri^usty* 
made a greatet revolution than Egypt had yet seen* 
Tbe history of this period also is less known than it 
deserves to be, but as far as our present subject is 
concerned, we possess sufficient proof that the Ptoletnies, 
Vne successors of Alexander, contributed largely to the 
restoration of the antien;t monuments of Egypt, and also 
left behind them buildings which may almost vie with 
anytibing that the Pharaohs had accomplished. The 
magnificent temples of Denderah and £dfou,with Ombi 
and others, are most probably due to the age of the 
Ptolemies, who, we know, adopted to a certain degree 
Hoe forms of worship established among their subjects. 
On the island of Philse, near the cataracts and the 
boundary of Egypt, the antient inhabitants of the 
country have left behind them imperishable memorials 
ef their skill and taste in architecture ; but it is not 
improbable that parts of the Egyptian monument9 
of this island should be attributed to the Ptolemaic 
age t. Again, the temple at Debot (the antknt 
Parembole) would appear, both from its style and 
from the Greek inscription on the cornice of one of 
the propyla, to be the work of the Greek kings of 
Egypt J. The Ptolemiies seem to have done littfe to 
embellish Thebes, which indeed on one occasion is 
said to have sufiered under Greek dominion. In the 
iteign of Ptolemy Lathyrus (about b. c. 86) this dty 
rebelled, and after a three years' siege, was taken and 
plundered by the Greek king. We certainly find thai 
some restorations were made, and probably even some 
small buildings were erected at Thebes, imder the 
dominion of the Romans; but it sufiered so much 
from the time of the Ethiopian Sabacos down to the 
latest injuries inflicted by religious fanaticism, that it 

* But ever since the time of Psamraitichus Greeks had been 
erowdingto the cotint^y, and had no doubt contributed to produce 
great changes in the habits^ and probably even the arts^ of th« 
Egyptians. . 

t Chamtomon, Ptitis, 84. ^t HatollWfl, p, 43. Ga«, 
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Ib difficult to say which of all the barbarians did it 
most damage. Cambyses is perhaps blamed for more 
than he deserves. There can be little doubt that the 
Christian fanatics of Egypt did as much mischief 
as all the ravagers who preceded them. In their 
indignation at the sight of the gross superstitions of 
Egypt, they forgot the reverence that is due to all 
gireat efforts of human industry ; and in their haste 
to destroy or appropriate to their own use the labours 
of the idolaters, they showed a tendency to degenerate 
into a similar superstition. 

. IV. That some buildings which, before our better 
acquaintance with the monuments, were asdgned to 
the earliest ages of Egyptian architecture, were built 
or in part restored or embellished under the Roman 
emperors, is undeniably proved from inscriptions and 
other evidence. On the cornice of the pronaos * or 
portico of the great temple of Denderah the name of 
Tiberius is found, and, though the inscription is imper- 
feet, there is enough to show that this portico was at 
least repaired in the time of Tiberius ; and from the 
propylon of the small temple of Isis, at the same place, 
we learn that it belongs to the age of AureUus. It 
may be urged, however, that this was merely a new 
dedication of the temple to Aphrodite (whose name 
appears in the inscription) and to the SynnsBan f 
deities ; and as the in^ription does not state positivdly 
on what occasion it was placed there, we must allow 
this objection to have its full weight. There is the 
evidence of inscriptions to show Uiat a temple was 
built at Gartas in Nubia, as late as the beginning <^ 
the third century of the Christian era, and Gau found 
traces of the stone wall that surrounded it in the neigh- 
bourhood of the present village. 

It hardly lies within our plan to describe buildings 

* Hamilton, p. 206. 
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erected under the Ptolemies or the Ceesars, in the 
Gnedan and Roman-Greek style, though we should 
not omit to mention: that Egypt was indebted to those 
fbrdgn dynasties for many monuments of Grecian 
ardiitecture, both useful and ornamental Alexandria 
alone contained at one time, with its temples, museum, 
public buildings, port and arsenals, perhaps as many 
objects of curiosity as any city belonging to the Greek 
nation ; and Antinoe, built by Adrian in memory of 
Antinous, shows in its extensive remains the ma^fi- 
cence of design, though not the simpUcity of the best 
ages of Grecian architecture. This place, as we see 
from an extant inscription, received embellishments as 
late as the time of Alexander Severus * The island of 
Elephantine, with its heaps of ruins, attests that the 
Egyptian, the Greek, the Roman, and the Arab, have 
at (itifierent times been on the spot, but it is easy to 
distinguish the durable remains of Egyptian art fk>m 
Ae more perishable works of a later age. 

We may mention one instance of error into which a 
distinguished traveller fell, in order to show the import- 
ance of carefully examining the architectural remahis 
of this country before we assign them to the period 
when Egypt was governed by its native mOnarchs. 
Pococke observed- between Jizeh and the great pyra- 
mids a long causeway and various arches of a bridge. 
He hastily concluded that this was the causeway men- 
tioned by Herodotus 1 9 ^ a work almost equal to the 
pyramids themselves. It will be easily shown that this 
ooukl not be the work to which Herodotus alluded, 
when we come to describe the pyramids ; but we have 
abundance of direct evidence to prove that these arches 
and the causeway were built by Karakousch, one of 
the Emirs of Salah-eddin Youssouf (commonly called 
Saladin), and have been repaired at various periods 
since his time by other Arab princes. This causeway 
* Hamilton, p. 282. t Herod, ii. cap. 124. 
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foelended fvom the west bank of the N3e opposhe to 
Old CauQ for about six miles, aa far as the arches 
which are near the base of the rodt; on which the 
pyramiiLs stand, and it served as a road by which to 
eonvey materials foar the construction of the waSs of 
Cairo and the citadel of the mountain. 

After the introduction of Christianity kito Egypt» 
many of the antient ten^ples were used as places of 
Christian worship. For example, the great temple on 
the island of Phil» has evidently been used for a 
Christian church, and ^^neat pains have been taken to 
destroy or to cover tiie richly^painted sculptures oa 
its waUs. Some of the figures have been partially 
chiselled out, and others covered with coatings ^ 
plaster, winch, as it every now and then falls o&\ das- 
ektses what is imder it*. This island also contains 
the remains of a Greek church t> ^^^ ^ ^^ materials, 
^tt which the original Egyptian sculptures stiU appear, 
intermingled witili crosses Mid other ornaments whick 
mavk the same epoch. Even the t^nples south of the 
cataracts were also in some instances appropriated ta 
the Christian wordbip^ as at Maharaaka, a little south of 
Dekke, where Bekoni c^3served the £gyptiazi %ur»i. 
pe^j^ng from und^ those of the Apostles, whieb. 
zemain quite pe^gct on the walk. And in Qmm 
i^lendid work on Nubia, we see (pi. 45, Temple of 
&ebQua) on the wall at the extremUy oi the sekos, in 
^ place oii^nally appropriated to the heathen deity, 
the f^postle Peter m bas-relief painted with a great 
head of yellow hair, a large ydUow key in his left band, 
and a pair of red slippers on. That he might not be 
mi^aken. Ins name iswqitten beside him in barbaroua 
Greek characters. An Egyptian figure stands on eac^ 
side, preserving the same attitude and chaiacto as. 
when the temple was dedicated to the heathen deities^ 
AtBehneseh, the ai^nt Oxydbynefaus, there is a,la]i|^. 
* Hanilteo). p. 49« t OtnoD^ bL 70« 
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aBK>9(]iiewMchwaBoti(»aCliHslian<^n^ Weknow 
tiittt the HeptaiKHnis, or Middle Egypt, ODntBined many 
elnifciies in the eaily ages of Christianity. At Row 
(Coptos) there is a ruined Greek churdi, which had 
been buik out of Out materials of t«ro temples ; and a 
handsome bridge at the same place, formed of stones 
with inyerted and unconnected hieroglyphics, shows to 
what use the antient temples were turned. 

The Mohammedan conquest of Egypt has probably 
been more fatal to the monuments of that country than 
any previous invasion, a fact of which sufficient evi- 
dence is ^Mmd in extant Arab writers, from whom, in 
ibt course of this work, we shall give some curious 
extracts to prove this pcnnL Whatever works were 
erected during this period are so dearly marked by a 
distinctive diaracter that there is no danger of coa* 
founding than with anything that is more antient. 

We have endeavoured thus briefly to show that the 
existing architectural remains of E^pt do not bdong 
sdely to the times when Egypt was governed by na^ 
tive kings ; but that during a period of full 2000 
years (reckoning from the probable date of the most 
antient buildings to the second and third c^itury of 
onr era), the various ruling dynasties in this country 
have vied with one another in emb^shing it with 
works of art It would indeed be strange, if, during 
the time when the Ptolemies ruled Egypt and made 
it the c^itre of commerce and science, no monuments 
had been erected to the antient rdigion of the coun- 
try, which was more than blended with the sacred 
ritual of the Greeks. And still more strange wouM it 
be, if all the monuments of the magnifioence of the 
Ptolemies which attested their toleration or their en-^ 
couragement of Egyptian superstition, had been swept 
away, while those only remained which belong to a 
pttriod anterior to the Pendan invasion. 

As Egypt has enjoyed, at various epochs, the pro- 
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teciidn of enlightened rulers, who have restored its 
antient buildings and erected new monuments, so it has 
felt more than once the fiiry of barbarian conquest. 
Within the Umits of credible history its towns were 
ravaged by the wild Nomadic tribes, led on to plunder 
by the Assyrian'monarchs, whose terrible devastations 
are described in the strong and sublime language of 
the Hebrew prophets*. Among the towns that pro- 
bably suffered from the Assyrians is the town of No 
of Anunon, by which most critics understand the city of 
Thebes. But there was also another No of Ammon in 
the Delta (the smaller Diospolis of the Greeks), which 
may be the town to which the prophet Nahum alludes. 
If Uie No of Upper Egypt is meant, we may consider 
t)iat it was the great city of Thebes which suffered in 
this invasion, and that Cambyses the Persian is blamed 
for more than he deserves, when he is accused of 
being the destroyer of the hundred-gated city. That 
the Ethiopians also had probably a share in the de« 
vastation has been already mentioned. 

We have briefly adverted to the fact, that on the 
introduction of the Christian religion into Egypt, 
many antient temples were turned into churches, 
while their sculptured figures formed the ground- 
work for Christian images. It would have been well 
for the history of Egyptian art, if the zeal of the new 
proprietors of the temples had been limited to such 
acts of peaceful oqcupation, or to the building of mo- 
nasteries and the scooping out of hermits* cells ; but 
unfortunately a rage for demolishing the idols of an- 
tiquity was cherished among the Christians of Egypt. 
The Iconoclasts or Image-breakers sought to gain the 
favour of the court of Constantinople by the dei^ruc- 
tion of all representations of the human form, whe- 

* Ezektel, xxix. xxx. ; Jeremiah, xlvi. It would seem not 
mn unfair inference from these passages that Egypt was actually 
iATaded and occupied by the Assyrians. See above. 
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tiler the work of heathen or of Christian art, and we 
may without hesitation attribute to this fanatic spirit 
the partial or complete demolition of innumerable re- 
mains of antiquity. At last Theodosius by his impe- 
rial rescript (a. d. 389) suppressed the pagan places 
of worship, and the destruction of the great temple of 
Serapis at Alexandria gave the Christians a com- 
plete triumph oyer the adherents of the antient su- 
perstition*. 

The monuments of Nubia, which are so admirably 
illustrated by the work of Gau f, have also suffered 
fipom the hand of violence, and one of the barbarous 
invaders of this country has recorded his acts of de- 
vastation in the Greek language on a pillar of the 
front wall of the great temple of Kalapslu5 (formerly 
Talmis), dedicated to the god Mandulis. " I Silco, 
prince of the Nubians and all the Ethiopians, came 
to Tahnis and Tephis ; once and twice 1 made war 
against the Blemyes, and the first time a god aided 
me in conquering my enemies. A second time I con- 
quered them, and took their towns. I established 
myself there with my troops. The first time I van- 
quished them, and Uiey asked my pardon. I made 
peace with them, and they swore by their idols, and I 
believed they were honest men, &c. X* 

Such is the style adopted by the barbarian, who, 
according to Niebuhr's conjecture, ravaged Nubia 
about the reign of Diocletian. The most curious 
feet shown by it is the proof, which however is not 
the only one, of the Greek language having sprea4 
into Nubia, and being adopted in public d9cumenta 
by sovereigns who were probably of half Greek anc( 
half barbaric extraction. 

• See Gibbon, cbtp. 28. f Stuttgart, 1822» 

I Niebabr*! Traotlatioti ; Appendix to Gtu's Nubia. 
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Chapter III. 

GENERAt VIEW OF THE MONUMENTS OF LOWER 
EGYPT. 

The preceding sketch of the antient history of Egypt 
will already have given the reader a slight acquaint- 
ance with the situation of some of the great monu- 
ments of this country. Though the temples of Upper 
Egypt present the most striking specimens of archi- 
tecture, and furnish us with the chief materials for 
illustrating the antiquities of the country, still the re- 
mains that are now foimd in the Delta and Middle 
Egypt are too striking to be passed over in a general 
sketch, such as we propose to make of the existing 
monuments. 

The traveller who lands at Alexandria finds the re- 
mains of a Greek city intermingled with the erections 
of the Mohammedan dynasties. This city is not in 
the limits of the fertile Delta, but within the physical 
boundaries of the Libyan desert, and its desolate as- 
pect is now in perfect harmony with the natural fea- 
tures of the country around it. The pillar of Diocle- 
tian, commonly called Pompe/s Pillar*, with the 
catacombs cut in the rock, and one solitary obelisk, 
are the chief architectural remains of this great city 
that attract the attention of the traveller. As late as 
the year 1200 there were two obeUsks standing, but 
one is now on the ground. As we advance from 
Alexandria to Rosetta we enter the real Delta, a 
country which, though now little distinguished by an- 
tient works of art, was once adorned with magnificent 

* See Hamilton'g Plates, No. 18. 
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temples, obelisks, and colossal statues. The mate- 
rials of the temples have in many cases been carried 
off to build modem towns ; the earth and rubbish have 
accumulated round other places so as to hide what^ 
now remains ; and as for tbe statues and other works 
of art of smaller dimensions, they have either been 
broken up or carried away by the successive pillagers 
of the country. Rome and Constantinople* were 
both adorned with monuments of Egyptian art, and 
other capitals of Europe besides our own are enriched 
with the spoils of this antient land 

Near the branch now called the Rosetta, (see 
the map) is Sk, on the site of Sais, which Amasb 
adorned vnth the magnificent propylaea of the temple 
of Athensa (Minerva), a colossus 75 feet long, and 
a monolith temple of very large dimensions. This 
site has been visited by various travellers who speak 
of indications of extensive remains, which most pro- 
bably exist at least under ground, but we are not able 
to find any trustworthy description of this place. 

^Semennut(the antient Sebennytus), which lies nearly 
due east of Sk and near the Damietta branch, con- 
tains some ruins; but at Bebek el Hadjar, or Beibeth, 
about eight miles N. E. of Semennud, there are the 
ruins of a magnificent temple, probably dedicated to 
Isis. It was built entirely of granite blocks, which 
must have been brought from the neighbourhood of 
Assouan, and was once undoubtedly one of the most 
wonderful works of Egyptian art, as its ruins, amply 
prove, though they are now heaped together in the 
greatest confusion t» as if an earthquake had at one 
shock levelled the whole with the ground. ** We may 
have," says Mr. Hamilton J, " some idea of the magni- 
ficence of the temple in its perfect state, from the cir- 

* The eoormoos Egyptitn scarabsus in the Muitom was 
brought from Constantinople, 
t Se^ D^pom't Plates, No. 17. { Psge 389. 
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oumtlftnee that wbhM of the blocks whteh bm^fiiMefi 
are erven now thirty feet above the level of the ground. 
The temple wm 300 feet in len^ and 100 wide. 
The ca{M^8 of the columns have been in i^ same 
■tjrle as those of the great portico or pronaos at Den** 
derah, representing on each of the four skies, die front 
6ce of Iso." So Htde is known of the history of this 
great temple, that it is even doubtful what antient 
dte it occupies, though we are inclined to adopt the 
<^inion of those who consider it to be the Atarbechid 
of Herodotus, and the Aphroditopolis of Strabo^ 
Wei are in general so much occupied with the con- 
tmnplation of the great temples of Upper Egypt, that 
we are apt to overlook the striking remains in the 
Delta, which, though in all probability posterior to the 
great buildings of Thebes, are undoubtedly more an- 
tient than many temples in Midcfle and Upper Egypt, 
and mark one of the splendid epochs in the history of 
the country. 

Ssm, die antient Tanis and the Zoan of the Scrips 
tures, though little known in profane histoiy, attests 
by its ruins its former magnificence. It lies a fevi^ 
miles from the outlet of the Canal of Moezz into 
the Lake Menzaleh, and on the east side of this canal. 
Tlie mounds*, formed of crumbling bricks, which 
have served as the enclosure of the temple, are about 
1000 feet long and 700 vnde, while the enclosures 
which mark the limits of the antient city, are conjee* 
tured to be about five miles in circuit. " The ruins f 
of the dty are contained within several very large 
enclosures of antient mounds. In the centre of the 
most considerable of these we first observed the ruins 
of a massy propylon of red and grey granite, and 
beyond it fragments of porticoes, columns, vralls, 

« Hamilton, p. 383, and Mr. BuHon'f Sketoiu 
f Hvalltoti ', and Me Dflooni pU 17. 
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obdiskst and Btatiies^ ^yvag in confused hea})8 fcnr Uie 
length of several hundred paces." - Mr. Hamilton 
excavated here an andro-sphinx of colossal ;iize, which 
is rather a rare combination, the more common kind of 
Eg^yptian sphinx * having a. woman* s head attached 
to a lion's body, while this figure (agreeably to its 
appellation) has a male head, with a straight beard 
frstened to the chin, as if by a bandage passing 
up the cheeks and tied to a fillet round the head. 
Amasis made a number of andro-sphinxes to adorn 
the great temple at Sais, which we may suppose were 
similar to this discovered at San. A granite capital 
of large dimensions was also found here. These 
extensive ruins lie in the midst of marshes, with no 
human habitations around them but a few miserable 
huts built of mud and reeds. Such is the present 
condition of a city whose origin ist assigned to a 
very remote age, and which was once probably a 
royal residence of the Pharaohs. 

The mounds of Tel Artrib (the hill of Artrib, and 
the antient. Athribis), near Benalhassar, are worthy 
of being commemorated among the works of the 
Egyptians. They are in circuit about five miles, 
forming an irregular kind of square. Those also of 
Tel Basta (the Pi-Beseth of the Scriptures), or the 
hills of Basta, ** well deserve X this title firom their great 
height and extent. The whole circuit of the walls 
cannot be less than three miles ; within the principal 
enclosure, where there has been the greatest accumu- 
lation of the ruins of successive edifices, is a large 
pile of blocks of granite, winch firom their forms and 
sculptures appear to have belonged to various propyla 
and obelisks.*' These mounds were raised about the 
cities to protect them from the annual inundations, 
first by Sesostris, when he commenced his canals, and 

* See the chapter on Obelisks, Sphimces, &c« 

i" t^umben, ziii. 22 ; Uaiah, xix. 13r 

{ Hamiltooy p. 367. 
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•fervnurds under Um Etkio(£aa inytdtr Salmlwii» 
who efl^ofed crimiiMkLi on these public works. The 
deecrlptkm which Herodotus * gives of Bub^stis pra* 
eentt so delightful a picture, end is so well illustrmted 
by the present state of the pUoe, that we cannot oo^ 
inserting k. 

** Tlmt aie templeB larger than that of Bubastis 
and more oostlj, but none so pleasant to looic on* 
It isafier the following manner : except the entranoe 
it is surrounded with water ; for two canals branch off 
from the river» and run as far as the entrance to tb% 
temple; neither canal touching the other, but one 
nmningiound in one direction, and the other in the 
opponte. Eadi canal is one hundred feet wide, and 
the banks are lined with treee. The propylsa ace 
sixty foet high, and adorned with figures f nine feet 
high of excellent worionanship. Now the temple 
being in the middle of the city is looked down on 
from all sides as you walk round ; and tlus happens 
to be so beeause the city bias besn raised, but the 
tempk has not been moved, remaining in its original 
position. A wall goes quite round the temple, and is 
adorned with sculptures; within the enclosure is a 
grove of very tall trees planted around a large 
building (t^^), in which is the statue. The figure of 
the temple is a square, each side of which is a stadium 
(600 Greek feet). In a Ime with the entrance ia a 
road built of stone aboirt three stadia long, leading 
through ^e pubUc place towards the east. The 
breadth of the road is about 400 feet, and on each 
side of U areexceeding tall trees. The road leads t9 
the temple of Hermes." 

From this it would appear that the level of the 
idiole city was raised, except the ground occupied by 
the temi^ iduch of course after it was once buUt could 

* Hepod. if. 137, 138. 

t He meant probably intagikM in relief| m on the^ropyU of 
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let be toMriied. But tbie prtotioe of Taising the levtl 
of the cities iRTOttld show that the private houses were in 
gcnend of ew^ a nature as to ofifer no impedimttt to 
this alteration. The mass of them was probably Kttk 
Wtter than the huts of the Fe]lab» or labourers of the 
present day. Mr. Hamilton remarks that Herodotus 
description of *' lookup down on the temple" exactly 
omnre^MMMis te yk» present appearance. Bubastis lay 
en the east side of the Pelusiac branch, as may eattly 
be infened from the above ei^ract 

About m mUes N.£. of Cairo is Matarieh^ cde> 
hfttted for its spring of fresh water, no cosnmon thing 
in Egypt, and a aoiitary obelisk of one mass c^ red. 
granite that marks the site of Heliopolis or On, one of 
the most leaned of Egyptian eities. The rume ara 
described as b^ng in the form of a rectangle, about 
three milea* m drcuit There is a small model of the 
obelisk of Heliopolis in the rooms (^ the London 
Asiatic Society. Some remains of sphinxes on a road 
leading t& the site of the temple, with firagments of a 
oelossal statue, areall that now mark the place of th» 
temple so renowned in Egyptian history. The city of 
Heliopolis was deserted even in Strabos timet: two 
o( its famous obelisks bad been carried tia Rome, andy 
the resl were considerably damaged, some lying on the 
ground and others stiU standing. The descr^>tioft 
given of Heliopdis by Abd-allatif, an Arab physkiatty 
who wrote his book on Egypt about the dose of the 
twelfth century, will show that anee that period this 
place has und^rgcme eonsidecable changes. Abd-al^ 
kitif spent some years in Egypt, and saw two obelisks 
al Heliopolis, one standing imd the other ^len. 

''Among the Bftonuments of Egypt we must reckon 
those of AinH9chems t (the fountain of the Sun), a^ 
amatt town n^oiA was sunKNinded by a waU, mom, 
♦ Pococke, p» 23, note. t P- W», Casaub. 

( TbeQraekHAliopolis^ 
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easfly recognized though in ndns. These ruins belong 
to a temple where we see surprising colossal figures 
cut in stone, which are more than tlurty cubits in 
height with all their limbs in proportion. Of these 
figures some were standing on pedestals, others seated 
in different positions, in perfect regularity. In this 
town are the two famous obelisks called Pharaoh's 
Needles. They have a square base, each side of which 
is ten cubits long, and about as much in hdght, fixed 
on a solid foundation in the earth. On this base 
stands a quadrangular column of p3nramidal form, one 
hundred cubits high, which has a side of about five 
cubits at the base, and terminates in a point. The top 
is covered with a kind of copper cap, of a funnel shape, 
which descends to the distance of three cubits from the 
top. This copper through the rain and length of time 
has grown rusty and assumed a green colour, part of 
which has run down along the shaft of the obelisk. 
I saw one of these obelisks that had fallen and was 
broken in two owing to the enormity of the wei^t. 
The copper, which had covered its head was taken 
away. Around these obelisks were many others too 
numerous to count, which are not more than a third or 
one-half as high as the large ones*." 

Other Arabic writers say that on the copper top the 
figure of a man was cut, seated and looking towards 
the east This large broken obelisk which Abd-allatif 
saw, probably fell about the year 556 of the Hegira, 
or A. D. 1160 1. Tlie dimensions which Abd-alladf 
assigns to the obelisk are, as usual with this author, 
somewhatexaggerated ; but modem writers differ also 
as to its height, some making it as much as seventy 
feet, while others reduce it to sixty-four. Perhaps 
many travellers may have had no opportunity of accu^ 
rately measuring the height, but we might expect some^ 

♦ De Swsy'i Trtnslition, p. 180. 
f DeSacy,iioteip.229« 
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Me more consistency about the breadth of the base, 
which according to some is six, and according to others, 
eight feet The fact is, the sides are not all cf the same 
dimendons. Zoega, a learned writer on Egyptian an- 
tiquities, supposes* that the obeUsk which was trans- 
ported to Rome, and placed in the Campus Martius, 
came from HeliopoUs. This obelisk, according to 
Pliny t, was the work of Sesostris. We shall describe 
it more particularly in a separate chapter. 

This slight sketch of the remains of antiquity which 
the Delta now contains will serve to show that it once 
possessed monuments which might almost vie with those 
of Upper Egypt ; but from their position so near the 
sea and in the most inhabited part of Egypt, much has 
been carried away, and the materials have been used 
for the construction of modem buildings. When P. 
Lucas i^isited the temple at Bebek (a., d. 1716), the 
people in the neighbourhood were in the habit of 
cutting grinding stones out of the pedestals and capi- 
tals of the pillars. There are still to be seen at Cairo 
noble granite pillars, some Greek and others Egyptian, 
which have been carried off from the antient temples 
by the Moham.medans to adorn their own buildings. 
There are other Egyptian remains in the Delta, as 
for example at Damanhour, Tel Etmaie, and various 
places of little historical importance. ' Tel Etmaie con- 
tains, however, an entire monoUth temple, of which we 
shall speak hereafter. 

The modern town of Cairo,, or more correctly 
Kahira, built by the Arabs on the east bank of the 
Nile, lat. 30° 5', and above the point where the river 
divides, occupies a position in importance equivalent 
to that of antient Memphis. Fostat, or old Cairo, 
about three miles south of Grand Cairo, stands on the 
site of a town called Babylon, built according to tradi- 
tion by some Babylonians whom Sesostris had carried 
'*'See Ammiati.MarceUki.xvii. 4. . txxx¥i.9. 
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eapthre, aM wko ivtoltod. la l^mbo't^ tee kvm 
« RooMMH miiitary stalioii. The two broken obcilsia 
in the MiMeum wsre brought by Hbe Frenek ftcm 
Cairo. They are of small dimensions, the side of 
the base of each, as they now stand, being about 
seventeen inches. The mateiial is a fine black basalt, 
which admits a high polish ; and ^ aitist has not 
&iled to make the most of this advantage, many 
of the figures upon them being cut in a v^ 
superior manner* These obelisks, together with many 
other objects in ^ Egyptian gallery, fdi into the 
hands of the English at tfae capitulation of Alexandria 
in 1801, when the French were compelled to retire 
from Egypt. 

From Cairo ihe spectator commands a view of those 
wonderful wv^ks of the Egyptians, the great pyiamids 
<^ Jizdi, the more particuhur description of which we 
re8^T« for another part But beades the pyramids of 
Jizdi, there is a great number of pyramids of various 
soes, some veir small and in a ruinous condition, 
hning at irregukr intervals the wed bank of the Nile, 
at some distance from the xiTer, for the space of more 
than sixty mfles. 

-The village of Metrahenny, ^ half ccmcealed in a 
thicket of pahn^trses," i^ut ten miles south <^Jizeh, 
on the west side of the river, marks the site of the 
great eity of Memphis, once the rival of Thebes in 
magnitude and splendour. Yet, owing to its position, 
it has been so mudi exposed to plunder from the 
successive eoaquerors of the country, who have used it 
as a 8tone*quarry, that even Ms site has been matter of 
dispute. Independent, however, of the ruins that are 
still there, the situation is determined to correspond 
to that of Metrahenny by other evidence t that is 
incontestable. Its remains are spread over ^ exten- 
sive iqpaoe, on whk^ may be seen blocks of granite, 

*P.807. 
t See Ifajor BesneU's Geognpby of Hwtdbtui. 
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with ibigments of columns, statues and obelisks, 
which are all that lemain of the great temple of 
Hephffistus (Phtha), and the other* sacred buUdings 
of Memphis. 

" High mounds enclose a square of eight hundred 
yards from north to south, and four hundred from 
east to west. The entrance in the centre of each side 
is still visible. The two principal ones faced the 
desert and the river. We entered by the last, and 
were immediately much gratified by the sight of thirty 
or forty large blocks of very fine red granite, lying on 
the ground, evidently forming parts of some colossal 
statues, the chief ornaments of the temple f". 

The temple of Memphis was begun, according to tra- 
dition, by the mythical king Men orMenas, and succes- 
sive sovereigns laboured to extend and beautify it The 
plan of an Egyptian temple was such (as we shall see 
when we come to a more minute description of one) 
that it could be continually receiving accessions with- 
out injury to its essential parts. Herodotus tells us 
that King Sesostris placed six colossal statues in front 
of tiie great temple. When Strabo saw the Hephaes- 
teium it was still entire, but the Greek geographer, 
who seems to have been but little moved by the sight 
, of wonders, has left Abd-allatif to tell us the tale of 
what Memphis was even in the twelfth century. He 
says that it extends half a day's journey in every di- 
rection, and that in spite of the violent mutilation of its 
statues, and the immense mass of materials that had 
been carried off for building J — ^*'its ruins^offer to the 
spectator a union of things which confound him, and 
which the most eloquent man in vain would attempt 
to describe. 

'* As to the figures of idols found among these ruins, 
whether we consider their numbei; or their prodigious 
size, the thing is beyond all description. But the acci;^ 

* SeQ Strabo, p. 807. 
t HawUton, p.303. } De Sftcjr, p. 18^. 
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ffff of their fyftm, ^jmUmum of their proportioBf, 
aad their resemUaoce to natitre, are most wortiqr 
of admiratkm. I meai$ured one which without ile 
pedestal was more Uieii thirty cubits; its breedUi 
from right to left was about ten eobita, ^d from froni 
to back it was thick in prq>ortion. This statue was 
formed of a single piece of red granite, and was co« 
yerod with a red varnish to which its antiquity seemed 
only to give a new freshness." 

This kind of red paint on statues may be seen on 
several spedmims in the Museum. 

The distnct called £1 Faioum is one of the most 
interesting in Egypt, but imfortunately not so wdl 
known* as many othar parts of less importance. 
Belzoni, one of the latest travellers who visiteid it, has 
not given a clear account of what he saw. The great 
lake of this province called Birket el Keroun, fornMsrly 
Moeris, is not an artificial lake as some antient writers 
have told us, but a real work of nature about the size 
of the lake of Geneva. The water is saltish, and 
only palatable in any degree when the lake has re- 
ceived akrge infuston of fresh water from the Nile, 
with which it communicates by a branch from the 
long canal that runs parallel to the river, and is called 
the Bahr Youssouf This canal may possibly have 
been a natural channel enlarged by art, and was pro- 
bably cut from the Nile through the opening into the 
vale of Faioum, for the purpose of regulating the in- 
undation. When the water rose very high, tibe over* 
plus might be received into the lake Mceris, and kt 
out again for the purpose of irrigation as it might be 
wanted. Yet it could not frow out again by the 
same channel through which it entered, except on the 
supposition of the whole Faioum being once a great 
lake, i^d the water occupying a large surface thieit ii 

* Mr. BurtoD, we believe, has examined the FaiouiOi but has 
not yet publiibed any accoant of iU 
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now dry; The Bahr Youssouf is much higher thaii 
Uie level of the Faiouni district, and the notion of the 
water flowing back from the lake into the Nile, cer^ 
tainly presents some difficulties ; we may perhaps look 
for an exit at the N.E. extremity of the lake near 
Tamieh *. By some misunderstanding of the antient 
Greek writers, or through the mis-statements of the 
priests, this work was magnified into the excavation 
of a lake, which still in its diminished size is at least 
thirty miles long. 

The ruins at Medinet el Faioum, formerly called 
Arsinoe, and still earlier the City of Crocodiles, show 
clearly that it was once of great extent. High 
mounds, fragments of granite columns, and other in- 
dications of an antient site, are scattered all around. 
There is also an obelisk t in the neighbourhood, at a 
place called Bijige, about forty-three feet high, of red 
granite. It is much decayed all round to the height 
of about ten feet, but mostly on the south side. The 
hieroglyphics on it have been copied by Mr. Burton. 

Belzoni found remains of antient towns on the 
western side of the lake, where he is inclined to look 
for the ruins of the great labyrinth, but it certainly 
was not on that side of the lake, if we may trust the 
evidence of the best antient writers. All hopes of 
finding this curious specimen of Egyptian architecture 
are, we fear, useless. Lucas and othefs have attempted 
to show that KasrKeroun, an odd kind of building at 
the western extremity of the lake, is the real labyrinth. 
If Lucas' ugly drawing is at all like the original, we 
can have no hesitation in assigning kis labyrinth to b 
comparatively recent epoch. Part of the portico, at 
least, has been superadded* 

* See Herod, ii. 149, who seems to say, the water flowed back 
by the same channel by which it entered.— See Strab. 809 j aod 
Ritter, Africa, p. 807. 

t Pococke,i, 59. 
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^ Chapter IV, 

MONUM£NTS OF MIDDLE AND UPPER EGYPT. 

As we ascend the Nile from lat 29^, numerous mounds 
and walls, indicating sites of former cities, attract the 
voyager s attention, but we shall limit our description 
to those remains that are calculated to illustrate 
Egyptian art 

At Behneseh (the antient Oxyrhynchus), a town on 
the Bahr Youssouf, a single Corinthian* column with- 
out leaves or volutes, now partly in the sand, indicates 
that a temple once existed, built most probably about 
the age of Diocletian. But the first temple in the true 
Egyptian style that we find in Upper Egypt is the 
portico of Ashmouneint, on the west side of the river 
(lat 27® 400, on the site of the antient Hermopolis 
the Great This portico, which is all that now re- 
mains of the temple, consists of a double row of pil- 
lars, six in each row; the architraves, which are 
formed of five stones, each as usual passing from the 
centre of one pillar to that of the next, still remain. 
The stone over the centre pillars, where the interco- 
lumniation is wider than between the rest, is twenty- 
six feet and six inches long, which will serve to give 
some idea of the magnitude of the masses employed in 
the Egj'ptian buildings. There are some peculiarities 
about the pillars which will require notice when we 
come to discuss the details of an Egyptian temple, the 
present chapter being intended only to give the reader 
some adequate notion of the site and general eflect of 
the great temples of Upper Egypt 

Nearly opposite to Ashmounein is Ensentf, the an- 
tient Antinoe, the city of the Emperor Adrian, and 

* DenODi pL 31« f Denoo, pU 33 ; Minutoli'A pUt«. 
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a few miles lower on the same side of the river are the 
grottoes of Beni- Hassan (probably in the neighbour- 
hood of the antient Speos Artemidos or Cave of 
Artemis), whose painted walls will furnish. us, with 
materials for the illustration of the arts and domestic 
life of the Egyptians. These grottoes contain alsp 
large hieroglyphical tablets. 

In the hills near the town of Siout, now the chief 
place in Upper Egypt, are some magnificent tombs 
which indicate that this neighbourhood was once » 
place of some importance. Siout is piost probably 
the antient Lycopolis. Gau el Kebir (the great) i^ 
a small village on the east bank of the river (N. lat. 
27), " * remarkable for the remains of an antient tem- 
ple which had once been of considerable extent. Th^ 
ruins are three hundred feet long ; but the portico 
only is standing. It consists of eighteen column^ 
eight feet in diameter, which with their entablatures 
are each sixty-two feet high ; and, being surrounded 
by a thick grove of palm-trees, this is one of the fevf 
buildings of Egyptian origin that can be said to have 
a picturesque appearance. The sculptures on the pil^ 
lars and the front wall have nothing peculiar in them : 
at each side of the entrance is a serpent erect with % 
mitre on its head ; and on the frieze is the usual or«> 
nament of the globe and serpents — a symbol of th^ 
eternity and beneficence of the Deity." 

Such was the appearance of Gau in 1802; but thi^ 
magnificent portico, which stood close to the banks of 
the Nile, was thrown down in 1819, by the water un- 
dermining it, and when Dr. Richardson visited the 
place only a single pillar was standing. Gau, the Ger- 
man architect, whose name oddly enough happens to be 
the same as that of the place we are describing, saw 
what remained of this portico in 1818, as he wa^ 
ascending the Nile ; but in 1819, on his return fr9m 
♦H4mtttOD,p.266. • 
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Nubia, he found that nearly all traces of it had disap- 
peared. Grau is the antient AntaBopolis. It appears 
from a Greek inscription* on the frieze (which how- 
ever is incomplete) that Ptolemy Philometor and his 
sister Cleopatra dedicated it to Antaeus and the Syn* 
naean deities, b. c. 176 ; probably they built the tem- 
ple. The second part of the inscription, which is in a 
different character, shows that Aurelius and Anto- 
ninus repaired the roof 

Sheikh Eredet, twenty miles south of Gau, on the 
east side of the river, is remarkable for a colossal 
statue of Roman sculpture, about ten feet high, in a 
sitting posture, and in the costume of a Roman senator. 
At Ekhmim also, the antient Panopolis, on the east 
bank, once a city of importance, there are scattered 
ruins of two temples, but perhaps more might be dis- 
covered if any traveller had time to make excavations. 
The Greek inscription | found there on an architrave 
furnishes additional proof, if any were wanted, that 
many buildings in Egypt were erected or restored by 
the Roman emperors. This inscription contains a 
dedication to the god Pan, which confirms the opinion 
of this being the antient Panopolis, called by Herodo- 
tus, Chemmis. The old historian describes a temple 
of Perseus at Chemmis, with a large propyla. and 
colossi (vol. ii. p. 91). Ekhmim now contains the 
best Coptic church in all Egypt. 
, The remains of Arabat, the antient Abydos, on the 
west side of the river, are less known than we should 
wish them to be, as there is something very peculiar in 
the construction of the larger building, which is not a 
temple. It is nearly covered with sand, and, contrary 
to what we usually find to be the case, built partly of a 
calcareous and partly of a sandstone. Strabo speaks 
of a Memnoneium here, which, he says, is like Uie la- 
byrinth in some respects. Various chambers in it have 

• Hamiltoo, p. 268. t Ibid. p. 265. { Ibid. p. 263^ 
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beta enauned, bal v^e have act beea ablt to ismA 
with a plan of the whole buiidiii^. From this pkee 
Mr. W. Bankes brought, in 1818, a copy of a krgii 
hieroglyphical inscription, which is now commonlj 
called the Genealogi(^ Table of Abydos. It wu ia 
making an excavation for the purpose of obtaioiag a 
ground plan that the tablet was disooveied. It has 
since been copied by Mr. Burton and others. 

At the great bend of the river to the south, and on 
the west skk, stands the magnificent temple of Den- 
derah (Tentyra), the most perfect of all the existing 
monuments of Egypt The remains cover a great 
extent, and consist of various buiklings, and propyla*, 
beskles the temple itself. They are enclosed, with 
the exception <^ one propylon, within a squaie wall» 
whose i^de is one thousand feet, and biidlt of sun- 
dried bncks. The wall is in some parts thirty-five feet 
high, and fifteen thk;k. Several travellers (Mr. Hamil- 
ton, Dr. Richardson, &c.) have minutely and very ably 
described this temple with its innumerable decorations^ 
and, we believe, nearly all now agree in assigning the 
date c^ its erection either to the period of ^ Ftole^^ 
mies, or that of the early Roman emperors. If the 
inscription on the cornice of the pronaos or portico, td 
which we have before referred, is to be considered as 
decisive, this temple was built in the reign of Tiberius. 
It is however conjectured by Dr. Richardson, with 
more probability, that it was built under the Ptolemies 
and repaired in the reign of Tiberius. 

This view is taken from the French work on Egypt 
The building is very much encumb^:^ with rubbish; 
and therefore for the purpose of showing some part 
of the front entire, we have represented one smali por« 
tion as it would appear if cleared down as fer as the 

* The meaning of the word propyla may be understood by re^ 
iBiTing to the view of Luxor, opposite to p. 64. The pmpyla art 
the two Duuaif e. wails which are sefm bebiod the obelisks. 
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base. P. Lucas, who travelled, as he tells us in his title- 
page, by order of Louis XIV., has given a front view 
(vol. ii. p. 133) of the portico of Denderah, which those 
who have the opportunity may be amused by comparing 
with the French dravring, or that by Major Hayes in 
the plates accompanying Hamilton's ^gyptiaca. Since 
the time of Lucas and Norden we have made some 
progress in our knowledge of Egyptian art. Lucas' 
view certainly shows us the Isis-headed pillar ; but his 
long-necked and half-bosom bare Isis is more like the 
portrait of some fashionaUe of Louis' court, than the 
genuine head of Isis. The sculptures, though very small 
in this drawing, are distinct enou^ to be intelligible. 
One is undoubtedly a gentleman of the old school, with 
his sword by his side, sticking oiit in a very proper 
manner. Another has a three-cornered hat on, along 
old-fashioned coat, fiill in the bottom part, and de- 
soendmg as far as the knees ; while the attitude of the 
legs is exactly the very stifihess that we see in some 
old pictures. Another figure, with its back turned to 
us, is a Dutch saOor or fisherman, with large water- 
hoots on. Several other figures are fiimished with very 
respectable modem hats. NoUiing of the intercolum- 
niary walls is seen in this dravnng. When Lan^s 
edited Norden's Travels, in 1795, this miserable draw- 
ing was the only view of Denderah that he could find 
to make up for Norden's omission. 

As some more particular description of this temple 
will be useful, we give Mr. Belzoni's, which is the 
shortest, though not the most complete. 

" The firont is adorned vrith a beautifiil cornice, and 
a firieze covered with figures and hieroglyphics, over 
the centre of which the winged globe is predominant, 
and the two sides are embelUshed vrith compartments 
of sacrifices and offerings. The columns that form the 
portico are twenty-four in number, divided into four 
rows, including those in fironU On entering the gate ^*^ 
^ VOL, I. o 
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9icent changes, ttid texjahts mm^mitixi^tAMier^naiem^ 
Tiw quadrangnkr ft»rm of the capifftlB fMl ttrikes the 
eye ; eseh es^Htal e<»Mi$69 of four quiiMkkleral fiiees^ 
on wbieh are represetiled s tempte whh a diTfinQry 
nader the portico of the sMictiiary: under each aqoarc 
htt we see a colosaa) bead of Isis with cow's ears, and 
the nsnal head-dTess of females on the inionuments. 
There is not one of these heads biH is nmeh mfiti- 
hited, particularij those on the columns in Hie front 
of the temf^ facing the ontside : but notwithstandiB^ 
^is disadvantage and the fatness of their form, ^ete 
is a simplicity in their countenance that approaches S^ 
a smile. The shafts of the cc^innns are ceirercd witb 
hieroglyphics and fignres, which are in basso mhg^^ 
as are aH the fignres on the front and latoal wals* 
The front of the doorway, which is in a straight Une 
with the entrance and the sanctuary, is ridily ademed 
with figures ei sma^er site tlmn the rest of the portieo. 
The ceiling contains the lodiac, enckxied by two loBj^ 
female figure*, which extevid irom one i^e to ^ other 
of it. llie we^ am divided into several square eoa^ 
partments, each containing figures re|Mftsenting deities, 
and priests in the act of offering or immoliting vieHBis, 
On all the walls, cohmins, ceilmg, or architrsses, Mieve 
is no where a space ai two feet that is not covered 
with some figwes of human beings, amnu^s, pknts;, 
emblems of agricultmne, or oi rehgioiis cereinony. 
Wlterever the eyes tmm, wherever l^ aHentiott is 
^ed, every tlnng inspires respect and veneradott^ 
heightened by the softtoy situation of the temple, 
which adds to the sttraetkiitof these splemffid recesses. 
Th« imMf apartments are much ^e same as the 
portico, all covered with figures in basso rdievo, U^ 
which the light enters through smaU holes in the 
walls: the sanctuary itself is quite imk. In the 
oomet of ill fbmid the <kor, w^eh leads t» the loof 
^ a staircaBet^waHsof whisli aic aise ooftnaedwiOi^ 
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iipam m hmm» mliefa Ob ihe top of the templt 
the Anbs had buiU « village, I suppose to be ibt 
Boee flte?ited aad exposed to the air; b«it it ii all in 
ndiM, as ne one now lives thefef From the top I 
dwceiBded iato aooie apartments on the east side of 
the temple. Then I saw the fiimous zodiac on the 
esfling. The dreuiar form (^this wxiiac led me to 
siqspose, in some measure, that this temple was biult 
ate later period than the rest, as nothing like it is 
seen any where else. In the fh>nt of the edifioe there 
is e propylsBon, not inferior to the worics in the 
temple; and, though partly fallen, it still shows its 
antieiit gprandeur. On the left, going from the por« 
tioo, there is a small temple surrounded by columns. 
In the inside is a figure of Isis sitting with Oms in 
her lap, and other female figures, each w&h a child in 
ha arms, are observable. 

** The capitab c^tfae columns are adorned wiUi the 
figure of Typhon. The gallery or portico that sinr* 
founds the temjHe, is filled up with rubbish to a great 
height, and ¥»Us of unbumt bricks have been raised 
firom o«e column to another.*' 

We pass by Kenn^h, on the east bank, from 
vrlaeh travelleni may go to Cosseir to embark on the 
Bed Sea; we hasten by the remains of Koufi,the 
antieat Coptos, and the solitary* propykm ot Kx>us> 
standiBg alone without its temple,-^to the plain of 
Thebes, to the most wonderful assemblage of mias 
an the fiioe of the earth. 

All travellers agree that it u impossS^le to describe 
the oikd produced by the colossal remains of this an* 
tient capital ; nor does it lie within our plan to attempt 
this description at present any farther than is neces- 
suy to make our readers acquainted with the general 
character and localities of the existing temples of 

* It hfiun a Gr«ek iiseripCion, «oaUiiiing » dtdication of the 
temple by Cleopatra and Ptolemy Philometores. 
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Egypt The ground-plan* ¥rill show the site of the , 
most striking monuments on each side of the river. 

No knowledge of antiquity, no long-cherished asso- . 
dadons, no searching after something to admire, is 
necessary here. The wonders of Thebes rise l)efore the 
astonished spectator like the creations of some sij^rior . 
power. " tit appeared to me," says Belzoni, " like 
entering a city of giants, who, after a long conflict, were 
all destroyed, leaving the. ruins of their various tem- 
ples as the only proofs of their former existence." 
Denon's description of the first view of Thebes by 
the French army, which he accompanied in the ex- 
pedition into Upper Egypt, is singularly characteristic. 
*' On turning the point of a chain of mountains which 
forms a kind of promontory, we saw all at once an- 
tient Thebes in its fidl extent — that Thebes whose 
magnitude has been pictured to us by a single word 
in Homer, hundred-gated^ a poetical and unmeaning 
expression which has been so confidently repeated 
ever since. This city, described in a few pages dic- 
tated to Herodotus t by Egyptian priests, winch suc- 
ceeding authors have copied — renowned for numerous 
kings, who, through their wisdom, have been elevated 
to the rank of gods ; for laws which have been 
revered without being known; for sciences which 
have been confided to proud and mysterious inscrip- 
tions, wise and earliest monuments of the arts which 
time has respected ; — this sanctuary, abandoned, iso- 
lated through barbarism, and surrendered to the 
desert from which it was won ; this city, shrouded in 
the veil of mystery by which even colossi are magni^ 

* See chapter on Colossi. 

t Belzoni, p. 37. 

i Herodotus has given no description of Thebes. Denon se* 
vera! times quotes Herodotus for what is not in that author. But 
this is so common, even with people who have claims to scholar- 
ahip, that it has become almost a fashion to iMy that any thin^ i$ 
in Herodotus, 
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ied; this remote city, which imagination has only 
caught a glimpse of through the darkness of time,— 
was still so gigantic an s^parition, that, at the sight 
of its scattered ruins, the army halted of its own ao 
eoid, and the soldiers, with one spontaneous move- 
ment, clapped their hands." It is, however, rather 
unlbrtunate for Denon's description, that another 
traveller denies that there is such an approach to 
Thebes as is mentioned in the extract, and he assures 
OS that the ruins cannot be seen till the traveller 
comes near them ; and further, that to produce such 
astonishing efiects as the Frenchman describes, we 
ought to be very near them or among them. With^- 
out pretending to reconcile these contradictions, we 
can readily believe that the ruins may produce a con- 
siderable efiect, even at some distance, if Denon's 
drawings are at all correct As to the impression 
made by a near inspection of these wonderful re- 
mains, there is no discrepancy among travellers. 

Thebes lay on each side of the river, and extended 
also on both sides as far as the mountains. The tombs, 
which are on the western side, reach even into the limits 
tyf the desert. Four principal villages stand on the site 
of this antient city, — Luxor and Camak on the eastern, 
Gournou and Medinet-Abou on the western side. 
The temple of Luxor is very near the river, and there 
is here a good antient jetU^, well built of bricks. The 
entrance to this temple is through a magnificent pro~ 
pylon, or gateway, facing the north, 200 feet in firont, 
and 57 feet high above the present level of the soil. 
Before the gateway stand the two most perfect obelisks 
that exist, formed, as usual, of the red granite of 
Syene, and each about 80 ^t high, and from 8 to 
10 feet wide at the base. Travellers differ in their 
estimate of the width of the base, some, perhaps, taking 
the actual measure on the surface of the soil, while 
pU^ers may make allowance for the part that is burJ'- ^ 
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for that the soil is much elevated will appear from what 
follows: *' ^Between these obelijsks and the propylon 
are two colossal statues, also of red granite ; from the 
difference of the dresses it is. judged that one was. a 
male, the other a female, figure ; — they are. nearly of 
equal dzes. Though btqied in the ground to the 
chest, they still measure 21 and 22 feet from thence to 
jthe top of the mitre." Another cause of diserepancy 
in the measurements may be, that the adjacent sides 
of the obelisks are of different dimensions ; which is 
jgenerally the case. 

It is this gateway that is filled with those remark- 
able sculptures, which represent the triumph of some 
antient monarch of Egypt over an Asiatic enemy, and 
which we find repeated, both on other monuments of 
Thebes, and partly also on some of the monuments of 
Kubia, as, for example, at Ipsambul. This event 
appears to have formed an epoch in Egyptian history, 
and to have Rirnished materials both for the historian 
and the sculptpr, like the war of Troy to the Grecian 
poet. The whole length of this temple is about 800 
feet. By the aid of the ground-plan and the minuter 
description of an Egyptian temple, which we shall pre- 
sently give, its general distribution will be easily under- 
stood. 

But the remains of Carnak, about one mile and a 
quarter lower down the river, are still more wonder- 
ful than Luxor : one of the buildings is probably the 
temple of Ammon, which we know from Diodorus 
was on this side of the river. An irregular avenue oi 
sphinxes, considerably more than a mile in length 
(about 6560 feet), connected the northern entrance o€ 
the temple of Luxor with it ; but this was only one 
of several proud approaches to perhaps the largest 
assemblage of buildings that ever was erected. For a 

* Hamilton^ p. 115. There are three (see Minutolii uidthe 
I'reuch plan) ; and probably there were four. 
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minute description of Carnak we must refer to the plans 
in the great French work, and to Dr. Richardson s 
and Mr. Hamilton's accounts. The irregularities in 
the structure and approaches of this building show 
that the various parts of it were rsdsed at difierent 
periods, for indeed it would have been impossible for 
any one sovereign to have completed such a monu- 
ment in his lifetime ; and we know, also, that the 
Great Temple at Memphis received numerous additions 
during a lon^ succession of ages. Some parts, both 
of this temple and of the larger building at Carnak 
(sometimes called a palace), have been constructed out 
of the materials of earlier buildings, as we see from 
blocks of stone being occasionally placed with inverted 
hieroglyphics. It is impossible, without good drawings 
and very long descriptions, to give anything hke an 
adequate idea of the enormous remains of Carnak, 
among which we find a hall whose roof of flat stones 
is sustained by more than 130 pillars, some 26 feet, 
and others as much as 34 feet, in circumference. 

The remains on the western side of the river are, 
perhaps, more interesting than those on the east, some 
of which will form the subject of separate chapters. 

That nearly all the monuments of Thebes biBlong to 
a period anterior to the Persian conquest, b. c. 525, 
and that, among them we must look for the oldest and 
most genuine specimens of Egyptian art, is dear, both 
from the character of the monuments themselves and 
from historical records; nor is this conviction weakened 
by finding the name of Alexander twice on part of 
the buildings at Carnak*, which will prove no more 
than that a chamber might have been added to the 
temple and inscribed with his name; or that it wai^ not 
unusual. for the priests to flatter conquerors or con* 
querors' deputies by carving on stone the name of their 
flew master. Thebes was the centre of Egyptian 
t CbaippoUioPi Fr^pisi Pt 56, 
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ppwar mi conuneroe, probably long befi)ni MooipiiBS 
gsew into importance, or before the Delta wits madb 
•uitable to the purposes of hu^MLodry by the cutting of 
eui&Ls and the raising of embankmaats. 

Between Thebes and the cataracts of Assouan are 
numerous remains, which it is unnecessary to piuiicar 
lanze fur^r thui by indicating their sites, with the exr* 
oeption of the Temple of Edfou, which, as it is one of 
ibe best preserved, we ^idl afterwards make use of in 
pur description of the general structure of an £gyptiaa 
temple. 

Erments (the antient Hermonthis) is about eight 
miles from Medinet-Abou, on the same skie of the 
river. The ruins are very extensive, but the temple 
itself is small, and is remarkable for some peculi^ 
arities in the plan, as well as for having many scu^ 
tures different from what are found in any otiwr 
temple. At Erments are the foundations of a Greek 
church (for the place was once an episcopal see), 160 
feet long and 83 wide, which has had four rows of 
granite columns in the celUu The dimensions of this 
church will serve to give some idea of the kind of 
buildings erected in Egypt mider the Christian em^ 
perors : the materials are evidently those of an old 
Egyptian temple. We may remark, also, that, ia 
Upper Egypt, in early periods, granite was in general 
only used fi^ obelisks, and occasionally for propyla or 
gateways.; as, for instance, one of the propyla of 
Carnak is built of granite, covered with well-wroug^ 
hieroglyphics. There are the remains of a tank near 
the temple of Erments, cased with stones, and pro* 
vided with steps to lead down to the water. 

Passing by the ruins of several places of less im*- 
portance, we come to Esneh (Uie antient Latop<^), on 
the west bank of the river, a temple once supposed to 
be of the highest antiquity, but now brought down* 
by pretty general consent, to the.period after the Mac^ 
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^auKA eimquest It k eliciiiBbered iHtfa all tinili 
of rabbish and filth; — tile material is a iandstone, aa 
ifliial, and the portieo eonsists of aix raws of fbur 
eduiDiia eaeh, with lotos-leaf capitals, whkfa, lM>weTer, 
ire aQ different DeBon* is inctined to consider this 
M one of the finest specimens of Egyptian ardatectura. 

About halfway between Eamefa and Edibu, is the 
hat pyranud within the Hmits of Egypt, as we ascend 
tbe Nye. The side of its base is about 60 feet ; it i« 
■ow in a Tery rained f condition. Ncarty opposite to 
this pyramid, on the ea^ side, are the grottoes of 
£1 Cah (Elekhuias), whose painted chambers are the 
best place in which to study the domestic life and mratf 
eeoaomy of the Egyptiaaa 

Between the Temple of Ediba (N. L. 25"^ and thd 
oOaracta^ are the extensive quarries of Hadfar Se)^ 
ideh, and the remains of Ombi, now called Koum 
Omboo, or the hill of Ombou, where there is a mag-' 
ttficH^ temple, Gtk the top of a sandy hill near the? 
iwer ; ani a smaller temj^ of Isis to the N. W. of 
it The large temple has no propylen} or dromos 
in front of it, and the portico, contrary to nniversat 
aiage in Egypt, has sm odd number of pillars itf 
front, there having been fifteen in all, armnged hfe 
three rowa Thirteen cc^umns are stiQI standing. 
There were two prteipal entrances to this builcting, 
^diieh reaUy appears to have been two distmct temples 
ranted in one. On a cornice above the door leading 
into one of the two adyta of this temple is a Greek 
ineerlptioD, said to appear co-eval with the buil^ng 
itself. This inseription shows that the sdeos was bu^, 
or dedicated, or repaired, (we cannot say which, cc 
the Greek does not specify,) in the reign of Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra Philometores. It was dedicated (ac- 
cording to the inscription) to the great god Aroeres 

♦ Voyage, p. 148. f Sec Dcnon, pi 62 . 

X Dr. Richardson. 
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Apollo, and to the other deities of the temple, by th^ 
soldiers stationed in the Ombite nome. 

The island of Elephantine, at the northern, and 
Philffi, at the southern extremity of the cataracts, have 
been already mentioned as containing remains of 
Egyptian buildings probably belonging to the age 
of the Pharaohs, as well as erections of later dates. 
The remains of Elephantine are not very striking, 
particularly when contrasted with the noble monu- 
ments of antient art which are heaped together in 
such profusion on the little island of Philse, on' a 
space about 1250 feet long, and 400 feet broad in the 
widest part 

We have now arrived at the limit of Egypt, where 
the Navigation is impeded by the rapids caused by the 
numerous granite rocks and islands in the river, and 
where once undoubtedly, owing to the necessity of 
unloading cargoes, and again shipping them at Syene, 
the Egyptians, and others connected with them by 
commerce, must have formed a dep6t for their various 
wares. Thus this rocky district became a commercial 
centre ; and wherever commerce existed in the antient 
world, temples arose, and by throwing their sacred 
protection over all within the hallowed precincts, con- 
tributed to the preservation of property and the conti- 
nuance of friendly intercourse. To such a cause, per- 
haps, we may partly assign the buildings of Syene, 
Phite, and Elephantine. The granite quarries alone 
in the neighbourhood of Syene must have employed 
a consid^ble number of hands, and thus have con- 
tribu^ t^crease the population of this district 
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Ghamer V. 

AN icSirPT^AK TftlkpLlS. 

Tub T^ihple bf Edfeii, which we have fchosen as bnfc 
of th^ niost jsuitable tb illdstt-ate the general style of 
thfe §acr^ buildings of Egypt, though not the most 
totient of the existing mdntiments, is one of the most 
imposing in lis appearance, and one of the completest 
both in ltd great outline and its smaller details. II 
stands 6h the west side of the. river (N. lat. 25**), on 
a small eminence on the plain, which has here an 
tttrasually low level. The temple is exceedingly en- 
ctimbered with rubbish, both outside and inside. The 
accompanying view, taken from west to east, will 
convey a general impression of the exterior of this 
tethplei as Well as of som^ part of the interior distri-^ 
bntibn. 

The entrance is comtk>sed of two pyramidal molesi 
tomfetihies called {)ropylaed b^ modem writers, each 
ftmtt of which is about a hundred and four* feet 
h)Mg; and thiH]^-seveii wide at the base; the mole^ 
are about bne huudred and fourteen feet high. These 
diltietisiotis of the base (one hundred and four feet 
by thhrty-seven) diminish gradually from the base 
to the summit, where the horizotital section is eighty- 
four feet by twenty. They are, in fact, truncated 
I^rramids, with a rectangular base (not a square), an J 
sides inclining less to bne another than in the regular 
pynunids. Between the tnoles is the door, from 
the jambs of which project two pieces of stone, which 
w^re inteUded, as Denon supposes, to suppori the 
heads • of two colossal figures. We see, in fact, two 
* ^ Se^ the ground-plan, oh which th9 dimeDsions are given iti 
Biglisb feet|* and teatiis of 9 foot; 
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colossal statues similariy placed at the entrance of the 
great temple of Luxor*, and we know that it was 
usual both for colossi and obelisks to be used in 
pairs, and placed as an ornament in front of the pro- 
pylsea. Two obelisks, as we have before remarked, 
are thus placed in front of the great doorway of Luxor. 
jOn each of the fronts of the propylaea may be ob- 
•served two long niches, before which, Denon supposes, 
obelisks must formerly have stood, as he found similar 
niches cut on the wall behind the obelisks of Phils ; 
or they may have been intended to receive some such 
long spearlike ornament as we see on one of the 
restored propyla, as given in the French work on 
Egypt. On the walls of these moles immense figures 
are sculptured in a masterly style: there are Uiree 
rows in the front, the lowest containing the largest 
figures. Afler passing through the doorway we enter 
a court (which may be partly seen in the view) sur- 
rounded with pillars : on each of the longer sides there 
is a row of twelve pillars, which are placed at some 
distance from the side- walls ; and as the space between 
the tops of the pillars and the wall is roofed over 
with stone, a covered portico is formed which leads 
on each side to the door of the staircases which .are 
in the pyramidal moles. These staircases furnish 
an access to the chambers of the propyleea. There 
is also a row of four pillars, including the comer 
one, on each side of the doorway as we enter the 
court, similarly covered over. From the base of 
these pillars to the top of the stone-covering is 
about thirty-seven feet six inches. This enclosure 
is now filled with rubbish and wretched buildings, one 
of which may be seen in Denon's view to the left of 
the moles, forming a part of the modern village of 
£dfou. There is a gradual ascent by a kind of 
steps, as represented in the longitudinal section 
* See DenoQi pi. 50^ ind our pi., p.,91. 
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com to tne j^rbnaos or portico. 

Hie portidd, as we see from the ground-plan, consists 
of eighteeii pillars, six in a row, the intercbltimniatioii 
of the central ones, forming the doorway, being, as 
nsual, the . gi^alest . The whole height of the portico 
above the lowest level of the court is aboiit fitty-six feet, 
part of which is 3ue to the gradual ascent ju^t described, 
which seebis to have been common in tnaii^ temples, 
for the purjjdse of giving the facade a greater eleva- 
tion. The ihtercolumniations of the front billars are 
built up to ihore than half the height. After passing 
through the^ prbnaos, we cotne to a <iboirWay which 
leads towards tile sekos or cell, which, iti tH^ Egyptian 
temples, ii ttlways ditided into several fepkrtments ; 
bat this sekos k so full of rubbish and filth, that some 
travellers have complained that it is Imjiossible to 
make out the distHbutibil of ttns pdrt df the temple. 
The accoin|)atiying grdund-plauj howeveri which is 
taken frohi the great French work on Egypt, will 
enable us, if it is coitect, to comprehend tt^ arrange- 
ment of the Interior parts. 

Passing ttirough S second doorway, and leaving on 
each hand i. long chamber; we enter a kind of hy- 
postyle hall; supported by twelve pillars ; the roof is 
flat, and fbtmed by large beams of stotie crossing 
from each hiWak to the next in the same row, the 
whole beiiig covered with thick flat slabs. The 
pillars hate the qtiadrilateral Isis-headed capital, as at 
Denderah. After leaving this chamber, we come 
to another long and narrow one, from which there 
are two shiilll entrances to the ^de-galleries, wherein 
we see flights of steps leading upwards lo the roof 
of the sekbs. Still further, we see another small 



chamber, ;^ith an apartment on each^dfi of it, pro- 
bably for the lise brthf pnesls: .Ffbttt this last- 

jcess itself^ 
hS 
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oblong^ Kornn al>out-thirty-tliFee feet by seventeen, in 
which the figure of the deity was placed. This might 
either be a statue of stone, with an altar or small 
monolith in front of it ; or it might be a painted relief 
ifith a figure on each side of the deity, in the act of 
adoration, as we see in various temples, particularly in 
Nubia. In these sanctuaries, there was generally a 
monolith. From the chamber, which is immediately 
in front of the adytum, we see two galleries running 
down on each side of it, and leading to a doorway, by 
which the priests might walk into a lai^, but per- 
fectly retired space, all round the sanctuary, or might 
ascend on the roof by a flight of steps to enjoy the 
pure air and the light on the terraced roof; for below 
they had no light at all, except it might be from small 
apertures, through which the Fellahs,. who now live on 
the roof, discharge all their dirt into the temple. It 
will be observed that, from the covered gallery on each 
side of the large open area, there is a path continued 
all round the temple, between the outer and the inner 
wall. Probably the vulgar were all9wed to use this 
walk, as a thick wall was between them and the 
apartments devoted to the priests and the worship of 
the deity ; for none but the priests, and probably the 
Ipngs, were admitted into the inner apartments, much 
less into the adytum, which contained the representa- 
tion of the deity. Pausanias*, in the second century 
pf our era, when travelling in Greece, was not al- 
lowed to see the statue of Isis in the temple of Phlius, 
where the Isiae worship had been introduced. A 
wall, as usual, surrounds the temple, decorated on 
both sides with hieroglyphics executed with the greatest 
aare. The terrace is now covered with piud cottages, 
and the chambers of the sekos serve as repositories for 
prain or other commodities, or as receptacles tor dirt, 
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Belzoni's account of this tehitile ^11 serVe to c8ni-» 
plete oiit- description of Its general appekrdnce. 

" *This temple may be bompared with ihat Ht 
^entyra for preserv^tioh, and is superioi* in iiidgnl- 
tude. The ^ropylaeon is the largest and tao^t jierfecl 
of any ill E]gypt: it is cbvered on all sides with 
colossal figures of intaglio rilevatot, and contains 
several apartments ill the interior, which receive light 
by square apertures ih the side. We have hfere one of 
those curious subjects of inquiry, which, iti my bpihiort, 
have never yet been explaiiled. These square holes, 
^r tHndow^, viewed from the inside of the chambers, 
appear t0 have been made for the piirpose 6f giving 
light to these apartirieiits, or td hold Some particular 
omathent^ or emblems, placed in them occasionally 
on festival days ; consequently it must be concluded 
that they ivere madiB at the same time with the build- 
ing. Yel,*oii the outside; these very windows come ill 
contact tdth the colossal figures V^rhich are sculptured 
on the walls ; and part ol thesfe appear as if cut otf 
whfere the windows have been inade ; s6 that, from 
the appearance on the outside, it is to be inferred that 
these apertures were formed after thfe building was 
finished. For my own part, I think they were cut 
long after that period, and tnade to give light to the 
apartments, which were inhabited by people of a dif^ 
ferent religion from those who built thfe temple. The 
pronaos (the entrance-court) iS very wide, and is the 
only one to be seen in Egypt in such perfection, 
though completely encumbered with Arab huts. Thfe 
portico is also magnifijcent ; but, urifbrtunatfely, abote 
three-fourths bf it covered with rubbish. Tlirough 
some holes in the uppet jiart bf the sekos 1 entered 
the inner apartments ; but they ik^te so obstructed 

* Belroni, p. 56. 

t The meaning of this term may b^ understood by lookiog at 
the figures sculptured on the obelises in the Museum. 
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ihai I could not proceed far. The Fellahs have built 
part of their village on the top of it, as well as stables 
for cattle, &e. The temple is surrounded by a high 
thick wall, which extends from each side of the pro* 
pykeon, so as to enclose the whole building. Not only 
•t^ temple, but every part of the wall, is covered 
with hieroglyphics and figures. On the side wall of 
•the pronaos I observed the figure of Harpocrates, 
which is. described by Mr. Hamilton, seated on a full- 
bbwn lotus, with his fingers on his lips, as in the 
minor temple at Tentyra ; and on the west side of the 
wall is the figure of a unicorn. This is one of the 
iew figures of beasts I observed in Egypt. The ele- 
phant is to be seen only in the entrance to the temple 
pf I sis, in the island of Phils : the horse, as a hiero- 
glyphic, is on the northern exterior wall at Medinet- 
Abou, and the camelopard is on the wall of the sekos 
of the Memnonium, s^nd on the back of the temple of 
Erments. On looking at an edifice of such magni- 
tude, workmanship, and antiquity, inhabited by a half- 
savage people, whose huts are stuck against it, not 
unlike wasps' nests, and to contrast their filthy clothes 
with these sacred images, that were once so highly 
venerated, makes one strongly feel the difierence . be- 
tween the antient and the modern state of Egypt. 
The minor temple is but of small dimensions. It had 
a portico in front, nothing of which is to be seen 
but fragments of columns buried in the rubbish."— 
" Farther on," he continues, " to the south is part of 
a building, which no doubt was a second propylseon, 
as it faces the one now standing. Farther still, is a 
small temple, almost unnoticed by travellers, which 
has an avenue of sphinxes, leading in a right hne 
towards the temple. The sphinxes, several of which 
I cleared from the surrounding sand, have a lion's 
body and a female head as large as life. There are 
vast heaps of ruins all around these temples, and 
many relics of antic^uity may be buried there." 
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tie 6fagH.tihgg in the FrfetKih #otk etiabfe y W 
adci to what has already been said^ a few particulari 
ir<^peeting thfe decorations of this temple. The sfculp- 
tures bn both faced of the propyla are eiactly thd 
same, and distribtitecl into three compartments; one 
above ^mother: thlii waii a very Common mode of 
strratiging th^ir pictorial desighs in Egypt, and maj^ 
be observed in marly of the tombs. The heights of 
these compartments, beginnihg with the l6west; arii 
respectively about fifty, eighteen, and fourteen atldt 
a hdlf feet, which leaves a space between each com* 
partment; and also between the highest compart* 
ment and the cornice. The height of the figures Iti. 
the lowest, including their caps, is about forty-six 
ffeet : here we observe a tall figure, with uplift^ Axe^ 
g^ing to strike ofi^ the htod of a Briareus, or rather 
the heads of a, great number of people, whom the 
hero has cdhtrlved to grasp firmly by the htiir, whii^ 
he hdlds them suspended in the attitude of entreaty; 
The vtdture, a bird that ttfteii abcompanifes the Egyp^ 
tiah cbiiijueroi*, ii hovering ovet the uj[ilifted hand 
with ieL ring in its claws. Two female fi^re^, fex-^ 
actly klikis, oiie standing behind the o^ther. With th(i 
high bap oh theiir heads; and the sacred serpetit erect 
on their brows, are looking towards the male figure. 
In one hafad they hold a kind of key, \rith a citfeu- 
lar handle, which, frbm its having some resemblance 
to the letter T, is often called the ilaci^ Tdu, or 
crux aiiSata. Two elUptical ringSj or cartouches, suchi 
as are now knowii to coritairi the names and title* 
of kings, are seen on each sid& heat the hero's head^ 
dress, but there are n6 characters within them, ac^ 
cording to the engraving ; and no traces of their 
having been erased by violenccj which is a very 
ordinary occurrence in the monhmehts bf Egypt; 
The other two compartments^ oh each side, bontaitt 
ihk usual irepreseiitatiod of bfiefih^ mad^ do tl|^ 
peities* • v . . , • 
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The doorway of an Egyptian propylon is one of 
the most imposing parts of the architecture. In 
this instance, the \wiole height, frpin the base of the 
doorway to the top of the cornice, is 74 J feet, and 
the height of the entrance itself about 51f , leaving 
22| feet for the architrave, the noble moulding, the 
ftieze, and the cornice that surmount it. The width 
of the doorway is the same all the. way from the 
bottom to the top, the whole width being 40^ feet, 
and that of the passage itself 17|. The winged 
globe, flanked pn each side l^ the ferect serpent, or- 
naments, as usual, the frieze of the doprway. It 
is impossible, without engravings on a large scale, 
to give any adequate idea of the bold gigQ];^tic mould- 
ings which run along the edges pf the propylaea, 
and other corresponding Unes of the portico and 
the rest of the building. In the ^unny cliipate of 
Egjrpt the effect of the shadows from these projecting 
ornaments, but more particularly those from the well- 
rounded cornices, must make a most pleading cqntrast 
with the illuniinated part of the building. The bold 
sweep and projection pf the cornice, thj^ forms the 
finish of the pronaos, as in the temple of Denderah, 
will oilen throw a deep and strong shade over a large 
part of the front of this noble temple. The capitals 
of the pillars in the entrance-court presept three or 
four varieties ; and this is also the case with the pillars 
in the portico of this and other temples, which makes 
one striking difference in thp chamcteristics of an 
Egyptian and a Grecian tempfe. The longitu4inal 
section pf the whole building (Egypte, i. pi 50) shows 
that tl^e front p^ the pronaos recetles a little from the 
perpendicidi^r a|( it rises, similarly to that of the pro- 
pylaeai Qi^ two feces of the cubilcal block (le de) that 
surmounts the capital of th^ §econd pillar in the second 
right-hand row of the hypostyle chamber, there are two 
elliptical rings containing proper names and titles 
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One of the rings has the name of Ptolemy expressed 
in hieroglyphic characters, with the addition of '* th6 
immortal, beloved by Phtha/' according to M. Cham- 
pollion*s version. 

There are some representations of animals among 
the sculptures on this temple, that are rather un- 
common. The hog appears several times, very well 
drawn, with his tail as gracefully curled as any modem 
pig could show. In pi. 59 we have a man spearing a 
tortoise ; and in another place a horse, which is very 
rarely indeed found among those representations of 
animals which we call hieroglyphics. In the historical 
sculptures and battle-scenes on the temples of Thebes, 
it occurs frequently. 

A short distance to the south of the great temple is 
a smaller one, which is generstUy considered to be a 
temple of Typhon, or the evil deity. This is inferred 
from the figure of the ugly being that appears on the 
l^ths of the quadrangular-topped pillars, just as he 
IS seen on the capitals of the columns in a smaller 
temple at Denderah, which is near the large one. 
The front of this Typhonium faces the east, and that 
of the great temple, the south. The axes of the two 
are consequently at right angles to one another, or 
nther form an angle of about 89^ 6^ according to 
measurement. 

The uppermost figure of the engraving opposite is 
a Typhonian head. The three figures beneath also 
belong to the same class of representations. 

A Typhonium is also found by the side of the tem- 
ple of the good deity at Denderah, Philse, &c., and 
placed in a similar position. 

It may now be useful to compare Strabo's sketch 
of an Elgyptian temple with this description of Edfou. 
The Greek geographer, it should be remembered, 
appears to have had in view, in his description, the 
temple of Heliopolis, which no longer exists. 

TOL, !• 1 
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^* * Tbe ftnap^me^t of the par^ of au Egfptiam 
iempl^ is as follows : Iq a line with ^he entrance into 
the ^^cffsd enclosure (rdfAe^o^), is a paved roa^ 9f 
avenue about a hundred feet in breadth or spmetimes 
less, and in length from three to four hundred feet, or 
even more. This is qalled the dromos, a^ Callima* 
phus has it : 

' This is the sacred dromos of Anubis/ 

Through the whok length of the dromos, and on ^ach 
aide of it, sphinxes are placed, at the distance of 
thirty feet from one another or somewhat more, 
Ibrming a double row, one on each side. Afler the 
sphinxes you come to a large propylop, and as yoi| 
advance you come to another, and to a third siler 
that; for no definite number, either of prppyla oy 
sphinxes is required in the plan, but they vary in 
different temples as to their number, as yjfeW as to th^ 
length and breadth of the dromi. After the propyla 
we come to the temple itself {veu)9 ot> vags), whicl^ 
has always a large and handsome pronaos op pprtioo, 
and a sekos or cella of only moderate dimensions, 
with no image in it, or, at lea§t, not on^ of huipaQ 
shape, but some representation of a brute animal. 
On each side of the pronaos, and in front pf it, are 
what they call the wings (irre^a). These are two 
walls of equal height (with the temple?), but their 
width at the base is somewhat more than the breadth 
of the temple measured along its basement line. 
This width of the wings, however, gradually dimi- 
nishes from the bpttom to the top, pwing to the side^ 
inclining inwards towards one another, up to the 
height of seventy-Eve or ninety feetf. These walls 

♦ B. 805, Casaub. 

f Strabo is evidently speaking of the great pyramidal naole^i 
tucb as we see in front of the tepiple of Edfou, but^ ia this in- 
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have scalptured fefdis ci& liiem of a large size like 
Tyrrhenian figiifes, |nH t^e very antient Greek works 
of the same class. ,Tn^re is also at Heliopolis (the 
geographer is describifag itiis piBce) a chamber wHh 
many pillars*, like that at Meihphis, in a barbaric 
style; for, except that the J)illars are large and nu- 
merous, and form many rows, there is nothing in 
them agreeable td the eye or calculated to produce 
effect They are mere specimens of much labour ill 
bestowed/' 

From Belzoni's account it would appear that the 
great temple of Edfou once had a second propylon* 
agreeably to Strabo's general description, and also a 
dromos or avenue of sphinxes, which probably con- 
nected the little temple before which they stand with 
the large one. 

The great monuments of Thebes are the best 
school in which we can study the old and genuine 
architecture of the Egyptians. Those remains lie on 
both sides of the river, as we have already described. 
Luxor t is on the eastern side, and the rear or south- 
em part of the building is close on the bank of the 
stream. It stands, like many other edifices, on an 
artificial elevation, about ten feet high, surrounded by 
a brick wall. The northern part, which contains the 
great entrance, is much enctimbieired with the rubbish 
and huts of the moderd village. 

stance, the moles are higher than the temple, as, we believe, they 
always were. The translation presents something like the mean- 
ing of Sirabo, but ihe sentence in whicli he speaks of the '^ great 
walls in front of the temple*' is exceedingly obscure, and un- 
doubtedly corrupted. We find an interpretation given to this pas- 
sage in the notes to Minutolii p. 382, pretty nearly the same as 
we have proposed in our translation. ^ 

* Such as we have described ih the |)lan of Edfou. See also 
the plan of the hypostyle chaihber id the (>aiace or temple of 
Camak— (Egypte.) 

t El Kusr, «« the ruifllr. 
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An ih^pe^iott of this ground-iilatt * will aid us ita 
fbrtning some more etact idea of the progress of 
Egyptian architecture; fot this building at Luxoir 
is universally acknowledged to be one of the old 
^nuine edifices of Egypt, erected, most probably^ 
during a long period Of pros^rity, when Thebes waa 
the residence of the native monarchs, and also the 
cfentre of an extensive inland traffic. 

The reader id already femiliat with the entrance td 
this building from the print given at p. 64. In the 
ground-plan We see first, the place where the twO 
obelisks stand; hext, behiiid them, thfe position of 
the two colossal statues, with their shoulders just 
Hsing ^bove the accumulated rubbish, and the high 
cap on their heads; and again, behind these, tb6 
great propylaea with the ^titrdnce between them. In 
Minutoli's plan, and in that of the French, a third co- 
lossus is seeti near the iniddle part of the right>hand 
propylon. It is surrounded with modem buildings, 
and can only be seen from the top of the propylaea. 
We may presume there was another colossus to cor« 
respond on the opposite side, thus making four in all. 
From the propylaea we pass into a peristyle court 
about 232 feet long by 174, round which we see re- 
mains of the double row of pillars indicated in the 
ground-plan, and partly shewn also in tlie general 
view. This court contains an enormous quantity of 
earth and rubbish, that has accumulated in the course 
of centuries ; owing principally to its present tenants^ 
for the Arabs have placed part of their village within 
this enclosure. After passing from this court through 
other pyramidal propylaea we come to a double row 

* This plan is from the French work, and it will be found, on 
comparison, to differ in several respects from that of Minutoli^ 
which we should have preferred following, had we been earlier 
aware of the difference. Either plan, however, answers suffi^ 
ciently well the purpose which we have in view, which is not the 
Aiiiute ^tail of all t&e part^ of ifiis building. 
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^ seveti columns 11^ feet in diameter, and here we 
observe that the axis of the temple changes its direc* 
tion; and again, on entering the portico, which is 
formed of thirty-two pillars in four parallel rows, we 
perceive that there is another slight change of the line» 
in which the temple stands. In the French plan, the 
angle between the magnetic pole and the axis of the 
first great court is 58° ; the corresponding angle of 
the gallery which succeeds to the first court is 49° 30 ; 
and the third change in the direction of the building i» 
measured by an angle of 46° 21 . This irregularity 
would lead us to conjecture that the whole was not 
built at once, according to a general plan, but that 
it was the work of successive ages. Now, supposing 
this building to have been a temple, there is no part 
which could be specially appropriated to the religious 
service of the Deity and the use of the priests, except 
the numerous small chambers at the extremity of the 
]>uilding ; we cannot, therefore, help considering the 
southern part of this edifice, with its adjoining cham^ 
bers, as the original temple, to which successive mo- 
parchs or priests made additions, which at last were 
completed by the great court, with its propylaea, colossi, 
and obelisks. That tradition, at least, assigned this 
kind of gradual growth to some of the great temples 
of Egypt, is clear from the instance of the temple of 
Phtha at Memphis, which we have already referred 
to. This temple at Memphis appears to have had 
four great entrances built by different kings, and si- 
milar to that at Luxor, as shown in the print. One of 
them was built by King Amasis, as Herodotus was 
informed; a ^t of which reasonable evidence could 
be found, even in vulgar tradition, as this Greek mer- 
phant visited Egypt within less than a century after 
the death of Amasis, which was followed by the Per* 
9ian conquest of that country. 

It may appear, at first sights difficult to 9ssi^n an^ 
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leason for the later architects of the temple of Xiuxor 
making a change in the line of the building's direction. 
But it seems probable that this was done in order that 
the northern front might he more nearly opposite to 
|he temple of Camak, with which it was connected by 
a long alley of sphinxes* This alley, however, •does 
not run in a straight line, but makes a bend to the 
light, and then another to the left before it reaches 
tfie southern propyla of Carnak. If this be admitted 
as a true explanation, it will follow that the norUiem 
part of Luxor is more recent than the temple at 
Camak with which it is connected. 

Professor Heeren* and some other writers on Egyp* 
tian antiquities consider the edifice at Luxor not to have 
been a temple, but a palace, or rather a public build- 
ing for some civil purpose. It seems, indeed, not un- 
likely that the magnificent monarchs of Thebes would 
build palaces and other pubUc edifices in which they 
YTOuld receive the homage of their subjects, dispense 
justice, and display their splendour and wealth to the em- 
bassies from foreign nations, which we see represented 
^mong the historical sculptures of Egypt. The 
general style of those Theban buildings which are 
undoubtedly temples, and of those which Heeren con- 
siders to be palaces, agree in the grand characteristics 
of propyla, extensive courts, and hypostyle chambers. 
There is also this fiirther agreement, that in the |)a- 
laces as well as in the temples, we find chambers for 
the priests, and apartments adapted to religious ser- 
vice ; and in this there is no inconsistency, for we know 
that the Egyptian kings were bound to practise a 
strict and daily observance of religious duties. But 
amidst the numerous small apartments of Luxor, we 
do not observe any one exactly corresponding to 
Oie adytum of a temple, which, we believe, is almost 
always an oblong room of small dimensions, not sup- 
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ported by pillars. Heilren remarks another cHkractei^-i 
istic diflferfence in the sculpiui^s of these tw6 classes bf 
buildings. The trails df both art cbtered either WitH 
t«liefe or int^lios, Btlt those of the temples are apprai 
priated tb religious subjects, while On the oiiter iralW 
Of the iidlace, and the inner Trails of the great eoiirts, 
ih addition td some representations of a religious kind; 
wfe find battles by Sea and land, hunting scenes, &c. 
irhich nercr appear on the tertiples. Again, in thosd 
apartmehts of the palaces, which we may suppose td 
have been approjiriated to the domestic use of thfe 
kingt we observe the occupations and scenes of daily 
life depicted — not indfeed without some intermixture 
elf religious subjects, for the omission of such repre- 
sentations would have been at variance with the whole 
character 6f Egyptian art, but still in a style very difi^ 
rent from the purely religious sculptures of the edifices 
supposed tb have beeri appropriated to sacred purposes. 
These reaitons seem to us to have great weight, and to 
bie well deserving of the attention of antiquaries. 

The small chambers at the extremity of this great 
edifice at Luxor are built of granite ; the rest of the 
temple is of sandstone. From the Christian paint-* 
ings* on the walls, the circular niches and the door- 
ivays that are built up, it appears that some of the 
chambers were once used as a church. 

It was the practice of the kings of Egypt, both na- 
tive and Gh:eek, to place their names on the buildings 
ivWch they erected br adorned ; and sometimes, per-' 
haps, particularly in the case of the Greek sovereigns, 
it was not unusual to cut their letters and their name 
on buildings erected long before their time. The name 
of Alexanderf Is read in hieroglyphics on a portion of 
the temple at Luxor, which is said to bear also marks 
of being a more recetit construction than the rest of the 

* kamilton, p. It9. - 
t Ch&mpoUioDi fticH^ p; 2^9, 2nd edition 
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edifice, and may therefore probably have had Akxan^ 
der*s name inscribed on it, by the priests, out<^com* 
pliment to their new master. 

The remains of Camak lie north-east of Luxor, 
about 2,500 feet from the banks of the river, the 
principal part on an artificial elevation, surrounded by 
a wall of unbumt bricks, about 5,300 yards in circuit 
It is impossible, without a plan * on a large scale, to 
give any adequate idea of the extent of these remains. 
They consist of several buildings, the largest of which, 
by some called a palace and by others a temple, is 
contained within the spacious enclosure just mentioned, 
which was extensive enough to hold also a large tank, 
which was cased with stone, and had a flight of steps 
leading down to it. The chief front (the western) is 
tamed to the Nile, with which it was connected by an 
alley of colossal crio-sphinxes ; and at the termination 
there was probably a flight of steps leading down to 
the banks of the river. The axis of each part of this 
temple lies in the same direction, which is 49*'t west 
of the magnetic pole. 

Here the devotee would land> who came from a dis^ 
tance to the shrine of Ammon, and with amazement 
and a feehng of religious awe, would he slowly walk 
along between the majestic and tranquil sphinxes to 
the still more magnificent propyla of the building. 
This { colossal entrance is about 360 feet long and 
148 high, but without sculptures ; the great door in 
the middle is 64 feet in height Passing through this 
doorway, he would enter a large court, occupied by a 
range of pillars on the north and south sides, and a 
double row of taller pillars running down the middle. 
It is rather curious that on the south side of this court 
another building of smaller dimensions projects some 

* See Egypte, iii. pi. 16. 

t Ground-plan, Egypte, pi. 20. We do not know whether 
t}»e quadrant is here divided into 90^ or lOO®* 
X Heeren. Dr. RicbardsQiu French plan. 
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dteUhfci^ ihto'ili which Wai feitiiei' a siiBBrfflfikte jiw* 
flf thfe kr^i- ttnitile, ttr, if we coASidfet tHfegtgktbilild- 
ing to be a palace, this appendage itiiist be considered 
a§ A iemifle stttached to it. The piMrfi in the middle 
6f the entrance cKJurt terminaie opposite td two* cdlds- 
sai statues in front of a second prbpylbh, thi^tlgh 
which, after ascending a flight of twenty-seven steps; 
ire cohie tb a Idrge hall Which has had a ^at stone roofi 
This is thfe great hypostyle hall of Carnak, Which ISr 
supported by one hiindred and thirty-four fcolossal pil- 
lars ; there being sixteen cblumns running ach)ss thfe 
breddih df the building, in nine parallel rows, Which; 
howiBvfer, as we shall J)reseritly explain; bffer somli 
itt^^rlties. 

The ,hypo§tyle hall has a double row of larger pitlarS; 
twelvfe in hiimber, running down the centte. Owing 
td the projection bf a doorway or entrance from 
the court which succeeds thfe hypbstylfe hall, there are 
tWb pillars cut o^ on each side, from the rows ol 
snialler pillars Which dre next to the larger one^: 
This reduces the whole number td dne hurldred and 
thirt^-ibur, whifch Would be one hundred and forty- 
foiiir, if &\\ the pillars were of the same size, and if thbte 
Wer^ rib irriegularity in the two rows nearest the centre 
Jrdws on each side. The width of this magnificent 
hall is about 338 f^t, and the length or depth (mea- 
sured in the direction df the axis df the building) 170^ 
feet. It is remarkable that the great courts and cham- 
bers in some bf the oldest Egyptian buildings, such as 
Medinet-Abou and the tomb of Osymandyas, have their 
Width greater than their length : the entrance, in fact; 
iis in the centre df the Idngest side ; and this appa- 
rently niUst have been part of the architect's design. 
In the small chambers, however, such as the sanc- 

* One is still standing in tolerable preser?atioh. it is a figure 
Vith 6n6 fbot i Xhih in adVknce of the othbr. The ^Hote is tokde 
of a single block. — See Fretich drawliigj lindMajdr Hayes' ft^etcir 
ia the plates to Hamiltoa'M Sg^tioct 
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Terse ; ftUfi ajso ip th§ great cpviyt^ of the palace of 
Jiuxor, in tjj^t of Edfqw. ^nd q^hey t^^pple?. Thp 
ai^ of tliis prq4igious hall i^ 57,62p square feet, 
qn whicl) s^cl th§ l^^^dr^d apd ibirity-feui: cplumoi 
tbelarge§t^ Heay 11 feet in diaip^tet, qnqe support- 
ing a rpqf of enori^ious slabs pf ston^, Wpr4s $upe 
inadequ^t^ to express tb^ grandevir pf cpnceptioQ 
j^lul^i^^ ^^ this design, phampollion'i^ expression, 
though tjeforp q^qte4, is >vp^th quoting ^gaiu, fts it 
icony^y^ the full (brce pf a powerful impregsioii ; — 
-* The iip^gipatioij wliich i^ ^urppe ri§^ far above onir 
porticoes sinks abashed at the foot of th? pne hundred 
l^nd forty colupins pf the Jiypostyje hall pf C^ru^V*" 

But we sh^ll form a ynprp exact idea pf this §QQ|raiQ\}p 
j|rork by comparing it with some sta^cjard of which M![ft 
f^ judg^. The church of St. Martin's iii the Field?, 
one qf the finest ^nd largest of moj^eni rehgipu? ^^' 
fices ip Lpndon, is 137|feet long and 81 f^eiwjde, 
^[leasur^d along the outside t)asement, npt including 
the ptep§ apd porticp. This will giy^ an ir^a of negirly 
) 1,1 50 sqn?^re feet, which is not §q much as pne-flfth 
part pf the great hall pf Carnak. 

P^ we ni^y consider the matter in the follpwiny 
:ff^y, Th^ width pf t^he hall pf Cama^: is n^ore than 
iqnr times that of the f|:pnt of §t. l^^ytin's church, 
while the depth of the former exceeds the length of 
ttie latter by moire than 32 feet. Therefore fouy sv^ph 
churches as St. Martin's might st^nd side by side on 
the area of this hall, without occupying the whole space. 
In forming this calculation the oz^^er InjBasurements of 
Si. Martin's church have been taken, and the inimpv 
measure of the great hall of Carnak, But the great 
hall itself is not more than pne-^eventh of the whole 
area enclosed by the walls of the great temple. 

The two rows of columns down the middle are larger 
* Westminster Review, xxviii. 416. 
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than the rest, and were designed to support the higk*^ 
est part of the roof, in the vertical sides of which simdl 
window-lights are cut. Both the pillars, walls, and 
propyla of this magnificent colonnade are complet^y 
covered with sculptured forms of deities* On the 
outside of this part of the temple two immense boats 
are sculptured ; one of them, which is 51 feet long*, 
has the head of a ram at each end. Another boat, 
45 feet in length, is full of people, who are pushing it 
along with poles. In the French work (Antiq. iii. 33) 
two such boats are represented, but here the people in 
the first boat are pulling along the second boat, which 
is that of Ammon. 

At this part of the building where the grand hall 
terminates, the great passage fix>m the temple of 
Luxor, afiter having made two deviations firom the 
main line, strikes in, by which the sacred processions 
would arrive firom the last mentioned place through 
the long avenues of sphinxes and under four sue> 
cessive propyla to the great temple of Carnak. Here 
also, near the centre of this magnificent building, 
are three noble obelisks about 70 feet high, and 9 
square at the base ; a fourth obelisk is lying on the 
ground cut into two pieces *. Near these obelisks 
are some small chambers, which either contained the 
adytum, or were set apart for the use of the priests. 

* We have here followed Dr. Richardson *» description, which, 
however, does not agree exactly with the French plan (iii. 21). 
According to the French plate just referred to, after leaving the 
hypostyle hall we pass through propyla to a wide and narrow 
court where two obelisks once stood, of which one only now re- 
mains, in front of other propyla. It seems as if a new building 
commenced here. After going through the second propyla just 
alluded to, we arrive at a passage between two wide and narrow 
peristyle courts, with square pillars around and caryatid figures 
of Osiris attached to them. On entering this passage between 
the peristyle courts we see the position of two other obelisks of 
much larger dimensions than the two first mentioned. Only one 
of them is standing. 
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We may infer firom this positioii of these hfo smallef 
obeliskB that the place which they occupy was once 
the front of the building, and that the great hypostyle 
chamber, and all that is before it, are the additions of a 
later period. Indeed this seems confirmed by the ap* 
pearance of the great entrance turned towards the river, 
vdiich looks as if it had never been finished. In this 
buOding also, as at Luxor, there are internal proofs 
of its being built at different eras — * * many of the 
gateways (those on the south side) form difierent angles 
with one another, and with the walls of the temple : in 
some places blocks of stone are used, covered with 
inverted hieroglyphics, and some of the principal 
sculptures are concealed behind a projecting gateway. 
Another instance of the symmetrophobia (dislike of 
symmetry) of the architects of antient Egypt, is vi* 
sible in the difference in the spaces between the 
sphinxes and crio-sphinxes, and in the sizes of these 
statues, which vary from twelve to seventeen feet in 
lengUi, as they form the several avenues which lead to 
the body of the buiWmg." 

The following extract fi-om Mr. Hamilton relating 
to the entrances and the great hypostyle hall will not 
be superfluous, though in substance it agrees with the 
description already given. 

There are twelve principal approaches to the great 
temple of Camakf, "each of which is compost of 
several propyla and colossal gateways or moles, besides 
other buildings attached to them, in themselves larger 
than most temples. The sides of some of these moles 
are equal to the bases of the greater part of the pyra^ 
mids in the Heptanomis, and are built in the same 
rustic style, each layer of stone projecting a little 
beyond that which is above it. One of the propyla is 
entirely of granite, adorned with the nK>st finished 
hieroglyphks* On each side of them have been co« 
* Hamilton^p. 13K t Ibid. p. 122. 
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lossal 9t^tu^ of bi^saU, br^pcU, ^4 gw^itf^ ^Qpi# 
sitting, some erect, from twenty to thirty fe^t i^ 
height. The avenues, of sphinxes proper, an4 criq- 
i^phinxes (animus with a lion's body and a ram' 19 
head), which lead in several directions to the; p^opyla, 
and one of whicl^ was continued the whole way acrosf 
the plain to the tepfipje at Luxor, correspond to tl^^ 
inagnificepce which they promise : and the body of thf 
temple, which is preceded by a )arge qourt, at whos^ 
sides are colqj^mades of thirty columns in length, and 
through the middle of which are two rows of columi49 
^fly feet high, consist^ first of ^ prodigious hajl or 
portipo, whpsfe roof is sustained by one hvipdred ai^4 
thirty fourcolums, some of which are twenty-six fei^ 
in circumference, and others thirty-four : th^n are four 
peautiful obelisks, marking the entrance t^ the ^ytuim 
near which the monarch is represented as embraced 
by the arms of Isis, The adytum itself consists of 
^bree apartmppts ^ntir^Iy of granite. The principal 
room, which is in the centre, is 20 feet long, 16 
wide, and 13 feet high. Three blocks of granitf 
form the rpof, which is painted with clusters of gilt 
stars pn a blue groupd. The walls are likewise 
covered with painted sculptures of a character admirsi- 
bly adapted to the mysterious purposes mentioned by 
Herodotus, on the subject of the virgins who were 
there introduced to the Theban Jupiter *. Beyond 
this are other porticoes and galleries, which have been 
continued to another propylon at the distance of two 
thousand feet from that at the western extremity c^ 
the teipple." 

This temple seems in ^t to have had some resem^ 
blance in its plan to the great temple of Men^phi^ 
which had four principal propyla, turned respectively 
to the four cardinal points. The western -f entrance 
pf Carnak faced the river; opposite to this at th^ 

* Herod, i. 1@2. t This entrnoce is not due west. 
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ksmfi l-ttd ^fli itMher ptdpjrion, f^hicti Mr. Humfltin 
db§(iHbe«i V& beiiig ttro ihou^dtid fefet di^t&nt j[h)th thai 
firk tiii^htidiibd ; lalid a^iil sltidther set of prdpyM 
(fou^ in the Fliehbh t)ltth, all of which had colossi iii 
ftftttt bi^them), bh the sbutHern side fbrtrifed the ap^ 
pitWUih frbm liUidi*. We riiay conjecture th^t knother 
^itaiil&r ajijproach bn the northehi side ivould perhapi 
l&Tfe b^n made, had the native ihonarchs continued 
W reign at Thebes ♦; 

It a exceedingly difficult to procure exact tneasure- 
b«nts and descriptions of such buildings as those at 
Thebes, which is owing not oitly to the enormity of the 
ihasses, but alsb to the state of ruin in which many 
pferts of those edifices are now lying. In thfe French 
plan, the ii^hole length of the palace bf Camak, from 
the western extremity to the easteril wall, is about 
1216 feel: This is the length bf the real buildin^^ 
itself, Hdi takihg itito the account any propyla that may 
hftve b^iSted on thfe eastern side, or any part beyond 
the ^llk bf the edifice. Thie bi*eadih ih thb liarrowest 
ftLti]iS2i feet; thb longest linb of width being that 
bf thfe froht Jii-bpylon, ^hich we have already stated 
tb be ttbbtit 880 feet The ditnehsibii^ df St. Paul's 
hi Lttndon, fl-bhi ekst to ^est, withiii the walls, ar^ 
geii^iiU^ Stated at abbut 510 feet ; abd the line fVom 
north to sbuth, within Ihfe JJoriico doob, is about 282. 
Whfeil we ebtisider that the great palace of CarUaK 
is of a rectangular fbtrh, and its least width 321 
feet, ^e ttiky forth some id«!feL bf thte prbdigious differ- 
ence bfetWfeen its hrea and that of St. Paurs, which 
is iti the form bf a cross. The Egyptiah edifice haa 
Ho lofty dome, like that which gives to the Christian 
<Siifice ati ttir of grandeur arid unity, perhaps tinaf;- 
t&hiable by any eflTbtt of Egyptian art; but th« 

* The remains of a northern approacti are actually shown ih 
t>eriMi'« Jilin, pi. 03^ 
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great hall of Caraak is in its land a spedmen of 
architecture equally calculated to excite ^ur admi-* 
ration. But words are inadequate to convey any idea 
of the extent of the remains of this wonderM place. 
Besides the great palace with its propyla, obelisks, and 
avenues of colossal sphinxes, there are magnificent 
temples to the north and south of it, altogether forming 
an assemblage of remains such as perhaps no other 
spot on earth can ofier. What Thebes must have been 
in all its glory, before commerce deserted its temples 
for the sanctuaries of Memphis, and foreign conquest 
laid waste its palaces, it is impossible to conceive. 
A single glance at the ground-plan alone, when its 
scale and the magnitude of its parts are ^miliar to us, 
fills us with surprise and almost with incredulity. 

The names of Philip, Alexander, and Berenice, 
represented by hieroglyphical characters, and enclosed 
in the usual elliptical rings, are found on the granite 
sanctuaries of Camak ; from which, however, we 
cannot &irly conclude that these parts of the buikUng 
are of no higher antiquity than the Macedonian occu- 
pation of Egypt. It is sufficient briefly to mention 
this for the present : we reserve for a subsequent part 
of this book, the more particular description of the 
various modes of writing used in Egypt, together with 
the examination of such names of Egyptian, Greek, 
and Roman rulers as are found on the buildings both 
north and south of the first cataract 

The longest description of Thebes by any antient 
author, and, we may say, almost the only descrip* 
tion, is in the first book of Diodorus, but unfortu* 
nately this writer, though he visited Egypt, and probar- 
bly went as &r as Thebes, has, according to his custom, 
given a very confiised account of this celebrated city. 
Indeed he is almost as bad as some of the worst 
modem travellers ; still we may extract something 
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ftmSi - l^i Tli^ ian^ of tfiid E^tiah cft|Htttl huS 
^^%ikl itito Asia Minor in thd titne of Hotnei', who 
spiBok^ of ite " great wealth" and its " hundred gates/* 
ftmn fetUih of Which there issued '* two hundred men 
With hordes and chariots." Diddorus tells us that some 
persotis conjecture that the story of the hundred gates 
bad its origin in the numerous propyla or gateways, 
and we may add in the long avenues and numerous 
^proaehes leading to the principal btiildings. 

The feomiiion hame of Thebes among the latef 
Greek writfers was Diospolis the Great (th^ great city 
df Jtlfiter) ; and ^e kno^ also that the Egyptian 
tett Atiinldh, who was represehtfed lirith a ram's 
liead, wa§ considerfed by the Greeks as equivalent to 
their Zeiisor the Roman Jupiter. At Thebes there was 
a gre&t temple of Ammon, which was uiidoubtedly the 
temtile of Carnak, dr at least a part of the great edifice 
Which w6 ha^e described ; for it was on the feast side of 
ttle river, as will appear froln the following passage 
df Diddorus (i. 97) : — " Once a year the sanctuary 
or shrine of Zeus is taken across the river to th^ 
Libyan (the western) side, and after a few days it is 
brodght back, as if the deity were returning from 
Ethiopia." Sesostris dedicated a boat of cedar wood 
to Ammon, the god of Thebes ; it was 420 feet long, 
gilded all over Ott the outside, and covered with silver 
within. On one of the walls of this temple there are 
two large vessels sculptured. One of these* boats 
which is eighteeii or nineteen feet long has the head 
of Ammon finely carved at the front arid the stem. 
These do not seem to be the same boats which Dr. 
Richardson describes, yet they agree in the important 
symbol of the ram's head, which indicates the god 
Ammon. 

We cannot conclude this chapter without remark- 
ing that this annual procession pf the sacred ship, 
« Hamilton, p. 130. 

k3 
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tfnd the Teturn of the deity from Ethiopia after sorae' 
days' absence, serve to confirm the hypothesis of the 
Ethiopian origin of Thebes and the worship of Am- 
nion. ** I think," says Heeren, after quoting the pas- 
sage from Diodorus about the holy ship, ''that this 
procession is represented in one of the great sculp- 
tured reliefs on the temple of Camak. (Egypte, 
plates iii. 33.) The sacred ship of Ammon is on the 
river with its whole equipment, and is towed along by 
another boat. It is, therefore, on its voyage. This 
must have been one of the most celebrated festi- 
vals, since, even according. to the interpretation of 
i^ntiquity. Homer alludes to it when he speaks of 
Jupiter's visit to the Ethiopians and his twelve days' 
absence. That such visits of the gods of the colony to 
those of the parent state were common, and sure pro<^ 
of national relationship, is well known from nume- 
rous instances in the antient world. The forms only 
might be ditferent : in one case this relationship might 
be commemorated by such a procession as we have 
described, in another by the actual mission of a sacred 
embassy." When Alexander* took Tyre he found 
there a religious mission from Carthage, a Tyrian 
colony. The same inference will apply to all ages ; 
a common religion is one of the strongest ties among 
men, and tends perhaps more than any thing else to 
perpetuate between two countries those friendly re- 
lations which had their origin in a kindred blood. 
A common religion implies also, in some degree at 
l^t, a common language ; and that this was the case 
with the Egyptians and Ethiopians is a fact whicl\ 
(^rinot be doubted. 

* Arrian. Anab. ii. 24, 8. 
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Chapter VI. 

AN EGYPTIAN TEMPLE— CONTINUED. 

We now come to describe more in detail the charac- 
teristics of the portico. 

♦This part of the temple consists of pillars, generally 
an even number, extending along the front of the 
temple, and supporting a flat roof of stone. These 
pillars are placed two, three, and sometimes even 
foor rows deep, as in the portico of Denderah, in 
a portico at Lnxor, and in other cases also. Above 
the rows of pillars, and on the square plinths at the 
top of them, large blocks of stone rest (corresponding 
to the architraves of a Greek temple), reaching along 
the whole breadth of the building,from the centre of one 
column to that of the next in the same row. Large 
cross blocks are then placed at right angles to those 
just described, extencQng in a similar manner from 
each pillar of the front row to the corresponding pillar 
of the next, and so on. In this way the tops of all 
the pillars are united by strong beams of stone, which 
make a frame-work adapted to receive the large fiat 
slabs that form the roof The construction of the 
roof of a portico is shown in the most distinct manner 
by Denon s interior view of the temple of £dfou 
(pi. 57). In the print that we have given, the stone 
beams only run in one direction, cross ones being un- 
necessary where the spaces between the columns were 
comparatively narrow. The flat slabs of the roof 
projecting beyond the front and sides of the portico, 
have their outer edges rounded into that bold curve 
^hich corresponds to a Grecian cornice, and is sq 
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striking an ornament in Egyptian architecture. The 
plinth or block of stone which is placed above the 
capital, and on which the architraves immediately rest, 
forms one of the peculiar fctlferdGleristics of an Egyp- 
tian pillar. Sometimes its height is so great as to 
remove -thl (isLpital fWfai thfe eiitablattirfe 'i distance 
equal to the height of the capital itself, which thus 
chatigefe il^ char&tei- by beirig irknSfelted frbni thil 
position which from custom appears to its liibrie Sdii- 
able for it Thie height of this plirith or ^ is equal 
to that of th^ whole entablatiil* abdve it in a small 
JifeHpteral tfetnple oh the islahd of Philae. The height 
df the entablatiii-e is determined by the thickne*ss df 
the Wo sets df stones already di?scHbed, df whibh 
dne forms the beams, and thfe other the irodf df tht* 
t^nico. At Deiiderah the height of this entablattlt^ 
k abdut orie-fouHh df the Whole height of the icoliirtitli 
In the dldest Ddl-ib teihples; as iti that of Cbn- 
eord at Girgenti, the tentablatiire is teifceediiigly higH 
atid massy; the bliildings of this class bfeing not 
at all ihferibr in magiiitude and the dimensibhs of 
their sbvferttl partd to the mo^t bdlbssdl edifices of 
Egypt* Thfe architrave and frieze df these old Ddrife 
temples df Slbily irei^ of equal height, atld ihe borriid^ 
^hich Ws^ remarkable for it^ bold projectidd, \^ft^ 
ibout thtefe-fodrth^ of the height of the frieze. TWi 
fetltablattii^ boiiSistbd df threis great masses df stbdied 
placed one above another. Writers dififet sotnewhilt 
in their estithatfe df the relMlte proportidhs of the partft 
df the fentablfttiire to one another, and to thi height 
of thb pilkr in these old Grbek temples ; but All a^e^ 
in assigning to these buildings d massiveness df 
construction thsLt fexcites the wonder of the spectaton 
" Thfe height of this entablature," says Mr. Hamilton^ 
" was in geileral equal to one-third of the height, dr 
6boHt two diameters df the cdumhs dd which it rested t 
that portion of it oe^^iDd Dy the architrave wa3 
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a^etrhat 1^9 than one diameter, the irieza about 
tyo-tliirds of a diametef, and the cornice the remain* 
Usg third. The very considerable projection given 
to the cornice, equal to one-half of the diameter of 
the c(^umn, by the depth of shade which it ca^i 
vpojix the rest of the entablature, and corresponding 
with the dignified sunplicity of the Doric edifices^ 
gave to them that venerable and imposing character 
in which the temples of the Ionic or Corinthian orders 
have ever been deficient." Under the cornice, and at 
the highest part of the Egyptian architrave, we ofien 
see a full round moulding, which» in the portico of 
Denderah, is continued down the edges of the fixmt, and 
dso along the pides of the building. Over the centre 
fff the doqrway the winged globe, as it is commonly 
stalled, sometimes accompanied with serpents, is the 
usual ornamept, occupying at Denderah the centre of 
the frieze. The entablature aiong the sides of the 
temple, and on the back parts, is of a similar cha* 
lacter, and covered with sculptured figures of the 
^me kind. 

The Ejgyptian hall in Piccadilly is a monskous 
Qombination, erected at an expense sufficient to have 
enabled the builder to show the people of London an 
exact n^odel of an Egyptian temple. Some of the 
parts, however, will help those who have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing it, to form perhaps more exact con- 
ceptions of the chief members, which we shall describe. 
A full bold sloping moulding runs up the sides and 
along the top, surmounted by a deep, projecting, and 
curved cornice, in this Piccadilly temple. 

It is the character of the propyla, and sometimes 
of th^ porticos, to have the outer lines that bound 
them on each side inclining to one another, so as to 
preserve- the character of a truncated pyramid; a 
form which we must consider as the original type o^ 
the propyla of an Egyptian temple. This pyra- 
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midal fonn appears in the oldest constracted Hindoo 
temples, which, were their tops cut off, would be re ^ 
duced in their upper parts to the shape of an Egyp- 
tian propylon ; and it may give some confirmation to 
the opinion just expressed to remark, that many of 
the Nubian pyramids appear to have been temples^ 
if we may judge from the porticos that stand in front 
of some of them. In Egyptian temples, instead of 
finding a pillar occupying each anterior angle of the 
portico as in a Greek temple, we have the side walld 
of the building continued till they form part of the 
fa9ade. 

In the temple of Denderah the intercolumniations 
are built up with a wall to somewhat more than two^ 
fifths of the height of the pillars, which, however^ 
are not entirely closed over in their lower parts, ac- 
cording to Denon's plan *. A small temple on the 
island of Philse has the intercolumniations built up 
with a wall to about two-thirds of the height of the 
columns. In several Nubian temples also we see the 
pillars of the portico engaged in walls, sometimes to 
two-thirds of their height, as at Gartaas; or even 
higher, as at Tafia, where the two pillars of the pyra* 
midal pcntico are engaged in a wall almost as far as 
the capitals. The two pieces of stone now in the 
Museum, commonly called friezes, have probably 
formed the upper part of one of these intercolumniary 
walls ; for they are sculptured on bbth sides, and are 
too thin and small for any other purpose except the 
one alluded to ; unless possibly they may have be* 
longed to a small doorway. The doorway of the 
portico of Denderah, and of other temples similarly 
constructed, is formed by two upright jambs, without 
a lintel to unite them at the top. 

♦ Denon's geometrical elevation of the portico of Denderah is 
partly taken from a temple in Philse of a similar construction'.— 
See View ^f Denderah, p. 58, 
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It is to be remarked that the roof of the portico c^ 
Denderah is higher than the rest of the building, 
which contains the sekos and other apartments ; and 
this is the ease too in the temple of Edfou, as may be 
seen from the view which we have given, and in other 
temples also. But the oklest temples probably had 
the whole top of the building fiat. 

There is a very striking difference between an 
Egyptian and a Greek temple, in the former having 
no pediment rising above the entablature at the two 
opposite ends of the building; while in the Grecian 
temple the cornice is surmounted at each end with a 
triangular front, the base of which is the length of the 
comice, and the other two sides form an obtuse 
angle at the vertex. The absence of this finish leaves 
an Egyptian temple incomplete in our eyes, which 
have been trained to admire the Greek models now 
naturalized among us; and indeed it seems almost 
impossible so far to familiarize ourselves with an 
Egyptian portico as not to feel that it has an appear^ 
ance of incompleteness. 

, Genuine Egyptian pillars, as a general rule» are of 
an irregularly rounded form, but of a diameter varying 
at diflerent parts of the height ; and the intercolumni- 
ations, perhaps, differ but little from the proportions 
of the old Doric temple. But the eye that is accus- 
tomed to look on the Ionic or Corinthian column will 
complain that the Egyptian is rather stunted, the 
height being probably in general not more than from 
three and a half to five diameters, while the composite 
pillars in the ruins of Autinoe have an altitude equal 
to ten diameters. The columns of Girgetiti, reckoning 
tlieir capitals, are not quite equal to five diameters 
taken near the base ; but in the time of Vitruvius the 
height of the Roman Doric column had increased to 
seven diameters. Winkelmann endeavours to show 
that in the temple of Concord the height of the column 
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wa9 made equal to the width of the iemp\e^ ilrliich 
width in the Doric temples was one-half of the kngth 
of the building of the cdU only. The diameter of th« 
pillars of the temple of Jupiter, at Girgenti» is said to 
have been tw,elve fe^t There is a peculiarity in the 
columns of the.porticjotof Ashmounein not found* we 
believe, elsewhere in Egypt Instead of being formed 
of large masses placed one above another, they consist 
of irregular piecesi fitted together with such nicety 
that it is difficult to detect the lines of junction ; and 
this illusion is aided also by the forms of the columns. 
The bottom is like the lowest leaves of the lotus ; 
aft«r which we see a number of concentric ringsg 
binding the column just like the hoops of a cask ; 
and again above them the column is worked in 
such a way by vertical cuttings as to present the 
appearance of a bundle of rods, held together by 
hoops: the whole has very much the appearance 
of a barrel; but still this does not destroy the 
effect produced by the colossal dimension of the cch 
lumns, which are about 40 feet high including the 
capitals. The greatest circumference is about v 8j^ feet, 
at the height of five feet from the ground, for the 
column diminishes in thickness both towards the: 
base and the capital* The distant between the two. 
centre columns is 17 feet, and between the rest 13 K 
These columns at Ashmounein were painted yeUow^ 
ied| and blue; and from a careful examination of 
them all, it has been found practicable to make out 
the details of a whole column, which may be seen 
represented in all the brilliancy of its ooIouriDg in 
Minutoirs 14th [date. 

These last-mentioned pillars are fbund also in a 
temple at Goumouf, which is apparently of great an^ 
tiquity, and even in the very incomj^te sketch given 

< Haniltoit, p. 304. Denoiii pi. 33* 
t DeaoiiypL41« 
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by Denoii produoes, by the magnltHde if Its ppopdit 
ticms and the solidity of its paf ts, a very imposing effect 
This style of pillar is undoubtedly a very did one, and 
is apparently nbthinsr mote than the invitation of a 
number of doum (Thebaic palm) treeis bound toother 
to make a strong support. We cannot agi%e with 
Minutoli in referring the origin of these massive 
in'ops to so slender a type ts the stalk of the lotus. 
We may support our opinion by the authority of Hero^ 
dotus, who recognized thefbrm of the palm-tree ill 
the pillars of a chamber at Sais (ii. 169) ; and 
though this passage may be interpreted as referring 
0Bly to the palm-leaf ornameUts of the capitals, which 
io often occur, yet it is a much fkirer interpretation 
to understand the old traveller as speaking of th^ 
whole form of the columii. ■ The words ai^e ** pillarS 
ia imi^tion of palm-trees.* Indeed we may trace thi 
imitation of natural objects in every part of an Egyp^ 
lian column. Those of Denderah, which are perfectlf 
^lindncal and of equal diameter all through, ris6 
INhu their pedestal just like the shaft of a Greek pillar, 
and it nught perhaps be conjectured that in this form 
We see a trace of the Grecian era to which they be-^ 
kmg. But we see this cylindrical pillar in buildingi 
of much higher antiquity, as, for instance, at Luxor, 
where the double row of pillars in the second court 
Kte cylinders of the same diameter fi^m the bottom of 
iie shaft to the top. They rest also on a cylindncal 
base of a larger diameter than the horizontal section 
of the shaft But the pillars in the portico of Esneh 
sad in many other temples diminish in diameter nea^ 
the bottom of the shaft, the lower part of which is 
gtaeefblly rounded into ^ resemblance to the calyx of 
a flower, resting on a flat pedestal; which tends to 
confirm the notion that the lotus is one of the original 
types of the shaft of the pillar. That it is a principal 
one in the capitals, is evident at first sight The pillar- 
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4>f this beautifbl portico atEsnehare also marked with 
yertigal lines, similarly to those of the portico of Ash- 
^oimein ; and, as far as one can judge from an en- 
.graying, the effect of this ornament is not unlike that 
' 'pf the fiutings in the Grecian columns, though in the 
Crreek column this ornament is formed by a concave, 
and in the Egyptian by a convex, sur^e. 

Square columns are found in the tombs, where they 
have been lefl standing when the rest of the stone was 
cut away ; and we see also square pillars with stand- 
ing figures in complete relief attached to one side of 
them, both in the temples of Thebes, and the two rock- 
hewn temples or tombs of Ipsambul. The large edifice 
of Medinet-Abou, commonly called a palace, contains 
a peristyle court (the second, there being one in front 
of it), on the north and south side of which there is 
the usual kind of column, five on each side. On the 
east and west sides there are respectively eight square 
pillars, with caryatid figures in front of them facing one 
another. On the west side of this court is a second 
row of regular columns, behind the caryatid pillars 
and parallel to them*. The whole length of this 
court from east to west is 123^ feet, the breadth from 
north to south 144^. The circular columns stand on 
that kind of base which so oflen occurs in Egyptian 
temples — a frustum of a sphere, formed by two pa» 
rallel planes cutting off a portion on each side of the 
plane of a great circle, which has the edges rounded. 
From this base the pillar rises with the usual calyx- 
formed bend, swelling out as it rises higher. The 
diameter of the base just described is about 9 feet 10 
inches. The caryatid figures form no part of the 
square columns, but stand on a base of their own, 
which, together with the figure it supports, is attached 
to the squ?Lre column just as it would be to the wall 

• Egypt^,*Anti<^. volt U, pi, 7, 
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of the biulding. The design of these huge quadraiv* 
galar. masses, which measure about eight feet on each 
side, is .evklently to form a .support to the caryatid 
figures, and to secure at the same time the effect pro- 
daced by the open spaces between a row of columns. 

Even modern travellers, on entering this magnificent 
area, feel something like a sensation of religious awe 
at the aght of the enormous masses of the. architect 
ture, and the colossal representations of the deity. 
But how much naore overpowering must have been the 
efl^ of these commanding figures, when they ap- 
peared in all their original perfection before the eyes 
of the native Egyptian. It has been truly remarked 
that he must have felt as if in the presence of an 
assemblage of deities. Though we may find, feult 
with the ! detail of these colossal caryaticb, as indeed 
we m^i with every part of an Egyptian statue, we 
cannot deny, the effect that is produced by the magnir 
tude of the masses and the calm repose of the compo- 
sition. 

The whole height of the caryatid pilaster of Medinet- 
Abou with its base and entablature is about 37^ feet^ 
and the figure itself with the cap about 24 feet This 
cap is one of the insignia of divinity or . royalty (for 
kings shared the attributes of the gods) ; the haads 
crossed on the breast, with the flagellum in one and 
the kind of crosier in the other, are among the symbols 
of Osiris. 

Mr. Hamilton describes a singular kind of pillar 
which he observed in two porticos at Carnak, where 
the columns appeared to have been *' in the form of 
human figures in the character of Hermes, that is, the 
k)wer part of the body hidden and unshapen, with 
his arms folded, and in his hands the insignia of divi- 
nity." They seem iii fact to be terminal caryatids. 

The capitals of the Egyptian pillars offer a singular 
viuriety ; for not only do we fi^d a great diversity in 
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iiSsmsii/mJ^t but rrm m tiue sao^ buildiag we 
Bometimesictteyery capital i)f ft diferentfi^^ Denoa 
baa given two ptatea (59, 60) of ail Uie most eurious 
Egyptian capitals, an eiaininatioii of niueh, particu* 
laHy cmT plate 50, will i^w the truth c^ his remarks 
that the Egyptiap^s eopied nature. 

The nu)st common form of the capital is that of the 
calyx of a plant, probably the lotus, which, in the lelir 
gious system as well as in the daily economy of tfao 
antient Egyptians, was a piost important element. 
This simple and graceful fi>rm has received* however, 
many modifications at the hands ai the EgypUaii 
mason, who appears not to have been at all deficieiit 
in taste in his selection of the natural models, nor in the 
power of adapting them to the purpose of architectural 
ornament la other capitals the design has beea 
probaUy taken from the gracefully hanging peloid 
leaye8,as they appear at the top of &e trunlc, bending 
doyrn on all aides. Denon's plate. No. bQ, exhibits 
perhaps the most graceful forms for the capital of « 
pillar that hai/e ^rer been devised : th^ aee directly 
takeoi as all figures of beauty must be, from the 
oi:9ects of nature. In all these we see that tbo 
general character of the capital is borrowed from die 
ci^> of a flower : in some cases the U^ or outer rim 
is exactly circular ; in oUian the drde is broken into 
a numtier of curved lines with their convexities turned 
outwards, thus forming a series of beautifully beading* 
petals. On the outer sur&ce of these graceful bends 
various ornaments ere cut endrding the whole capital. 
We have the bulru^ with its stem and leaves; and the 
palm*l»anch with its leaves and fruit ; and the calyx of 
the lotus flower grouped with the leaves of tl^e same 
pluit ; and the rounded tu^like head of the palm be* 
fore it is expanded in spring ; and the lotus again with 
its flpwer alteraately in the bud and frdl blpwa : and 
we also eee the yine with its shopts and leaves inter* 
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mkigled with those of the palm-tree ♦« %e print 
whidk we have given, contains some specimens of 
these varieties. How fer the forms of Grecian archi- 
tecture have been mingled with those of Egyptian, 
is a question for an architect to answer, a^r he 
has fixed, with some tolerable degree of certainty, 
the different eras of the existing monuments of Egypt. 
That there are resemblances too striking to be mis- 
taken, is clear from a bare comparison. In some 
Egyptian capitals both the volute of the lonict 
pillar, and the leafy decorations of the Corinthian, 
or, at least something of the same character, may 
be easily recognized. But yet we do not mean to 
unply that the parts of an Egyptian and Greek temple 
are not readily distinguishable. 

One of the most curious capitals is that on tbe 
pillars of the portico cff Denderah. It is quadrangular, 
with an I sis* head on each side, surmounted by an- 
other quadrangular member, each &ce of which con- 
tains a temple doorway, with two winged globes above 
and other appropriate decorations. (See p. 58 and 
105), This portico, which we believe belongs to a 
period not earUer than the Ptolemies, has round cy- 
lindricd pillars. The whole height of the pillar, as 
appears from the plate, is 46.10 English feet, of which 
the capita and the de form about .361 parts. It will 
be recollected that the same kind of capital is found 
in the ruins of Bebek in the Delta. As the trav^er 
advances into Nubia, he finds the same quadran- 
gular capital with the Isis* head on a small temple 
at Gartaas | ; which, if we may judge from the re- 
presentations given of it, must imdoubtedly belong 
to an earlier period than the capitals of Denderah. 

* See Denon*8 description of his plate. 

f As in a peripteral temple oa the island of Philee.— (Hamilton.) 
SeeDenon,pl.§0,No.3. 
J Gau,pl.7.^ 
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But ftfi «e advance still iurther into Nubia wa find 
fresh traces of the I sis-headed pillar. 

It will be recollected that we spoke of a small 
temple at Denderah, near the large one of Isis, which 
has received the name of the T^honium, from the 
representations which it contains of the ugly being 
Typhon. The figure of Typhon appears on the cu- 
bical kind of block which surmounts the capita], and 
is repeated on all the four sides of it He is also 
seen similarly represented on the Typhonium of 
Edfou. At Naga, on the Nile, (a town in the pro- 
vince of Chendy, whose capital of the same name is 
in N. L. 17^,} there are still remaining three pillars 
of the Typhonium, which, as far as we can judge 
from CaUliaud's^ drawings, are quadrangular co- 
lumns. The part, at least, that is not in the ground, 
is quadrangular. On each side of this column there 
is a figure of Typhon in full relief, with an I sis' head, 
above it. The space between the top of the Typhon's 
head and the I sis is filled by an ornament which 
probably may belong to the Typhon's head, and is 
apparently the same thing that, we see on the large 
head (p. 78). The head of Isis has not the plentifid 
supply of hair, or whatever other ornament it may be, 
Uiat descends on each side of the face of the Den- 
derah Isis, but it is essentially the same figure, in a 
still ruder state than we see it either at Gartaas or in 
the Egyptian temple. At Mount Barkalf, in Nubia, 
the same kind of capital occurs. It would seem pro- 
bable then that the Isis worship descended the Nile 
firom the high^ regions bordering on Abyssinia ; for 
it is hardly an. admissible hypothesis to suppose that 
the Isis' heads of Naga are posterior to those of 
Gartaas, Denderah, and Bebek. 

There is a capital of an Egyptian column in the 
* Cailliaad, Voyag« H Mer(% pi 10, 
t Caidiiiia,pl.68* 

k 
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vaults of the Museum, which is worth noticing, as it 
frequently occurs in existing temples. This capital 
may be considered as consisting of a number of thin 
cylindrical pillars, diminishing towards the top, and 
vertically placed in contact with one another so as to 
show part of their curved surface, the rest being turned 
inwards. The de or abacus on the top of the capital is 
of moderate dimensions. The lower part of the capital 
shows distinctly in its leafy forms those simple models 
in nature, in the skilful appropriation of which the 
Egyptian artist displayed his greatest talent. • This 
capital admits of a variety, (see Denon, plate 60, 
No. 5,) which we may imagine to be made by cuttinor 
each curved surface longitudinally, the whole length 
of the capital, so as to form it into two equal plane 
sides, the intersection of which making a sharp edge, 
which is repeated all round the capital, produces, in 
our judgment, an effect very disagreeable to the eye. 
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The architect of the Piccadilly temple has not 
neglected to avail himself of this ugliness, having 
selected the most misightly of all Egyptian capitals 
to add to the disfigurement of his edifice. Yet it has 
the advantage of being a correct imitation. There 
are eight of tliese prismatic faces oh this capital, sur- 
mounted by a dky and terminating at their lowest 
parts in the swelling cup- formed receptacle. 

The whole column to which this capital belongs 
is now lying in the vaults of the Museum in its four 
original, uninjured parts, which may easily be united. 
The material is a black granite, and the length of the 
four parts about fourteen feet. It belonged to Mr. 
Salt's collection, and was brought from a house in 
Cairo. In the rounded cup-like shape of the lower 
extremity, on which we see the forms of some water- 
leaf cut, and in the gradual diminution of the dia- 
meter of the shafl, from the point where it has at- 
tained its greatest circumference, it agrees with the 
general character of many Egyptian pillars. The 
usual line of rings or hoops is observed under the 
capital, thus preserving, in the more durable material 
of stone, the original form of a construction in wood : 
for we cannot doubt that the forms of the Egyptian 
pillar, as used in their temples, were derived from 
the previous use of the doum or palm-tree, to support 
a covering intended to shade them from the sun. 
Such a plain and rude attempt to form a portico the 
traveller may sometimes see in the United States of 
North America, where the rough inhabitant of a log- 
hut will place a row of upright poles before his door, 
connecting the tops of them by cross pieces to the 
body of the house. Branches of trees spread over 
this frame-work form a protection from the burning 
sun, and, in fact, a portico. It is very obvious that 
it might require only some accidental circumstance, 
such as the possession of a nicer perception of beauty 
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in the proprietor of such a hut, to perpetuate its 
leafy ornaments in some more permanent and imi- 
tated form. 

This capital has eight curved faces, each contain- 
ing a cartouche. These eight cartpuches form four 
similar pairs^ one of each pair being the same as a 
cartouche on the vertical face of the dSi The de 
itself has four cartouches, one on each of its vertical 
faces: the two opposite ones are the same. The next 
block of the coIuiqu, that on which the capital rested, 
has a square hole about 1^ inch deep on the top, 
which is found also on the top of the other two lower 
blocks df th^ pillaf . Corresponding to these hbles 
oh the top of each of the three lower blocks, there is 
a projecting piece of the stone left at the bottom of 
each of the three uppet bkicks, whidh wa6 let into the 
hdlloW of the lower block on which each Upper block 
rested. 

There^ is a difference between the eight rounded 
longitudinal faces of the shafl and the capital — the 
latter being rettlljr rdtiiided into a tirfcular curve, while 
the former have ah almost angular line running down 
the centre of each &oe» and thus approximating to 
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the prismatic faces already described. The second 
block contains two cartouches on each face, making 
sixteen in all. The third block has four cartouches 
on six of the faces, and only three on the other two. 
On the lowest block there are three cartouches on 
each face, one of which is broken quite off, and an- 
other much injured. 

These cartouches contain, as usual, the names and 
titles of kings, but not more than eight distinct car- 
touches are recognized* " in the seven circles of 
scrolls which surround it", One of these is identical 
with a cartouche on a statue in the Museum from 
Carnak, containing the name and title of Ramses 
(Sesostris) : another cartouche on this column differs 
only in one symbol from another cartouche on that 
statue, and it undoubtedly has the same meaning*. 
There are two cartouches which contain the title and 
name of Amenophth, or Memnon, the same as on the 
statue No. 38 of the Museum and the great Memnon 
statue at Thebes. The precise signification of the 
other cartouches is probacy doubtful. The Museum 
thus possesses a complete specimen of an Egyptian 
pillar, though it is but on a small scale. The follow- 
ing dimensions will assist us in forming a more 
correct estimate of its character:— 

ft. in. 
Diameter of lowest part of pillar (the basis of the 

cup) 1 7i 

Diameter of thickest part of the column^ which is 

2 feet 2 inches from the lowest part . - • . . 2 1} 
Diameter of the thinnest part of tlie shaft, immedi- 
ately under the capital .18} 

Diameter of thickest part .of capital, which is 6f 

inches above the diameter last mentioned . .2 1} 
Diameter of capital immediately under the d6 . • 1 9^ 

• See Transac. of Royal Soc. Lit. vol. i. p. 212, where there 
is some account of the cartouches on this column ; but only six 
are there mentioned. ' We reserve the more particular discussion 
of the cartouche^ for a sepaimtechapter. 
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Width of ade of di .••<«»r4*lll 
Height of capital .•.*,. . , , ^ 7- ■ 
Height of d6 .......... a. 

Hei^ of bi^^ Mo^k cdntainitif ei^MI • « . 8 & 
Ditto of n«xt « j . » i 4 • i « « 8 8; f 
Ditto of next ^ .*..«,.,• 2 11; ^ 
Ditto of lowest . . « • • • ^ • » , 3 7 ; 
Whole length of piUar 13 llj 

There i§ andHier Egyptifen capHal iti tbe Museum 
(No. 13) which has the complete cup-like form. 
The lowest part of the capital has thfe sihallest dia- 
meter. A little afcove its base, the capital swells 
otit in a convex fdrin, and then again receded in a 
graceftd ctlrve, which has its cdncarity tutned out- 
wards. Iti the higliest Jjsrft thei*^ is a^in a slight 
tetum 16 the cotlVeJt fotm. The ^hole of this ca{mal 
Is fltited with tH^ fffeatest ninety ; arid the fltitirtgs 
l)Oth £tt their ins^rtidn and uhidti in the base, and all 
iilon^th^it course tb the tertiiiiiation in a tounded 
jHrnit, show distinctly an imitation bf sdme leafjr type 
in nattite. A narrow rim tutis all I'otind itt the ttjp, 
setvihf to bind tdgethet the teWhinations df the leaves 
tft llutings : ml this rim the di rests. 

Whole height of capital and d#^ aa they now itesd • 1 8 
Whole height of d^^ nearly • < • • . » « 7 
Width of each side of ditto . • • • i • . 2 2^ 

Mfe believe it is genetidly ^omsidered that th^ great 
length of the dk, whieh septttates the eafHtal &f the 
column ftom the architfavej i^ k ctefect in Egyptian 
«rchiteetiire^ To judge df this, hoWeter^ we should 
have the whote building befote m* Denon seems to 
aimire this tnembef of t^ airehiteeture even in its 
most extravagant proportions, for his encomium of 
it follows close upon his brief description of a capital 
sunnouDted by » Typhcmmn dS, which is one of the 
largest that is git«a in to to/Wings. •• NOi ^ 

m3 
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plate 60," he says, ** is taken from a temple which 
appears to have been (dedicated to Typhon, whose 
fi^re is seen on the dS^ which is, in fact, only a 
prolongation of the column. This architectural mem- 
ber, which I have, never seen but in the Egyptian 
column, gives freedom to the capital, prevents it 
from appearing" crushed ' by the architrave, and pro- 
duces so good an efiect io a person who approaches 
the pillar, that £ am surprised it has never been 
imitated." 

In the church of St. Martin's, in London, there 
is an effect produced by the position of the pillars 
which support the arches of the side galleries, that, 
at first sight, looks very like an imitation of what 
Denon recommends, though it is a different thin^. 
The pillars that support these side arches have 
above the capital the usual proportions of archi- 
trave and frieze, which are surmounted by a very 
bold projecting cornice. From the top of the 
cornice the arches spring. As the breadth of the 
architrave and frieze is about the same as the dia- 
meter of the pillar, these members have very much 
the appearance of a prolongation of the column, like 
that produced by the de. The effect on the whole is 
not disagreeable to the eye, though it is more con- 
formable to architectural rules to make arches spring 
from square pillars. 

The Egyptian doorway is found both with upright 
jambs, such as we construct at the present day ; and 
also occasionally with the jambs somewhat inclining^ 
to one another, like the two outer sides of the propy la. 
The doorway in the propyla at Edfou, as we have 
remarked, has upright jambs ; and this is undoubtedly 

* " The inclination of the door-jambs gives to the Peruvian 
edifices a certain resemblance to those of Egypt, iu which the 
lintels are inrariably narrower than the siil." — (HumboldU) Tht 
learned traTeUf r is mislakea about Egyptian doorways, g 
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the kin4 of construction that occurs also in the oldest 
buildings of Egypt, such as the great palace of Me- 
dinet-Abou, and the two rock-cut temples at Ipsam-^ 
bnl. One of the pyramids of Sakkara also has a 
rectangular doorway in it, with a series of hiero^ 
glyphics on the front fece of the two jambs and over 
the lintel*. This same kind of rectangular door- 
way is seen also in the remnants of the old Ammo- 
nium at Siwah, according to the drawing in the 
plates accompanying Minutoli's Journey to the Oasis 
of Ammon. Though there can be no doubt of the 
antiquity of this species of doorway, it would seem 
natural that the inclining one also should be of equal 
antiquity, for the principle of its construction is the 
same as that of the great propyla. Denon (pi. 41) 
gives a view of this second kind of doorway from 
one of the buildings of Medinet-Abou, and in the 
same plate there is also a monoUth temple from the 
idand of PhilaB, with a doorway similarly constructed. 
In the temple of Denderah, which is now almost 
universally admitted not to be anterior to the Ptole- 
maic age, we find (Denon, pi. 39) an interior door- 
way in complete preservation. The whole height to 
the top of the cornice is about 30 feet, and every part 
of it is profusely decorated with hieroglyphic figures. 
The whole body of the doorway stands out some- 
what more than a foot from the surface of the wall, 
which bounds it on both sides. A bold round mould- 
ing runs up the salient edges on each side of the 
doorway, and is continued horizontally over the top. 
Above this are the frieze and cornice. The two side- 
mouldings incline to one another a little, so that the 
distance between them, measured along the base of 
the doorway, is about 29 feet, and over the door- 
way about 27|. Within this outward moulding, 
which serves as a kind of frame-work to the whole, 
* BortOD^ Plates. Minutoli, ditto. 
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there iS anothet smaller pitojectioh of th^ doorwjlyi 
the edge6 of which also are rotinded With projecting 
fnotddings similarly inclined to the oiiter ones ; over 
thi§ second moulding is Ibl frieze bearing the winged 
globe, and an erect serpent on each side of it, the 
whole, as usual, being crowned by a bold cornice* 
In the centre, like a picture within its frame, is the 
entrance itself, which is strictly rekjtangular, and about 
20 feet high and 9 wide. In this respect it differs froitt 
the two doorways alluded to (pi. 41) ; and it may 
perhaps be considered that it thus presents a com- 
pound of the Egyptian and the Greek form, 't'he 
first-floor windows of the Egj'ptian hall in Piccadilly, 
will give some idea of an Egyptian doorway. Butiti 
the oldest Greek temples, those of Paestum and of 
Concord at Girgenti, it is supposed there Was the same 
kind of doorway, formed by the jambs indining a 
little towards one another ; but as the side-posts of 
these doors are taken away, it is difflcidt to determine 
positively if this was the case. But there is still a 
small temple at Girgenti, which has this kind df 
doorway, and indeed Vitruvius* describes this form 
a^ belonging to the oldest Doric, lohic, and Attic 
doorways. A more exact examination df the re^ 
mains of Egyptian architecture may, perhaps, deter- 
mine at What epoch this form began to be used in 
Egypt : certainly it appears most frequently in the 
most recent buildings. The advantage of it is, that 
it gives greater strength to the construction, as the 
architrave thus rests on a larger base. The same 
principle appears in the conical forms of the old 
Doric pillars ; for, by diminishing the surface on 
which the architrave rests, the outer parts of the 
pillar are less liable to be fractured by the weight of 
the architrave, which rests more immediately On the 
parts nearest the axis. 

•iv.e. 
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No yes^iges* of doors have been discovered in the 
temples of Egypt ; but in some cases holes have been 
observed in the upper parts of the jambs, adapted to 
receive a cylindrical kind of bar, from which it is con- 
jectured that a door might have been suspended. 
Also, lower down in the jambs, other holes have been 
noticed, suited to receive bars that might fasten the 
door. But we can hardly imagine that such a clumsy 
contrivance as this should have been all the door 
that was in use about an Egyptian temple, particu- 
larly at the entrance between the great propyla; 
though it is possible that some of the great door- 
ways may never have had doors fitted to them. Some 
modern writers speak of bronze folding-doors, as one 
of the parts of an Egyptian temple, but we are not 
aware of any direct evidence for this, though the 
thing is not only possible, but very probable. Hero- 
dotus describes the doors of the temple of Belus at 
Babylon, as made of metal; bronze probably is 
meant. It is not at all imlikely that the Egyptians 
possessed the art of working in metal as early as the 
Babylonians, or even much earlier; and they would be 
the more induced to attempt such an ornament for 
their temples as bronze doors, from the scarcity of 
wood in the country. ' In the description of Solomon's 
temple, a building probably of the same epoch with 
some existing temples in Egypt, we find wood was 
used in the construction of the doors. " And for the 
entering of the oracle he made doors of olive-tree ; 
the lintel and side-posts were a fifth part of the wall. 
The two doors also were of olive-tree ; and he carved 
upon them carvings of cherubims and palm-trees, and 
open flowers, and overlaid them with gold, and spread 
gold upon the cherubims and the palm-trees t." 

* Hamilton, p. 90. 

t Kings, i. 6. See what follows : a}so about the golden hioges, 
chap.Tii, 
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Hie {jt6fu3ioh of dtiilptiir^ of litiment that eol^rs 
evfery part of a highly finished Egjptiaiv buildiag, 
taakes a most striking characteristic difference be- 
tWeeti the style of a Grecian temple, and one on the 
banks of the Nile. The propyla, columns, entabla- 
ture, the inner apartments, nay, even the verjr outer 
walls, are often covered with highly finished reliefs, or 
With figures in intaglio. But it was di^rent with tem- 
ples built iii the genuine Greek style, even in Egypt. 
In the room of Egyptian antiques in the Mtisetini, 
there is a rioble fragment of a potphyry column, 7 feet 
high and 8 in qircutnference, brought from Egypt, 
but from what part of that country it came we do not 
know. From its reguliir form, however, and the ab- 
sence of any figures upon it, we must protiounce it ib 
have belonged to some building ejected by the Greeks 
or Romans jifter their own models. 

There are in the Museum two specimens of the 
sculptured metabers of an Egyptian temple, which 
are most particularly deserving a minute examination. 
They are called friezes in the Museuth Catalogue, 
and are numbered 71 and 4. From their form, their 
dimensions, and having sctilptures on both sides, they 
seem to have been the upper part of the intercoliith- 
niary Walls of a small temple. The material of both 
is the same, being a very fihe grained basalt, like the 
two obelisks that statkl near them. The dimensions 
also appear to agree, as far as we can determine, 
though it is somewhat difficult to measure No. 4, as 
exactly as No. 71, owittg to the former being more 
damaged. These two pieces of stoiie, then, probably 
belonged to the same building, though there is confii- 
derable difference in their sculptures ; but this is an 
ordinary occiirfende in Egyptian edifices. The Chief 
dimensions of No. 71 are the following ; — 

ft. in. 
Perpend ictilar height ...... 4 

Breadth of front along the base . . 3 1 j^ 
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The corresponding line in No. 4 seems to be scHne- 
what more than this, about 3 feet 4 inches.. The 
other dimensions are the same, or very nearly so in 
both. 

ft, in. 
Thickness of stone at base . . . « 1 3| 
Thickness just above cornice, where 

birds' feet begin 10 

The face of this stone (No. 71) is beautifully 
polished. The lower part is slightly grooved with 
longitudinal vertical lines, thirty-nine in nmnber, which 
being sunk a little below the level of the stone, are left 
rather rough. Above these are four horizontal lines, 
forming the lower part of a kind of frame, in which 
we see the intaglio figure in the centre. This figure, 
which is bending on one knee, is a beautiful speci- 
men of Egyptian sculpture. The outline is defined 
by an incision in the stone, all round the edges, vary- 
ing somewhat in depth, but occasionally being as 
much as one-sixth of an inch. The figure, which is 
thus bounded, is raised to various elevations, accord- 
ing to the artist's judgment of what was necessary to 
produce the desired effect. One part of the figure 
near the navel, is at least as high as the general level 
of the stone. All through this figure the artist has 
attempted to show the prominent and rounded parts 
of the body, by giving them a greater elevation. This 
he has done with great skill in the upper part of the 
calf of the leg (we are speaking of its position as it 
appears in the sculpture), which is rounded and 
swollen out owing to the pressure on it from above. 
The hollow also, which, when the knee is thus bent, 
appears at a Uttle distance from it on the outer part 
of the leg, is very distinctly represented. The pro- 
jection of the eye-brow, and the eye itself, with the 
sinking in of the hollow chamber of the eye, have not 
been neglected. The height of the figure, as it 
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kifteels, measured upwards from the bend of the foot, 
is about 13|- inches. It is naked, with the exception 
of a belt round the waist, and a close cap on the 
head, the margin of which appears to be indicated by 
a double projecting line running along the forehead, 
and the side of the head. A kind of riband streams 
from the back part. On the forehead the sacred 
serpent, the symbol of royalty, stands erect ; and the 
monarch is doubtless represented making an offering, 
on bended knee, to some deity, though no deity ap- 
pears on the face of this stone. But the meaning of 
the posture is well understood, from comparing it 
with similar figures, and from the conical kind of 
thing which be holds in his hand. This is a device 
which frequently appears on the reliefs, resting on the 
hand of the devotee ; or standing on a hand alone 
attached to an arm, which is a common hieroglyphic. 
Sometimes there is one in each hand ; and in some 
instances it is so exactly pointed that the face repre- 
sents an isosceles triangle; in other instances it is 
somewhat rounded as in this intaglio. We do not 
profess to understand what it is intended to represent. 
We have been thus minute in describing ttiis figure, 
because as a work of art it deserves commendation, 
both for the general outline and attitude, and the exe- 
cution of the particular parts. Above this compartment 
is a horizontal row of well cut hieroglyphics, containing 
two cartouches ; and this is followed by a beautifiilly 
rounded moulding, succeeded by a sweeping curve 
(apparently belonging to no geometrical figure) that 
terminates in a cornice. Resting on this cornice 
(see the plate) there is a row of birds' legs, pro- 
bably owte*, but the upper part is entirely defeced. 
The flat top of the stone is perfectly even, except at 
the ends, where there are two holes, which have pro- 
bably held clamps of metal to bind the block to some 
other part of the buHding. Two circular holes made 
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in the compartment that- holds the intaglio figure, 
run right through the stone: this is evidently the 
work of the destroyer, and not of the original artist. 

The two cartouches are curious. One of them 
contains the same praenomen Uiat appears on the 
obelisk of Heliopolis ; though in the latter, the beetle, 
which is the second figure, has the disk lying almost 
between his fore-legs, while in this instance his legs 
are placed at right angles to the direction just de* 
scribed. The goose, with the disk behind it, stands 
between this prsnomen and the group containing the 
name. Among other figures in the second cartouche 
we have a male sphinx, which is not of common 
occurrence as an hieroglyphic. In the upper and 
right-hand angle of the compartment, containing the 
intaglio figure, these cartouches are repeated on a 
smaller scale ; and the name, without the prsenomen, 
is again repeated in this same angle on a still smaller 
scale. The same cartouches occur also on the oppo^ 
site face of this block. 

This face also is sculptured, but it has never been 
finished and polished to an equal degree with the 
front face: the figures are often obscure, and not 
deep cut in the stone. We may trace in the central 
parts a kneeling figure, in an attitude similar to that 
on the other side, but of smaller dimensions. In 
front of it is a standing %ure, probably a deity, the 
head of which is not discerniUe, and the whole ig 
little more than an indifierent outline. 

There appear to be some figures on this face of a 
form that do not oflen occur. One is the head of a 
quadruped, with a kind of short horn rising up rather 
nearer the end of the snout than the top of the headb 
It is not exactly the head of a rhinoceros, but it resem* 
bles it sufficiently to justify us calling it so for the 
present. Along that part of the face of the frieze, 
which corresponds to the rim on the other side con? 
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tainhig the cartouches, there are eight or nitie Greek 
characters visible, of a form and styk indicating a hite 
age. As these letters do not contain a complete word, 
it is impossible to ascertain their exact meaning*. 

The face of the second block difi^rs materially from 
that of the one described. On the upper part of thi 
back it has a series of birds in better preservation 
than those on the other stone, and on the lower part 
of the front it has similar vertical lines to those on 
the bottom of No. 71. The top of the fece is sur- 
mounted with that ornament which some suppose to 
be derived from a series of erect serpents, though 
each member bears verj little resemblance to the 
sacred reptile. Instead of having one large com- 
partment in front, the face is divided into three prin*- 
cipal compartments by vertical lines, and is filled 
with sculptures. One of them, a figure in a kneeling 
posture, with the sugar-loaf in each hand, is mak- 
ing an offering to a deity, with two bulls' heads, 
seated on an elevated platform, and holding, in one 
hand, the long pointed Egyptian knife. In another 
compartment a figure is making an offering to a ser- 
pent, hkewise placed on an elevated platform. Among 
other sculptures is one of a lion walking, in a good 
attitude and correct outline. A camel's head and long 
neck are also visible, to which we now direct atten^ 
tion, as we shall have occasion hereafter to show how 
this fact bears on a disputed point in the social history 
of this animal. 

Two cartouches, several times repeated, are found 
on this stone, but they differ altogether from those on 
the other block. The second, containing the natney 
when read according to M. Champollion's alphabet, 
produces the letters, P, S, M, T, K ; which are sup- 

* They are K ?, E, O, 2, A, N, E ?, N, E ?; ft. Ktus is the ending 
tf some word, perhaps a proper name : einn^ may be a fragmeot 
of knvimtii renewedf repaired. 
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posed to represent the name of Psammltichus*, the 
Idng who obtained the throne of Egypt, according to 
the account of Herodotus, by the aid of Greek and 
Carian mercenaries. 

The sculptures on the back of this block, with the 
exception of the birds at the top, are very indistinct; 
and the surface of the stone, particularly near the 
lower part, is much bruised and very uneven. 

Our description of these two blocks may, by some 
readers, be thought rather tedious, but we are inclined 
to think they will be of a difierent opinion after .a 
careful examination of the originals. Here we have 
an opportunity of carefully studying two specimens 
of genuine Egyptian art, which, we may safely say, 
are not less than 2400 years old, and belong to that 
epoch when the Greeks were just beginning to get a 
footing in Egypt, and from which the more credible 
and better attested history of the country dates its 
commencement Our admiration is no less excited 
by the high state of preservation of these minute 
sculptures, than by the correct delineations which 
they exhibit of natural objects. It would not be easy 
to procure similar sculptures at the present day, done 
in a style superior to the best among them. The 
number of objects that is crowded into so small a 
space, and often lavished on parts obscurely seen, will 
serve to give some idea of the prodigious expenditum 
of labour which the religious system of the antieot 
Egyptians called for. 

But if it requires so many words to give an imper- 
fect description of two small parts of a small edifice* 
what labour would it require to give any thing like 
an adequate idea, either by description or drawing, 
of the countless sculptures that adorn the great build- 
ings of Thebes ? Months and years, say those who 

* M. Champollion calU him Psammitichtts the Se«ond« Se^ 
the chap, on Obelisks, 
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have carefully examined them, would not suffice to 
copy accurately a small part of their innumerable de- 
corations. Add to this, the smooth polish of the sur- 
fece, and the colouring with which many of the ceil- 
ings and the reliefs were painted — and we hardly 
know whether most to admire the vast conceptions of 
the architect, and the gigantic proportions of his 
building, or the patient and pever-tiring spirit of tb^ 
sculptor and the painter. 

It would be desirable to compare the sculptures on 
the Hindoo temples with those of Egypt; but, unfor- 
tunately, we possess no work on the antient building^ 
of India that can bear a moment's comparison with 
the various splendid works on Egyptian antiquities* 
The few specimens, from which we are able to form 
a judgment, do not convey so pleasing an impressiort 
as the work of the artist in the valley of the Nile. 
Instead of the broad surface of the Egyptian edifices, 
the eflfect of wluch is not at all destroyed by their 
numerous decorations, we see in some of the Hindoo 
pagodas, as, for example, that at Tanjore, a multipli- 
city of small parts which offend the eye, and tend to 
destroy the effect produced by the magnitude of the 
whole mass. But we hesitate to pass a decisive 
judgment, where we have not the means of forming a 
satisfactory opinion. 

♦ We have not had an opportunity of seeing any work on 
Hindoo architecture and sculpture, which is similar in design and 
execution to that of Oau on the monuments of Nubia. Whether 
llMrt if way such work or wot, we are not able to learo. 
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Chaptbe VII, 

THE MONUMENTS OF LOWER NUBIA. 

We shall form a very inadequate conception of the 
number and variety of the antient edifices that line the 
Valley of the Nile, if we confine ourselves to that part 
of the stream which is north of the Rapids of Phils, 
where usage has in all ages fixed the limits of the 
country called Egypt. Buildings of the same cha- 
racter as those now existing in Egypt are found 
both in the Libyan Desert and south of Phile, in such 
numbers, and of such a magnitude as to excite our 
astonishment. In the Wady Sivah, General Minu- 
toli discovered the undoubted remains of an Egyptian 
temple, and this, combined with the warm springs, 
mentioned by antient writers, confirms the spot to be 
the Oasis of Ammon, as Major Rennell had before 
satisfactorily proved it to be from other considera- 
tions. In the Wady el Khargeh, the Oasis Magna of 
antiquity, (see the Map,) and near the town El Khar- 
geh, are the remains of several Egyptian temples, one 
of which is of very large dimensions. These and 
other remains of various ages, found at other spots in 
the desert, prove undeniably that first a people of kin- 
dred stock with the Egyptians occupied them ; that 
then the Greeks found a footing there; and finally, 
under the Romans, these fertile spots in the desert 
became miUtary stations, and the temples were turned 
into churches by the Christians of Egypt Herodo- 
tus tells us (iii. 26) that the Oasis Magna contained a 
tribe of Samians. This fact shows that^the Greeks had 
made good use of their time since they first obtained a 
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, footing in the country under the reign of Psammiti- 
chus. But wherever Greeks fixed themselves, theije 
they built temples ; and can we doubt that even be- 
fore the time of Herodotus there were Greek temples 
jn Upper Egypt and the Oasis, which probably were 
a compound of Greek and Egyptian forms ? That 
there were genuine Greek temples built in the Delta 
before the Persian conquest, we shall presently show. 
Even the deserts of Arabia Petraa contain remains of 
Egyptian buildings. At Sarbat el Chadem, the Jebel 
Mokateb of Niebuhr, Ruppel* found, in 1817, the re- 
mains of an Egyptian temple, consisting of smajl 
pillars with the qusudrangular Isis>headed capital, and 
long rectangular bases, an unusual occurrence in an 
Egyptian pillar. The shafts of the pillars are covered 
with hieroiylyphics. 

We shall devote this chapter to a brief considera* 
tionof the temples of Lower Nubia, founded principally 
on Gau's excellent work. The opinion of an architect 
is always deserving of attention when we wish to clas- 
sify the existing monuments of a country according to 
their style and ornaments ; and particularly valuable is 
the opinion of one who has himself examined, mea- 
48ured, and drawn the edifices about which he forms 
an historical theory. Gau lays down three proposi- 
tions, which are ; i 

I. That the monuments of Nubia embrace the 
fdiole period of Egyptian architecture. 

II. Lower Nubia was the cradle of Egyptian ar 
chitecture. 

III. The monuments of Hindoostan are postjerior 
to those of Nubia. 

The third proposition is of too debateable a nature 
to be fully discussed here. 

• Travels in Nubia, Kordofan, and Arabia Petreea • by Dr. Ed- 
ward Biippell German. Franl^fort on the Muo> 1829. 
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Gati* remarks that all the architecture of Egypt 
has its types in the buildings of Nubia, from the first 
rude attempts to cut a temple in the rock, to the de* 
tached edifices erected under the dominion of the 
Greeks and Romans. We may distinguish in the 
architectural history of this period, three great epochs : 
—•the first comprehends the temples cut in the 
sides of the mountains ; the second, the temples which 
are detached from the rock-cut chambers, but retain 
the colossal masses of the primitive type ; and the 
third embraces the small edifices of Maharraga, Gar- 
taas, Dandour, and several temples in Egypt. At the 
last epoch the sohd and simple masses were replaced 
by light and easy forms. The Nubian rock-cut tem- 
ples between the first and second cataract appear to be 
the most antient, and to show those original forms, 
which we see imitated in Egypt. 

The most remarkable of these temples is the great 
excavation of Ipsambul, which was opened by Bel* 
zoni, the expenses of the undertaking having been 
liberally contributed by Mr. Salt This place is about 
26 G. miles north of Wady Haifa, where the Nile 
flows through sandstone ridges from S. W. to N. E.; 
and a small vale on the left bank recedes towards the 
west Its two faceis are formed of sandstone rock, 
each of which has been cut so as to make the front of 
i temple, whose interior chambers are covered by the 
native mountain f* The front of the larger temple, 
which faces the south-east by east, was so much encum- 
bered by the accumulated sand of centuries, that on 
the first sight Belzoni could discover nothing but the 
head and shoulders of one of the four colossi that de- 
corate the facade. The frieze or upper part was visible 
as well as the head of an enormous hawk, which the 
•Qterpriamg traveller conjectured to be over the door, 

* f reface. t Bitter. Africa, p. 623. 
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With the aid of such wretched workmen as could be 
procured on the spot, the doorway was at last reached 
after the removal of the mass of sand that closed the 
entrance. 

" We entered," says Belzoni *, " first into a large 
pronaos, 57 feet long and 52 wide, supported by two 
rows of square pillars (four on each side), in a line 
from the front door to the door of the sekos. Each 
pillar has a figure not unlike those of Medinet-Abou, 
finely executed, and very little injured by time. The 
tops of their turbans reach the ceiling, which is about 
30 feet high ; the pillars are 5 J feet square. Both 
these and the walls are covered with beautifiil hiero- 
glyphics, the style of which is somewhat superior, or 
at least bolder, than that of any others in Egypt." 
This head-dress, which Mr. Belzoni very improperly 
^Is a turban, is similar to that which appears on the 
caryatid pilasters of Medinet-Abou. The temple con- 
tains, with the pronaos, fourteen different chambers f : 
a passage leads from the pronaos to a smaller cham- 
ber, which contains four square pillars, two on each 
side- The sanctuary is 23 J feet long and 12 wide, 
with a pedestal in the centre, and at the end of it four 
colossal sitting figures, the heads of which are in 
good preservation. " JThe outside of this temple is 
magnificent. It is 1 17 feet wide and 86 high ; the 
height from the top of the cornice to the top of the 
door being 66 feet 6 inches, and the height of the 
door 20 feet. There are four enormous sitting co- 
lossi, the largest in Egypt or Nubia, except the great 
sphinx at the pyramids, to which they approach in the 
proportion of near two-thirds. From the shoulder to 
the elbow they measure 1 5 feet 6 inches ; the ears, 
3 feet 6 inches ; the face, 7 feet; the beard, 5 fe^t^ 

♦Page 211. 
f Gau's Plan, ;|; Belzpni, p. 213, 
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inches; across the shoulders, 25 feet 4 inches; their 
height is about 50 feet, not including the caps, which 
are about 14 feet. There are only two ai these co- 
lossi in sight, one is still buried under the sand, and 
the other, which is near the door, is half Men down, 
^nd buried also. On the top of the door is a polossal 
figone of Osiris 20 feet high, with two colossal hierogly'^ 
pUf figures, one on each side, looking towards it, Oa 
tbf- top of the temple is a cornice with hieroglyphics, 
a loius ^moulding) and frieze under it Above the 
iffia^ h a row of sitting monkeys, 8 feet high and ^ 
fSms the shoulders. They are twenty-one in num* 
^||^. This temple was nearly two-thirds buried und^ 
^a^d, of which we removed 31 feet before we came 
to t|ie upper part of the door. It must have had a very 
one landing place, whi^h is now totally buried under 
the sand. It is situated under a rock about ) 00 feet 
9bove the Nile, facing the south-^ast by east, and 
about one day and a halfs journey from the second 
cataract in Nubia or Wady Haifa." 

In the sanctuary of this temple we find not a nuH 
nohthbut a pedestal, on which Ueeren supposes a 8ar« 
cophagus once stop4) and consequently, he says, we 
ought to consider this rock-hewn place not a temple^ 
but a tomb. The door of this temple has upright 
side posts. 

In the sculptures we see the same hero as at Medi* 
net-Abou, with representations of battles, storming of 
forts, and triumphal processions. 

The name of Ipsambul or Abou-sambul is rather 
puzzling. The prefix Abou might be the Arabio 
word which we find in Medinet-Abou. Dr. Rich- 
ardspn's suggestion, that the nsone may be formed 
froTD. such a word as Abocimpolis (supposing this 
place to be the Aboccis of Pliny), is at least ingenious ; 
but it is more probable that the syllable Psam is the 
* Twenty-two in Qau'a Plat*, 
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^me dement that we obServe In tliefegyptian names 
PsammisandPsammitichus*'. ' , \ "]'' \ 

' Since the discoveries made'in deciphering 'Egyptian 
proper names arid titles of kings, we ha^e, iri'additioii 
t6 the evidence of antiquity which the structure of th^ 
rock-cut temples offers, the historical evidence deBucH-' 
ble from the inscriptions. The name of Ramses ap*- 
pears on every part of this teniple accompanied with' , 
the usual titles ; it appears also on numerous* otlfer 
fiionuments of Nubia, at Kalapscht^, Derri, G irscbeh,* 
arid on several parts of the palaces ot temples of Garhak' 
and Luxor. Though there were several sovereigiis* 
6f the name of Ramses, it is certain that they all 
belonged to that brilliant era when the greatest monu- 
ments of Egyptian art were erected. The" tomb' or 
temple of Ipsambul may then be considered ^W 
coeval' with some of the great Theban monuments,' 
as to its present condition and the historical sculp-' 
tures tm its walls ; though this by no means renders 
it improbable that the beginning of this gr^t exdivaP 
tion belongs to a still earlier period, andthal it; was 
enlarged and improved by the great conqueror whose 
natn^^it b&,rsA This' was Ramses the Great, the Se^' 
^ths of Herodotus, ' and* Sesodsis of Diodbfus, wfwr 
r is. distinguished by M^G*iampollibn from -other kinjgs 
of the same name by the ' differe&e of his preenomen 
or tftle. " ' . V • ; ; ' 

\ The/smaller rock-cut temple at Ipsambul has beeii 
more completely examined than tlie lar^e brie." .Tttie 
appro&xih to it is free from sand. The front, "whicH is 
dose upon the river, arid 20 feet ab6ve the' pi-eserit 
usual level of the water, is 91 feet forig';- the depHi 
of the excavatibri, ni^ured ' from the centre of the 
. : ;. •■; ' i - J ' •■/ • f • : r-' 

* Ipsambul was originally called^rkis. • See , the Greek in- 
«cription on one of theJcol6ssi,*w\iichJ8'coeval with a king Psanw 
mitichus, most proliiblj the* one alluded to above.^Tt&nsl It Soc 
Lit. London* - ' . 
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ftoni to the extremity of the adytum, is 76 feet. Ont 
the outside are six colossal figures, about 80 feet 
high, he\yn out of the rock, a female figure bein^ 
placed on each Side between two male figures. Thf y 
are in the usual attitude of standing colossi, wita 
One fbot advanced before the other. The female 
figures are the same, and are supposed to represent 
Isis. The male figure on the right with the horns 
on his head is the representative of Osiris. All the 
male figures are described as having a smaller figure 
on each side, varying from four to six feet in height. 
Similar figures are said to appear on each side of the 
female statues. The doorway has upright jambs, 
and is ornamented with a broad margin of hierogly- 
phics on both sides and over the lintel. A number of 
cartouches, containing the name and praenomen of 
Ramses the Great, are cut in numerous places on the 
square border that encloses the front of the temple 
like a frame, and on the buttresses between the co« 
lossal figures. A passage leads to the pronaos, a 
room 36 ffeet by 36^, supported by six square pillars^ 
three on each side. Gau's longitudinal section (pi. 
56) shows that those pillars have Isis* heads attached 
to them, which are surmounted, like those of Den* 
derah, by another member of the pillar, the centre of 
which contains a kind of doorway. In other respects 
^re are several differences between this I sis-headed 
pilaster and the capitals of the Denderah pillar, 
though they belong undoubtedly to the same original 
type. The hair that hangs down on each side of the 
Ipsambul Isis* face does not terminate in a thick mass 
like the base of a cone, but is curled upwards and 
outwards. From the chamber of six pillars we pass 
into a vestibule, which introduces us to the adytum 
or sanctuary, containing the remains of a sitting 
itatue cut in the rock. 

Gau remarks *^ that this facade, though cut in the 
inpu|itain^ displays very, dii5ti|ictly the general cha- 
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racter of the ^eat propyla, of which it presents the 
original form in bas-relief. We easily recognise the 
outline of each of the two parts of the propyla with 
the doorway between them and the appendage of 
the statues, which are so cut out of the rock as to dif- 
fer in no respect from the colossi which at a later 
epoch were placed in front of the propyla. The in- 
terior is in good preservation with the exception of the 
statue placed in a niche in the recess of the sanctuary, 
and it is richly adorned with painted bas-reliefs. The 
principal colour of the figures is yellow ; the ceiling is 
blue (a favourite colour for Egyptian ceilings) ; a bor- 
der of three colours runs all round.*' 

It may be argued that if the names of Ramses on 
the great monuments of Thebes are to be considered 
as contemporary with the building of these edifices, 
we may fairly infer that the excavation of Ipsambul 
is entiyely the work of this prince, and not of higher 
antiquity than the oldest buildings of Thebes. But 
there are still older excavations in Nubia than that of 
Ipsambul. At Derri or Derr, now the chief town of 
Lower Nubia, there is a rock-cut temple (not near 
the river), one of the rudest in Nubia, and the only 
one on the east bank of the .Nile, between PhilsB and 
this place. It has no construction in front " * It shows 
in its marks of age, in the in^perfection of its execu- 
tion, traces of the highest antiquity, and of the infancy 
of the art. This infant .state, is easily recognised in 
all parts of the architecture,. and in the remnants 
of the primitive sculpture ; as, for example, the sta- 
tues with their backs to the pillars of the pronaos, 
and that in the niche of the sanctuary, which was 
part of the solid rock. The bas-reliefs of the interior 
walls show, on the contrary, the progress which the 
arts made in the interval between the commencement 
and the completion of this excavation." It appears 
then that this, certainly one of the oldest monuments 
♦ Gau, R, 8, 
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of Xiinrer Nubis, coiitainff in itself i history, and a 
pfogreasive improvement in* 4he decorations of a 
sacred building* We shall not then be surprised to 
find here also the name of Ramses, who was not only 
an original builder, but an improver and an appro* 
priator of the labours of his predecessors. The pro- 
cession of the ship is represented on the walls of the 
adytum. In this rude rock-cut temple of Derri we 
have the representation of the hero cutting off the 
Briareus' head, as on the propyla of Edfou. The 
figures are considerably damaged, and it is not pos- 
sible from the drawing to make out the whole of the 
details, but there is still enough to show that it is es- 
sentially the same composition as that which we have 
already described at Edfim. We shall have occasion 
to speak of this again when we trace it further up the 
nver, even a$ f4r as the monuments of the antient 
state of Meroe. 

. The temple of. Girscheh is exceedingly rude, and 
shows in the style of its clumsy ornaments the infancy 
of the art of sculpture. The oldest part of this edifice 
is undoubtedly the excavatwn in the rock, to which a 
propylon and an open court, with pillars, were afi;er- 
wards added. Of the rock-cut chambers, the inner- 
most, which is the sanctuary, contains five groups of 
figures ; one group of fi)ur sitting figures is the up- 
permost. The lower groups, of three figures each^ 
are standing, and consist of a female embracing a man, 
and another figure which belongs to Uie group* 
Heeren conjectures that this sanctuary was in fact a 
tomb for some priest-families, which is by no means 
improbable. Similar groups of figures, in a sitting 
posture, cut in the mass of the rock, are found in 
the tombs of Hai^ar^Selseleh, in Egypt One of 
these groups, containing three figures, represents a 
man s^aM with a female on each side of him ; his 
unsa, 94fe crossed on hi^ breast, while the females 
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pass one arm behind the male, probably uniting 
their hands. This is undoubtedly a family group, 
like those at Girscheh; (Denon, pi. 76.) This build- 
ing also has caryatid pilasters (Gau's section, pi. 28), 
which are- similar to, but not quite the same as, those 
which we have described in the great peristyle court of 
ttie palace at Medinet-Abou. One of them, as it is 
represented in the drawing, does not consist of a single 
piece, like the great Egyptian works of a later period, 
but is formed of flat layers of stone, placed one above 
anothier, like the ordinary construction of the walls 
of a temple. Nothing can be imagined more clumsy 
©r devoid of grace than the legs and feet of this figure. 
' The temple of Dandour is classed by Grau, and we 
believe with perfect accuracy, among those Nubian 
temples that belong to the last of the; three epochs of 
art, which he thinks he has discovered in the various 
styles of the antient buildings in this part of the river. 
This temple is of small dimensions. It is a paral- 
lelogram, the front of which is 21f.feet, and the length 
of the side 43f ; this proportion between the width arid 
the length of the temple is very nearly what we have 
observed to be the case in some of the Greek temples. 
The building consists of a pronaos, with two pillars 
in front, and two rectangular chambers, one behind 
the other. The view just given is taken from the in- 
terior of the portico, and it shows distinctly the simple 
construction of this part of the edifice, together witli 
the doorway, which is in a line with the entrance 
of 4he portico, at the distance of about thirty feet. 
Part of the wall that surrounded the whole building 
is still standing, and an alley appears to have led from 
the gateway to. the river, where there was probably a 
flight of steps, of .which we see distinct traces in the 
remains of some temples. The sacred buildings were 
of necessity placed near the river in Nubia, for the 
sake of the ablutions of the priests, and the oth^r 
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ceremonies of religion in which water was essen- 
tial; for there was no room for tanks or temples 
at any great distance from the stream. In Egypt, 
on the contrary, we often find temples at a con- 
siderable distance from the river, but then a tank 
was necessary, and the traces of these artificial 
basins are so numerous as to leave no doubt that 
every temple not situated near the Nile must have 
been provided with one of those reservoirs for water, 
so essential both for the purposes of cleanliness and 
the ceremonies of the Egyptian religion. In India, 
where we see so many curious points of resemblance 
in still existing institutions to the antient ritual of 
Egypt, there are often great flights of steps leading 
down to the rivers, forming a safe and convenient ap- 
proach to the sacr^ stream, in which the pious Brah- 
min, while he makes his ablutions, at once discharges 
a religious duty, and enjoys a healthfiil recreation. 
Tanks are also as common near a Hindoo pagoda now 
as they once were around the temples of Egypt. 

The firont view of this temple of Dandour reminds 
us of the Greek and Roman temples in aniis*, by 
which term is meant a portico of round pillars flanked 
at the angle on each side by a square one, or by the 
wall of the temple being continued as far as the face of 
the portico. It is true the outer lines of the ^ade of 
Dandour incline a little towards one another, after the 
propylon fashion ; but still the general resemblance to 
a Greek temple is undeniable. Between the two pillars 
(see Gau, pi. 26) are the remnants of the doorway 
jambs : from the top of the cornice of this doorway to 
the architrave is rather more than one-third of the whole 
height of the pillars. The space between the pillars 
and the sides of the temple has been filled up in the 
usual style with a low wall. The mouldings on the 

* For an explanation of many architectural terms necessary to 
be understood, the reader is referred tp the work on Pompeii/ 
p. 96, &c. 
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fa^de of the portico are remarkably lar^e, when we' 
compare them with the moderate dimensions of the 
whole bmlding. A profusion of sculptured figures 
cover this portico both outside and inside. On the 
ceiling of the interior, which is divided into several 
parts, by lines running in the direction of the temple's 
length, we observe, in the centre compartment, the 
Egyptian vulture, withoutstretched wings, holding by 
a ring in each claw, what we take to be a long knife, 
or sword. The drawing of this bird, which is one of 
the most picturesque of the Egyptian birds of prey, 
is not very successfully executed either in Gau's ori-* 
ginal plate or our copy. The vulture is ofien seen 
on the monuments of Egypt in the same attitude, as^ 
for example, over a doorway at Medinet-Abou. 

It is impossible not to recognise in the pillars of 
Dandour the mixed Greek and Egyptian form. But 
we observe just below the capital the vertical kind of 
flutings, which are one of the most <:ommon oma* 
ments of an Egyptian pillar ; and we see also a se^ 
ries of circles or hoops, one under another, which we 
have before noticed when speaking of the portico of 
Ashmounein. Again, the capital is of the Egyptian 
lotus form, at first sight reminding us also of the leafy 
decorations of the Corinthian capital. There is a pe- 
culiarity on the firont face of the dS, which we have 
not happened to discover in any other temple. We 
allude to a pair of eyes, which are cut upon it, and 
just visible over the round edges of the capital. Be-*- 
tWeen the eyes there is something shaped like an ellip* 
tidal ring, but only the upper half is seen in the. 
geometrical elevation, and what the termination is we 
cannot tell, nor what it can possibly mean. It occupies 
the place of the nose, but is as little like one as it ie 
to the mouth, or any other feature of the face,. 

In the back wall of the furthest chamber Gau dis- 
covered a pepret, hole made in the thickness of the 
waU, which was prol^ably intended to hold treasure 
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knA to preserve It from the barbarians, who, at 
various periods of Egyptian history, visited Kubia 
with their fearful ravages. There is a curious story 
in Herodotus of Ring Rhampsinitus building a trea-* 
sure-house^ which, it is true, might have been a 
very different kind of thing from this, bat still it was a 
stone chamber, in which the money-loving monarch 
intended to keep his wealth safe from robbers. The 
architect, with a due regard to his own interest, con^" 
trived it so that a certain ^tone in the miter wall should 
be moveable, and on his deathrbed he left the secret 
to his sons, who soon endeavoured to turn it to profit 
The sequel of this forms ^ one of the longest tales of 
Herodotus, and we may perhaps say one of the least 
valuable of his Egyptian gleanings. 

We have dwelt thus long on the temple of Dandour, 
because it is of importance to attain some more exact 
botions of the kind of buildings erected in the Nile 
Valley^ at different epochs in the history of the country. 
Instead of taking everything for genuine Egyptian, 
because it is in f^ypt or Nubia, we are now enabled, 
by a more accurate classification of the monuments 
and the cod of the inscriptions, to rectify former in^- 
correct notions on the subject, and, in fact, to make a 
real and vduable addition to the history of civilized 
Egypt. Between the rock-cut temples, such as those 
of Derri and Ipsambul, and the buildings of a later 
date, there was an intermediate step that ought to b^ 
noticed. The first architectural attempt in Nubia 
would probably be the improvement of some hole in 
the rock ; or even, if the country possessed no natural 
icaves for imitation, the mountain^ themselves would 
ofler facilities for constructing a durable habitation, 
which would be both commodious and cheap. A fur- 
ther step would be, afler having got possession of a 
hole, ta extend the excavation, to form several cham- 
bers separated by the native rock, and when a room 
<«f bufger dimtnsioiui was designed, to leave* sqi^ 
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pillars for the support of the i^oof^ In the coursfe-of 
time the outer front, with the inner walls and pillars, 
would receive decorations, derived both from the imi- 
tations of the natural form of the country and the his- 
torical remembrances of the nation. But what a pro- 
digious period must have elapsed between the rudest 
rock excavation, such as Derri was in its primitive 
state, and the highly finished sculptures of the great 
temple of Ipsambul. i Between these two epochs it 
is not unreasonable. to suppose that porticos, con- 
structed of materials got from quarries, were built in 
front of the original excavations, and that propyla, 
dromi, enclosing. walls, colossal statues, and all the 
other appendages of a genuine Egyptian building, 
were subsequently added. We believe there are no 
traces of any obelisks in Lower Nubia, whi!e in Egypt 
we find this important architectural ornament in use 
from the island of Phil® as far as the very borders of 
the Mediterranean sea. All the oldest temples of 
Egypt retain most distinctly the characteristic marks 
of the primitive type of an excavation in the rock- 
We trace this in the massiveness of the construction,' 
the flat roofs, the square pillars, atid in the proportion 
between the diameter and the height of the irregularly 
rounded column ; for the apparent weight, and the 
real bulk of the overhanging mass in an excavated 
chamber, imavoidably create the impression of a huge 
body ready to fall and crush the occupants. To destroy 
or weaken the impression the architect would make 
the height of the chamber of a suitable proportion 
to the length and breadth, and all the dimensions 
would be small. If he found it convenient to extend 
them, he would relieve the incumbent mass by leaving 
very thick and strong supports of the native rock. 
Again, in the position of the adytum of the constructed 
temples of Egypt, in the care which they took to keep 
it in the most retired place near the extremity of 
the buikUng, wi^ a single entrance and thick walk 
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Donnd it — ^we see tlie m^n^est imitation of the rock- 
cut shrine, accessible only by one passage. 

One of the best and most antient. specimens of 
Nubian temples, partly cut in the rock and partly 
formed of constructed, propyla, &c.is tliatof Essaboua, 
on the west bank of the Nile, about lat 22*^ 45'. *The 
approach from the river to the temple is by an avenue 
of sixteen sphinxes, 30 feet wide ; two colossal figures 
stand near the first pair of sphinxes, with their backs 
attached to pilasters and their faces turned to the river. 
Afier the sphinxes we come to the propyla, consisting 
as u$ual of two pyramidal moles, with a high door« 
way between, and the remains of four colossi in front 
of .them. This is followed by an open court with 
caryatid pilasters on each side ; and next we come to 
the covered portico, and the sanctuary with the holy 
ship. Behind all this we find some chambers hewn 
in the rock, which must undoubtedly be considered as 
of higher antiquity than all that lies in front of them. 
Thia temple indeed only wants a pair of obelisks be- 
fore the propylon to make it the complete original of the 
great monuments of Thebes. There are, we believe, 
no. traces below the first cata.racts of such buildings as 
this at Essaboua ; for the excavated tombs of T^bes 
with their doorways are a different style of art, both 
in the whole design and the execution of the smaller 
parts. May we not then conclude with certainty, that 
the monuments of Nubia, such as Essaboua, the 
small temple of Kalapsohe, and* others, are of higher 
antiquity than any buildings at Thebes, which them- 
selves are more antient than any others now existing 
in Egypt? 

T^ traces of a gradual growth in the Nubian tem- 
ples is so apparent that.it cannot be denied, and it is 
a fact of too much importance to be dismissed without 
due consideration. It is the very key to the correct ui^ 
. . . ♦-G|«i^pl.42.. 
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derstanding of Egyptian art^ and to the foniiaiion of 
any rational and consistent sketch of the antient history 
of the country. At Debod^ or Debot, on the west bank 
of the Nile, about a dozen miles from Philse, there is a 
temple which Gau considers as a dedication to Serapis 
and I sis. It is neither antient nor magnificent. First 
we observe three gateways placed in a line, throi^igh 
which we approach to «r pronaos, which has been 
added to and placed in frontofia previous construc- 
tion ; and indeed seems never to have been finished. 
This is observable in many Egyptian buildings, and 
is generally attributed to the interruption of the works 
caused by some hostile invasions; But it is equally 
probable that it was occasioned, in some instances, by 
the want of money to complete what was begun on 
too large a scale for the limited means of the district"; 
an occurrence just as common at the present day as 
ever it could be in Egypt This temple of Debod, 
with its incomplete pronaos, was in its origin a small 
isolated chapel, or perhaps a tomb, around which 
other buildings grew up with the wants of, the increas- 
ing population. Th6 same fact is observable in the 
general history of religious edifices; an altar, a 
chapel, or A tomb of some pious personage, was the 
kernel of a lai^r building. The sanctuary of Debod 
contains two granite monoliths, with niches cut in 
them. From the entrance to the temple an avenue 
led right down to the river, which probably was ter^ 
minated by a fiight of steps to answer some of the 
purposes already mentioned, and also to form a quay 
where passengers might conveniently land. 

Another origin may be assigned to some of the 
-Nubian and Eg^tian temples^ On an devation at 
Gartaas, on the west bank of the Nile, there stands a 
«mall temple, which the boatmen on the river suppose 
to be dedicated to a Mussulman sciint, to whom, as they 
pass along the river, they, pay their adoration* They 
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do this with respect to other temples also that stand 
near the baaks of the Nile *. The boatmen in an- 
tient £gypt formed a caste distinct from all others by 
the nature of their occupation^ and it is reasonable to 
suppose they would have certain religious notions of 
their own^ and might have patron gods to whom they 
would dedicate temples. We are not meaning to> 
assert that this is an iniportant element in the origin 
of Egyptian or Nubian sacred buildings, but still it ig 
a consideration that ought not to be overlooked. 
Boatmen and seamen are necessarily a very distinct 
set of people from all .others, owing to the peculiar 
habits of their life; and they are also a superstitious 
race. ITiere is no difference in principle between the 
Egyptian worshipping the bhrine of his deity as he 
descended along the banks of the Nile, or shot 
through the cataracts of Syene, and the boatman of 
the St Lawrence bowing down as he passes the 
rapids df that river to the crucifixes planted on its 
banks. In addition then to the causes already enu«' 
merated, as contributing to the prosperity and popu«< 
latk>n of ahtient Syene, may we not, in part, attribute 
the origin of erections on the islands of Philee and 
Elephantine to the physical position of those places 
at the two extremities of the rapids, where the boat-* 
man would wish to propitiate the deity, and to claim 
his protection by some memorial commemorating his 
piety or his fears ? 

. This little island of Philaa, to describe which com*' 
pletely would require a separate essay, is one of the 
richest fipots of Egypt in architectural beauty, and one 
of the most instructive as to the evidence of buildings 
being raised in the real and the mixed Egyptian style 
at a period long after the race of native monarchs had 
ceased to rule. On the propyla of the great temple 
on this island there are some Greek inscriptions, 
which Gaeu copied4 At first we should be disposed 

« QWOLy-^ 16. 
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to say that the Greeks cut these characters on the 
^tces of the antient buildings which the Egyptians had 
erected ; but those Greek inscriptions themselves are 
intersected*, and in many parts destroyed by figures 
cut upon them^ in the true Egyptian style. These 
sculptures then, at least, are posterior to the inscrip- 
tions, and prove that the native people retained their 
peculiar style of art under the dominion of the Greek 
kings and the Roman emperors; which, indeed, we 
are able to show from the consideration of their de- 
tached sculptures, in full reUef, — a subject which is 
reserved for a separate chapter. There is no decisive 
evidence in the fact of these Egyptian sculptures being 
cut upon the Greek inscriptions, which will show that 
the temple itself is altogether of late construction ; but 
it may be so in part, as it consists of an adytum, and 
many other chambers in the rear of the building, 
preceded by a kind of portico with propyla, and this 
again preceded by a large court with a row of pillars 
on each side; and again, on each side beyond these 
pillars, there is a number of small apartments. The 
two great propyla, which contain the Greek inscrip- 
tions, form the entrance to this court, and are simikir 
to those represented in the view (rf Edfou. - « They are 
118 feet wide and 54 high t- Still m front of the 
large propyla.there is a gallery 250 feet long, with a 
row of columns on the right and left The whole of 
this court or gallery seems of less antiquity than the 
temple ; and the columns on the right hand, which 
seem part of the edifice, appear never to have been 
completed, and are not so old as those opposite to them. 
These right-hand columns serve as a corridor to a 
number of cells which lie still further to the right of 
them, and in the direction of the gallery's length. 
But there is still another part of this temple that is 
deserving of notice. To the entrance angle of the 

* Gau*s Appendix of Greek Inscriptions, pi, 11. 
t Denofli^ 
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hMutnd side of the gallery, tiine is a pseudo-petip* 
tend temple attached, but not lying with its axis in 
the same direction as that of the gallery, which itself 
also is not in the same direction as the axis of the 
great court of the. temple. The columns of this pe* 
lipteral temple are engaged in a wall to one-third of 
tiieir height ; and the capitals, which are of the calyx 
or cup form, are also surmounted with the quadruple 
Isis-beaded capital of Denderah. This column has, in^ 
fact^ two capitals, above which there is an architrave 
and cornice, but no covering to the building, which 
is hypffithral. It has two doorways opposite to one 
anodber, and without lintels. 

There is a curious effect of light and shade pro* 
duced by< the position of the remains of Philae near 
the Tropic of Cancer. As the sun approaches his 
northern limit and rises higher in the heavens, the 
shadows from the bold projecting cornices and mould- 
ings sink lower and lower on the broad surface of the 
Wfdls, till at last} when the sun has obtained his great- 
est elevation, the vertical walls remain in deep shade, 
forming a striking contrast with the blazing bright- 
ness that is cast over every surrounding object *. 

Gau asserts that the Greeks^ after their occupation 
of Egypt, never did intermin^ their style with that 
of tlte country. In this passage we believe he is 
speaking of sculpture, but we do not admit that he is 
right even in this limited acceptation. He seems to 
a]k>w that there was some architectural intermixture, 
but only in what he calls the arrangement (la dispone 
Hon) ;. for example, there is a smaH Isis temple near 
the court of the great temple of Phils, and another 
in the island of El^hantine which remind us of the 
Greek peripteral temples, i. e. the cella surrounded 
with columns on the four faces. These he consi- 
ders as clear invitations of Greek buildings. But we 
may just aa ftkly say they were buildings erected 
• pittetw 
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by the Gredcs with some varieties which they thought'' 
worth adopting from the native forms. It is Uns 
pseudo-peripteral temple of Philffi which contains in 
its capiUJs the forms of the lotus-leaf intermingled 
with the volutes of the Ionic column. 

But there is still another specimen of a very small 
Isis temple on the island of Phils, which is undoubt- 
edly Greek in the arrangement of its parts. It is 
amphi'prostyle and in aniis, i. e. each front contains 
two round pillars placed between the rectangular abut- 
ments, in which each side of the building terminates. 
There is only a single chamber in it, about 11^ feet 
long by 8 wide, with a doorway at each end opposite 
to one another. 

That this building was erected by the Greeks is 
hardly matter of doubt. A conquered nation like the 
Egyptian would not adopt the architectural models of 
the conqueror, for. they could not possibly know what 
they were, unless they had the opportunity of seeing 
them. But if they did see and copy them, such 
models must have existed in the country ; and some, at 
least, must have been erected by the Greeks under the 
dynasties of the Ptolemies. It is however rather curious 
that with the exception of the Greek remains of Alex- 
andria, and those of Antinoe, which belong to the age^ 
of Adrian, we know of only two or three existing 
buildings of small dimensions, which were in the 
pure Greek style. It is not likely that the Greeks, 
who became very numerous in Egypt, and were 
found all over the country, should erect no large 
temples in the Thebaid or in the neighbourhood of 
Philae; or if ever they did build any of a size propor- 
tionate to . the splendid monuments of their native 
country, and those of the.new capital Alexandria, it is 
quite incredible that no traces of them should remain. 
We conclude then that the Grecian style is distinctly 
visible in several of the monuments of Philse, and« 
that thier art, combined witbEgyptian ideas, prescribed 
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deriain ibrms of buildisgs hitherto n^t seen in Egypt. 
Unless, perhaps, we suppose what is by no means 
improbable, that from the time when Amasis permitted 
the Greeks of Asia and Europe to build temples to 
Jupiter, Juno, and Apollo, at Naucratis, we may date 
the growth of a new style of architecture, indicating a 
union of Greek and Egyptian religious notions whwh 
would be accompanied by a corresponding character in 
the sacred buildings. But whatever opinion may be 
formed as to the intermixture of Greek and Egyptian 
forms, we know, at least, that temples dedicated to the - 
deities of the country continued to be built under the 
Ptolemies and the Roman emperors. Indeed the 
long hieroglyphical inscription copied* from some 
part of the great temple of PhilsB, and containing the 
names of a Ptolemy and Cleopatra, could hardly com- 
memorate anything less than the building or the 
enlargement of this edifice. Gau found inscriptions 
on the enclosure of a temple at Gartaas in Nubia, which 
proved a building to have been erected here as late as 
the first half of the third century of our era. 

We cannot terminate this chapter better than by 
quoting the opinions of this cardul observer on the 
general effect produced by an Egyptian temple. " The 
eiSect of the Egyptian temples is, in general, imposing ; 
their appearance is magnificent. But this results 
more from the simplicity of their divisions than from 
their real magnitude. Some are of opinbn that 
Egyptian architecture may fairly be blamed for being 
too massive and heavy ; but to form a proper judgment 
we ought to view the monuments of Egypt in connec- 
tion with the scale of the country. We ought to see 
them surrounded by those immense deserts which, 
presenting no character but monotony and extent, still 
possess that of gramleur. In the midst of such locali- 
ties it was necessary that the efiect of the monuments 
should be in hajrmony with them : all small subdivisions . 
* Burton's Excerpta. 
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i¥Duld fiave appedred mean. Those columns of an enor-' 
mous diameter, those doorways beyond all usual size, 
and the lofty propyla, are perfectly in unison with the 
places which surround them. In fkct, this uniformity of 
nature explains, still better than the unchangeable ruleft 
of Egyptian religion, the general resemblance in cha- 
racter which we observe in the edifices of this country. 

"Besides the characteristic of fnagni/loence, the 
monuments of Egypt present to the architect examples 
of beautiful arrangenflent and skilful symmetry. But 
there is nothing, in my opinion, which can be con- 
sidered as a model of taste or as a classical study to 
the professors of architecture. An exception may per- 
haps be made in favour of sculpture, but only so far as 
regards the art of appropriating forms borrowed from 
nature. As to Egyptian painting, it was in so low a 
condition as not to deserve any notice as a work of art** 

If there is any part of the above extract which 
would require a little modification, it is probably the 
last sentence on painting. The British Museum con- 
tains specimens well calctdated to make us deny 
Gau's position in its fiill extent. 

We will not follow this judicious critic, who appears 
to us to. have described so truly the leading features 
of Egyptian architecture, in his remarks on the want 
of taste which modem builders often display in their 
appropriation of antient forms. This metropolis is 
rich in such examples. Parts- which taken singly 
might please by the beauty of their form and propor- 
tions, ornaments once in unison with other localities 
and different religious ideas, minuteness of detail 
hardly visible because it is out of place, materials solid 
and durable, and magnitude mote than sufficient for 
the most wonderful dUlsplay of antient art, are some- 
times all combined to form, at enormous expense, a 
building thsi every one discovers to be inconvenient; 
and no one will venture to call beaat^iL 
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Chapter VHI. 

thb monuments of upper nubu. 

About twenty-six geographical miles south of Ipsam- 
hul, is the second cataract of the Nile, known by the 
name of Wady Haifa, N. L. 2 1° 50'. The enterprising 
spirit of modem travellers has passed over this re« 
mote boundary, and opened to us a new field for 
historical inquiry in the monuments of Upper Nubia. 
For here we still find the same style of building that 
we have already described, and still we feel impelled 
to ascend the mysterious stream, to trace the course 
of arts and civilization still farther towards their 
origin. 

At Semneh, there are remains on both sides of 
the river. On the west side, a hill which overhangs 
the Nile is crowned with a small temple of sand- 
stone, that bears some resemblance to one on the 
island of Elephantine, being of a pseudo-peripteral 
character. The hieroglyphics are rude, and in parts 
unfinished. The sacred ship is sculptured here also 
in the interior of the temple, a symbol that we must 
not lose sight of in our ascent up the river to the 
antient Meroe. The ceiling of the chamber is painted 
bkie. Notwithstanding the evidence of antiquity 
which this building is said to ofier, we cannot hesitate 
in referring its present form to the same age as the 
peripteral temples of Philse. Ruppel describes the 
pillars which support the front of the cella as fluted, 
and without base or capital. Another temple of 
much larger dimensions is found at Amara, on the 
east bank, but only the shafts of six or eight pillars 
of the pronaos remain, which are of cidcareous stone. 
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This is an uncommon occurrence in the antient build- 
ings of this country, which were constructed of sand- 
stone, at least in Upper Egypt. Burckhardt* con- 
jectures this temple, of Amara not to be of high anti- 
quity, but to be a copy of that at PhilaB. Riippel 
remarks that in his Journal he htta mtitfktd these pil- 
lars as being of sandstone. They are eight according 
to him, forming a double row. There are no trac^ 
either of a stone-roof or stone-walls about this temple. 
But the most interesting monument between the 
second and third cataracts, is the temple of Soleb, 
which stands on the west bank t)f the river, and about 
400 yards distant from it, in lai 20'? 25'. Mr. Wad- 
dington is, we believe, the first traveller who has 
given a description of this edifice. ** f There is an 
entrance exactly opfposite the gate of the temple, on 
each side of which two walls^ lead up to the remains' 
of two sphinxes : one, which is grey granite, has the^ 
ram fl head, and is six feet in length ; the other is so 
much broken as to be nearly shapelelss. Further on 
is the beginning of a flight of steps leading t6 the 
temple ; two other sphinxes have been posted in front' 
of it, of which there remains a part only. The front 
of the portetZ, which is fiir from perfect, is about 175 
feet long; the width of the staircase before it, 57 feet. 
The first chamber is 102 f^et 6 inches in breadth, by 
88 feet 8 inches in depth : round three sides of it, 
runs a single row of pillars, and at the farthest end 
has been a double row, making in all thirty columns, 
of which seven are still standing and perfect : the 
diameter of their base is 5 feet 7 inches, and their 
height about 40 feet. They are inscribed with hiero- 
glyphics only. The space between them and the wall 
of the temple has been covered with a roof, which is 
now fallen in." This is evidently a peristyle court, 
*p.50. 
t Waddiogton'ft and HMbary'n IVav^lf, p. 28Q, , > 
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if Its dimensions are coiteetly given, and onght not 
to be ealled a chamber^ It is imposdibte from the above 
description .to make out the arrangement of the pil*- 
lars, but the most probable one is, that the three lines 
of parallel columns in the' breadth of the building 
contained each eiglH pillars^ reckoning these at the 
angle^«. The pillars at each skie will then be six in 
number, it* we reckon egain those ai the angles. The 
whole number of Ihirty is thus accounted for. It is 
curious that this court should be so similar in cha* 
/acter to the great, peristyle court of Medinet^Abou, 
which we have already described. It agrees with it 
in having its width greaterthanits length, in having 
a row of pillars round three sides, and a double row 
on the fourth side, which was the one nearest to the 
adytum of the temple. Besides this court there must 
have been a second one leading, out of it| for the 
seeond chamber is described as having a single row of 
twe&ty*four columns around it, no mention being made 
of any other, though soine traces of a central row of 
columns would probably have been discovered, had 
th^re ever been i^ roof to this court* Mr. Waddings 
ton describes the dimensions of the adytum as verf 
di^cult to make out, as no part of the side^walls can 
W traced, and only a few feet of the posterior one. 
" It has, however," he says, *' clearly contained twelve 
{Hilars, of which three are still entire, except the capital 
of one,'* But. the &ct of theur being twelve pillars will 
prove that this was not the adytum, but either an hy-^ 
postyle Toom, or the pronaos itself. The sculptures 
on the temple are described as being in the very best 
style, though in acMne parts they li^ve been left nn^ 
finished. *' Jupiter Ammon,*' says Mr« Waddington^ 
" appeairs twice among the remaining figures, and to 
him I (puppose the temple to have, been dedicated* 
This temple afibrds the lightest specimen I have seen 
of Ethiopian, or Egyptian archit^otuie* The sand<* 
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stone, of which most of the pilkm are composed, is 
beautifully streaked with red, which gives them from 
a little distatice, a rich and glowing tint. The side 
and posterior walls have almost entirely disappeared, 
and the roof has everywhere Mien in ; so that there 
reihains no ponderous beaps of masonry to destroy 
the effect of eleven* beautiful and lofty columns. We 
seemed to be at Segeste, at Phigaleia, or at Sunium/' 

Prom description only, unaccompanied with minute 
details by the pencil, it would seem impossible to form 
any exact idea of the relative antiquity of this temple. 
The proportioii between the diameter and height of the 
pniars in the peristyle court, is somewhat less than it 
would be in one of the Theban columns ; especially if 
those pillars at Soleb are of the usual Egyptian form, 
growing narrower as we approach the lowest pmrt 
of the shaft. Mr. WaddingtOn does not make any 
other remarks on the form of the pillars, and we can 
only infer that their general appearance is more slen- 
der, and consequently, in proportion, more elevated 
than that of the antient Egyptian column. Rfippel's 
description of the same remains will perhaps aid us 
in forming a more exact notion of them. 

•* * About half an hour south of the village of Soleb, 
on the west side of the Nile, there are considerable 
remains, called by the natives Gorgantb. In all pro- 
bability these ruins were once a royal residence, as 
the plan which can easily be made out, is altogether 
different from that of other Egyptian temples ; the 
entrance of this building is turned to the east, some 
few hundred steps from the Nile. All its parts fol- 
low one another regularly along one axis. The front 
part is a massive wall, containing a coilrt 192 feet 
long and 107 broad ; here there are two lion-sphinites 
of granite, with outstretched paws, near the entrance. 

* Rfippel^ p. 81. He uses French feet, which may be turned 
into English veiy nearly, by adding onerelerenUi. 
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Th6 first court is terminated by two prismatic towers 
(propyla), leading to a second court, which is about 
76 feet deep, 92 wide, and ornamented all round with 
a row of colossal pillars. On the west side a double 
row of pillars form a kind of peristyle. After this we 
come to a second court of the same width as the pre- 
ceding, and 86 feet deep. A colonnade runs round 
its inner wall. In the north-western angle there is a 
small door, which leads to no particular chamber. 
The palace ends in a chamber 40 feet deep and 54 wide, 
with a flat roof, once supported by twelve colossal pil- 
lars. The capitals have their decorations in imitation 
of palm-branches; and in the .pillars of both the courts 
the type is that of trunks of pahn-trees tied together, 
as in the great temple of Luxor. There are hiero- 
glyphics on the pillars and architraves, well cut, but 
not very numerous. The whole building is much 
damaged; of the seventy pillars which once orna- 
mented it only nine remain, standing in different places. 
The material of all the parts is sandstone. Near the 
palace is a small mde in the Nile built of large 
blocks of freestone.'' When we add to this descrip- 
tion the fact that the name of Ramses the Great is 
found on this temple, we obtain a probable inference 
as to its high antiquity ; and this conclusion we may 
apply to enlarge our conceptions of the extent of the 
Sesostrid empire, and the architectural taste of its 
monarchs. Perhaps in no country of the world so 
readily as in Egypt, do we recognise the natural types 
which man has applied to the purposes of architec- 
tural use and ornament. . Every traveller, whose eye 
has been accustomed to measure and compare, detects 
without any difficulty in the varied forms of Egyptian 
capitab and pillars, the few simple and graceful 
models which Jiature offers for imitation on the banks 
of the Nile. 
At Sesce, or Sasef, on the west bank of the Nile, 
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about twenty-two geographical milesfiirther so^tti iiaai 
Soleb, Mr* Waddington found four pillars covered 
with hieroglyphics, standing amidst the ruins of d 
temple. These pillsu^ are 18 fe^tin height and 5 in 
diameter, and formed of a . hard sandstone. The 
pedestal is of a cylindrical form, such as we observe 
in some of the oldest Egyptian buildings. So g^eat 
a difference in the proportions of these two columns 
would seem to indicate some difference in their age; 
which is well deserving of further examination. We 
should not omit to mention that on this part of the 
river between Soleb and Amarah, near a place called 
Sheik Selim,^ there ar^ pillars with an Isis' face on 
two sides of the capital. This particular type we have 
now found irequently repeated in Egyptian ttemples, 
with some variations— from the ruins of Bebek in the 
Delta, nearly as far as the 20th degree of latitude. 
We shall presently trace this form still higher up the 
river. Riippel considers this temple with the Isis^ 
headed capital, not to be older than the Ptolemaic 
age, judging from the style of the sculptures. We 
have not enumerated all the remains that are found 
on either side of the Nile, below the third Nile cata^ 
ract, because it is pnly our object to trace those forms 
of architecture and sculpture which have characterized 
all the buildings of the Nil^e valley ; and we have said 
enough to show that as far south as lat. 20% there is 
one unbroken connected chain. 

NearaUttle island called Tumbus (lat. 19'' 48'), 
and on the east bank of the Nile, Ruppel observ^ 
the red granite show itself; and here also he saw a 
colossal statue of. this mat^dal in a good Egyptian 
style. The left foot, as usual,, is advanced ^rwardst 
ihe head and face are mutilated : th^ hands, which 
grasp a short cylindrical staff, rest on the hips-*^ 
striped garment is thrown round the loins— bracel^ 
' * U\i»p^, p. ^. 
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tnd iKcklftces appear as oitiamiititd. 'the whole hei^ 
&f the statue is 12 feet. Still further up the river, 
tritldn the limits of Dongola, Mr. Waddington saw 
two colossal statues of grey granite, one 22 (M, 6 
inches, i^d the other 23 feet 5 inches high, but 
broken at the middle. A small statue, about 5 fbet 
in height, was placed in front cf the latter. Nothing 
could be more in the true Egyptian style than figures 
of these dimensions, with a smaller one, according to 
custom, placed near them, probably for the sake of 
producing an effect by the contrast, and giving a mea- 
sure of thKB colossal magnitude. Another statue, with- 
out a head, and of black gitmite. Was lying near the 
two colossi. Hieroglyphical characters were also 
observed on its feet, which we hope some future tra* 
veller may have the opportunity of copying. RuppePs 
description of these statues is more minute, and, in 
some respects, difierent from Ihat just given. They 
nae found, he says, about the middle of the great island 
Argo (lat 19° 20'). lying in front of a temple which 
ha6 been reduced to such a heap of ruins by human 
violence, that it is impossible to make out the plan. 
Each statue* is 20 feet 9 inches long, French measure, 
including the base, which is 17 inches thick ; and the 
sculpture i6 in the genuine Egyptian style. These 
statues have been mutilated iii several parts by vio* 
lence ; one of them hals lost both his arms, and the 
other is split across the breast. 

The material is a granite containing large pieces 
of flesh-coldured feldspath. Which is the predominant 
component part ; the brown mica is in the smallest 
proportion. There are ho hieroglyphics on either of 
these figures. They are in the usual attitude of 
Egyptian finding colossal figures, with the left 
fbot advanced, and the arms hanging down by the 
' * P. 84. Both thetpe figures arc represented in Riippel't 
(Jrawin^. . 
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side. The baud is. closed around a short cylindrioal 
mass or straight stick. The colossus, which has lost 
its arms, shows by the broken surface, that they were 
attached to the body just as in the other statue. An 
example of this we may observe in the colossal arm 
of the Museum, which belongs to the large head that 
stands opposite to the Memnon. The arm, indeed, 
in this Museum specimen, by its being stretched out 
in a straight line, shows that it must have hung down 
along the body ; and this is confirmed by observing 
that the inner side of it retains part of the broken 
rim which originally held it close to the whole mass. 
These colossi of Argo rest with their backs against 
a six-inch thick column, which runs the whole length 
of the body, to the top of the cap; and in this, as 
well as in the ornamental parts, they resemble com* 
pletely the great statues of Egypt and Nubia, though 
they are described by Riippel as much inferior to their 
colossal brethren of the north, both in softness of 
expression and the degree of finish. 

These statues wear the high cap which we see so 
often on the caryatid pilasters of Egypt ; the sacred 
serpent rises on the forehead. A bandage passes 
down the cheek on each side, holding the cap under 
the chin, to which is attached the usual representa- 
tion of the beard. On the statue, whose arms re* 
main, we observe a bandage or ring around the upper 
part of the arm above the elbow, and also round, 
the wrist. A chain formed of large elliptical-shaped 
rings hangs round the neck ; and a kind of upper 
vest is seen on the neck fastened over the shoulckrs 
by straps like suspenders. The legs below the knee, 
and for a short distance above, are bare; one of the 
statues (that without the arms) has broad bands or 
rings around the ankles. Round the loins of this 
latter figure, is a kind of shirt fastened by a belt tied 
with a knot, and one part overlapping the other. 
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TW shirt on the other 'figui^ is in iblBs, of wMch' 
one ei»j-liappet hangs >down between the thighs 
almost as far as tile knees. On the right foot of the 
last-mentioned statue there is a small figure of 
Harpocrates standing (3 J feet high), with a long 
lock of hair hanging down the right side of his face, 
his haxid on his lip, and the two ram's horns on his 
head surmounted by a couple of the usual feather- 
like ornaments. 

The few remains of Dongola Agusa on the east 
bank of the Nile, lat 18"^ 15', show that the Christian 
worship was once established in this place. These 
granite columns and capitals, ornamented with crosses 
and lili^i mark the epoch to which this edifice 
belonged, and express, with more certainty than the 
evidence of books alone, a fact not without interest 
in the history of this barbarous country. 
• At Mount Rarkal, which lies about three quarters of 
a mile from the right bank of the Nile, in lat. 1 8° 25', 
we find the remairis of numerous builditigs, some 
of which undoubtedly are of high antiquity. In th% 
name of Merawe, a place not far from the remains 
of Barkal^ we see the traces of the antient name 
of Meroe, but that this was not the Meroe of the an-* 
tient geographers is certain. The district and town 
of Meroe lay south of the point where the main 
eastern and Western branches of the Nile united, and, 
consequently, south of Merawe. Whatever antient 
site may correspond to that of Mount Barkal, it is 
certain that there was once a city here, whose remains 
prove it to be an antient establishment of priests who 
{MTofessed a kindred worship to that of Egypt. The 
temples lay between the mountain and the river. 
One* of them has been full 450 feet in length and 
159 in breadth. Two rams of granite, the emblems 

* Cailliaud's Voyage i Mefroe, 1823, pi. 64. contains a plan 
of this temple, which KUppel sayi, is not so ^rrect m his own. 
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of Ammon, lie in front of the chief entrance^ and 
once probably formed part of an avenue like those 
leading to the temple' of Ammon at Thebes. > 

" The peculiar form of ^Mount Barkal," says Rup- 
pel*, "must have fixed attention in all ages. Rrom the 
wide plain there rises up perpendicularly on all : sides, 
a mass of sandstone near 400 feet high, and about 
25 minutes in circuit. • The unusual shape of -the 
mountain must have become still further an object 
of curiosity, from tlie pbenomeha with which it is con- 
nected. The clouds, attracted from all around to this 
isolated mass, descend in fruitful showers ; and hence, 
we need hardly wonder if in antieht times, it was be- 
lieved that the gods here paid visits to man, and 
held communion with him. Temple rose after tem- 
ple, and who can say how far many a devotee came 
to ask advice of the oracle ? Is not even the modem 
name of the place, Barkal, nothing more than a cor- 
ruption of the Greek word ' oracle?' " 

The fidelity of description which appears to charac- 
terise Riippel, makes amends for the blunders which 
he not unfrequently commits, when he ventures to 
use a Greek or Roman word. His etymology of the ■ 
name Barkal will gain few converts, particularly 
among those who do not' believe * oracle* to be of Greek 
derivation. < 

The great temple of Mount Barkal is one of the 
most striking monuments south of Wady Haifa. The 
length of its axis is near 500 feetf; and the entrance 
is formed by two .massy propyla, each about 65' 
French feet long and 40 thick. A doorway, 13 feet 
wide, leads between these propyla to a spacious 
court 126 feet long, which appears to have had a 
colonnade round it. A second set of propyla, of 
the same length as the first, but only 21 feet thick, is 

* p. 86. 
t 500 feet in the groundf-plao, all but four or fivef^ct^ 
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fbUowed by another court 146 feet long, terminBted 
by eighteen* massive pillars, whkh probably once 
supported a flat stone roof. A great number of other 
chambers follow in succession, otfering altogether the 
complete plan of an Egyptian temple north of the 
cataracts of Assouan. 

In one of these chiunbers, the fourth division ofthei 
temple following the line of the axis, which R^ppel 
calls the adytum, though, in our opinion incorrectly, 
he found an altar of grey granite, 4 feet 9 inches 
square at the base. The sculptures have been exe- 
cuted with great care, and narrow stripes of hiero- 
^yphics run round it The centre bas-reliefs on two 
sides represent two figures fastening together lotus 
stems in' the form of an altar, on which there are 
royal names enclosed in the usual shields or car- 
touches. 

• Mr. Waddington and Riippel describe the remains 
of two temples at Mount Barkal, as partly excavated 
in the rock, and partly constructed, hke those of 
GHrscheh and Seboua. This fact can only be ex- 
plained on the supposition of these temples at Barkal 
being still older than those in Nubia, for we can 
hardly imagine, when we take all the facts together, 
that the Egyptian style of building originated in 
Nubia and spread upwards towards Abyssinia, and 
downwards into Egypt. In the Nile valley below the 
cataracts, we observed that a small temple to Typhon, 
the evil deity, is often found near a larger one con- 
secrated' to a more beneficent object of adoration. 
There is a Typhonittm near the temple of Isis, at 
Denderah, and one also near the larger temple of 
Edfou. At Barkal also we have the remains of a 
Typhonium in one of the two temples just alluded to, 
or rather the remains of a temple jointly belonging 
* Eighteen pillars in Ruppel's plan, but twenty-eight in his 
descriptiop. 
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to Isis and Typhon. Eight of the pi!!ai*s ia the 
court of this temple have square capitals with the 
Isis head*,^ on two sides, surmomnted^bly the temple 
doorway ad oi): the capitals at Dehderah;.'bub the 
upper member lof this capital dlfl^Si feome^hat from 
that of Denderah, while it is exactly the i^me to that 
on' the square pillara' of the prenaois: of IpsambuL We 
may call this a temple lof Typhon; bessaiise the figure 
of this ugly deity appeals {several tiiki^sat fhll length, 
forming^ a caryatid pilaster^ and wid shaU ^ires^tly 
notiee another instance where Isis and Ty|)hoh'are still 
more closely in pafftnershi}). : ,The sculptures iii the 
adytum of this t^nple are in high reUe^ and painted 
yeUolv and bhiev On one of the wklls^ among five 
figures of deities, we recognise Isis and Ammon. 
. East of this Typhoniumt'^&i'^ the ruins, of ai Ikrge 
building of freestone; and still further, south-east, an 
extensive palace made of burnt briekd. H is entirely 
destroyed, only a few of the chief walls rising about a 
couple of feet above the heaps of ekrth.. It' was be- 
fore the northern entrance of this buiMing that Rtippel 
saw the two Uons of red granitie, which Lotd P^udhoe 
brought to England in 1632.. One of them the Oeiv 
man traveller describes as b^ng broken into several 
pieces, when he saw it. . 

The following is Riippel's description of the drawing 
which he has given of oiie of these lions r-^ 
, "This beautifiil lion of flesh-coloured granite, to- 
gether with its pendant, omatnented both sidei^ of the 
entrance to a palace at Barkal. It is altogether in 
the Greek-E^gyptian style, since it wais onlyjvunder the 
influence of foreign art that the sc»lptor allowed him- 
self to give to animals an attitude which W^ not an 
innnediate copy of a profile. This lion I rests oii his 
lefl side, with his head turned to the right, and the 

• Cailliaud, pi. 67, Riippel, p. 87. 
t Riippe]; p. 89. % THe one that he has dmwa, 
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paws also lying on this side crosswise. The nose, in 
proportion to the rest of the body, is rather too short : 
around the head, and extending under the chin, there 
is a kind of ruff, probably intended to express the hair 
of the mane. On the breast is a broad shield, in the 
middle of which are two hieroglyphic inscriptions, in- 
closed in rings, supposed to, be names of kmgs. I- 
have accurately copied them ; and I leave it to those 
versed in such matters to determine, from these data, 
the probable epoch to which these lions belong. The 
whole bodyr of the lion rests on a nine-inch thick 
plmth, which under the head of the lion has rectangular 
comers, but at the back part is rounded. A border 
of hieroglyphics has surrounded the plinth, but they 
are now altogether illegible. The length of this lion 
is 6 feet 9 inches, and its height 3 feet 7 inches." 

As Ruppel lays no claim to be a draughtsman, we 
cannot blame him / for giving the best copy that he 
could of these curious specimens of art; but his 
drawing, though it shows the attitude and general 
character of these lions, fails altogether in conveying 
an adequate idea of their merits. * It makes the animal 
stiff, and sitting bolt upright on his pedestal, whereas 
he is reclining in an easy natural manner, vnth his 
hmd quarters loose and relaxed, the leg that is visible 
heing stretched out nearly parallel to the body, but 
at some distance from it. The chest, the full deep 
shoulder, the expression of the ribs, and the contour 
of the. back, are all strongly marked, and replete with 
energy. The animals are fleshy and muscular. Al- 
together they convey what was probably intended— » 
the expression of strength in a state of the most com- 
plete repose. 

The animal which is lying on his right side is 
better preserved than the other about the haunches ; 
the stone is more highly polished, and it is a better 
specimen of sculpture, though the two weret no doubt, 
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intended to form a pair. The material is a granite, 
containing large pieces of red feldspath, with black 
mica and quartz. It came probably from the quar- 
ries of Tumbus, and is exactly like the material of 
the altar in the Museum, No. 2. 

The border of hieroglyphics on the plinth of that 
which Riippel describes^ is by no means altogether 
illegible. Where the stone is not broken they ean be 
made out very well. The owl is well cut, and also the 
Elgyptian vulture on the front face of the plinth, but 
the head of the latter is gone. On the flat surface of 
the upper end of the pUnth two camels' heads are cut 
Exactly in the style in which they appear on the 
obelisks and on the Museum frieze. From a careful 
inspection of these sculptures, it is impossible to resist 
the impression that they belong to an ^arly age.' 
They are somewhat rude, but vigorous and ex- 
pressive. On the flat part of the plinth alluded to- 
thefe is a cai-touche perfectly distintt; It contains 
exactly the figures that appear ih the pnenomen of 
the gfreat Memnon statue, and the Museum figure of 
black breccia; but their arrangement is different 
The disk, instead of being placed over the head of the 
seated figures, is placed over the bOwl, and both of 
them are to be read before the figure. This cartouche 
is repeated on the fore part.oftfa^ plinth, and also on 
the back part, vidth two additional figures between the 
seated deity and the disk and>bowl. They are — ^thc 
upper one perhaps the usual leaf-like representation,' 
though the stem is rather too long; and the lower one, 
a- semicircle resting on its diameter. It should be re-- 
marked, that the way in which this kind of granite* 
breaks renders it very difficult to make out those; 
characters that are damaged. 

The cartouches on the breast are neither of them ' 
correctly drawn by Ruppel, but we reserve the more 
particuliE^r ^xanmation of tbem for a future chapter. 
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The lion, which is lying on his right side, has 
hieroglyphics only on the vertical front face of the 
plinth ; and several of the cartouches have been pur* 
posely damaged, which does not appear to be the case 
with the other, as far as we can judge from the parts 
that are not broken off. This Hon also has two car- 
touches on his breast, but not so high up as on the 
other figure. On the pHnth the same preenomen 
occurs which we have described on the face of the 
plinth of the lion which is lying on his left side> but 
there are two additional figures behind the seated 
deity. Then comes the goose and disk, and then the 
name, which is hardly legible, but possibly may be 
deciphered. 

Riippel found a curious monument of antiquity 
between the pillars of the peristyle of the great temple 
at Barkal, of which he has given two drawings'. 
** The careful execution of this block of blackish 
granite shows the importance once attached to it ; but 
the whole is of so singular a form that it cannot be 
described intelligibly without a drawing. A long 
rectangular block, rounded at one end, with a pro- 
jecting border round the bottom and top, and some 
angukr side-projections, serve as a basis to a foot^ 
shaped mass. It is only by vmy of comparison that 
I use the term * foot-shaped,* since the oval rounding 
where the toes should he, the strange extension on 
each side of the heel, and the arch-formed projection 
from the end of the heel, form, both singly and col^ 
lectively> someUiing so original, that one is inclined 
to ccmsider the whole as a fantastic design* In the 
upper part this foot-shaped block terminates in an 
eUiptical surface which shows a violent fracture.** 

There are no hieroglyphic inscriptions on this stone 
ei(cept two short ones on the upper surface. Among 
these one shows itself to be the name of a king by 
its elliptical ^ttclOfiuxe*. The whole stone' is 3 feet 
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1 ihch long; and 2 feet 5 inches higb/ This name, 
we have; no doubt, is the same:a8\the«prcBnomen on ' 
the lions ; but we suspect RiippeP has drawn it rather 
incorrectly, c It contains the same deity seated, with 
an eye-shaped symbol over his head, and ' formed 
simply by two curved lines, making a small angle at 
their intersection ; below the deity the same symbol 
is repeated. There can hardly be any doubt that the 
upper ought to be the solar disk, and the lower the 
bowl. 

Riippel conjectures that this singular foot at Barkal 
may have some connexion vnth the story of Perseus' 
sandal, as Herodotus* tells it. " The people 'of 
Chemmis, in the Theban nome, have a* temple of 
Perseus in their city, and in it a statue of Perseus. 
They say that Perseus oflen shows himself to theni 
above ground, (or, « about the country,) and often 
within the temple ; also that one of the sandals which 
he has .worn is often found, being about three feet long ; 
and when, this is the case all Egypt is prosperous." • 

The Museum contains a sculptured impression of a 
human foot (No. 49), about 16 inches long, which was 
found in front of the great Sphinx, and ^ presented' to 
the Museum by Captain Caviglia. The Greek cha- 
racters NEK*e are cut on it. What is its .precise* mean- 
ing we cannot tell. Many nations . can'display the 
footstep of some antient deity>or hero, who has left 
behind him this memorial' for future agto >to admire; 
Herodotus t beheld with wonder the mighty, trace ' of 
Hercules' footstep on a rock: on the banks, of ^ the 
Dniester ; and modem heroes, of a somewhat different 
stamp from the warlike son of Jove,*^.havfe left their 
footsteps behind for us, to tread in, if we choose. 

South-west aiid : northhwest ofithe rock of Barkal 
there are several pyramids of small dimensions; and 

» • 11.91. • ' - ' 

tlV. 2. This wag also three feet long. - . < i 
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iigain at a place called Nourri, on the left bank, a few 
miles higher up the stream, there is another group 
still more numerous. Most of these pyramids are re- 
markable for having porticos attached to them, which 
seem to be a part of the original construction ; and 
the roofs of some of these porticos have the complete 
arch with the keystone. We shall reserve for another 
occasion the examination of these pyramids, as well 
«8 others found «till higher up the river. 

Our object in tracing the monuments of Nubia up 
the N ile, is to show that the style of building and the 
decorations which we call Egyptian, are much more 
widely spread than is commonly imagined. Half a 
century ago our knowledge even of the temples of 
Egypt was limited to a few ill-made drawings, from 
which no exact ideas could be formed. Now we have 
before us in the splendid French work on Egypt, in 
Gau*s Nubia, and in Cailliaud's Journey to Meroe, a 
continuous picture of those architectural remains which 
line the banks of the Nik, from the thirty-first to the 
seventeenth degree of north latitude. The drawings 
of the last-mentioned traveller have thus extended our 
knowledge beyond the monuments of Barkal. The 
-modern town of Chendi, which stands near the Nile, 
N. L. 17°, is probably near the site of the antient 
far-famed Ethiopian metropolis, Meroe. About six 
leagues south of Chendi are the remains of Naga, 
one part of whkh are near the river, and another at 
some distance from it in the desert. At Naga, near 
the Nile, there are fragments of columns, heaps of 
bricks, and the remains of a temple with a Typho> 
nium. Of the latter building Cailliaud's drawing 
shows three pillars, which as far as they are seen 
above the ground are quadrangular, with a rude Isis' 
head on each side, and a figure of Typhon under it. 
The part of the ornament over the Isis' head, which in 

VOL, I. R 
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the colcrmn of Denderah ccmtaiiis a temple doovwajy 
IB occupied in this pillar of Naga with four or five leaS^ 
like ornaments standing erect side by side : in other 
respects it most resembles the Ipsambul pillar. This 
rude Isis' column cannot be considered as posterior 
to those of Egypt or Nubia, nor as an evidence of 
the decline of art in EthiofMa which had been intror 
duoed from another country* It beiurs upon it all tfay^ 
marks of a primitive age ; the square column resemble^ 
in character those in the rock-cut temples ; and the 
sculpture is not an. attempt to imitate and refine upon 
the pure forms of a better age, but is a coarse and 
genuine effort of some original artist. We have thua 
traced one of the most common of all the sacred forum 
of Egypt as &.r as the antient Meroe, and whatever 
explanation we may assume of the symbpliGal forms of 
Egyptian sculpture, the fact is undoubted that a very 
few types multiplied and compounded, and perpetually 
repeated, enter into every part of the sacred sculpture 
of Egypt and Nubia. Isis, according to the mytholo- 
gical story, triumphed over Typhon who had murdered 
her husband Osiris ; and it is possible that this coIuduh 
in which the head of Isis is placed above that of 
Typhon, may be symbolkai of the defeat of the mur- 
derer. 

Osiris^, according to tradition, led a colony from 
Ethiopia into Egypt, which received also from th^ 
parent state the practice of deifying kings, which W9 
see perpetually represented on the monuments, together 
with hieroglyphical writing, the usage of embalmings 
the whole sacred ritual, and " the forms of tiieir sculp- 
tures.*' Could we have a better confirmation of the 
tradition than the evidence of the Isis-headed pillar 
of Naga ? But we find a distinct mention of Ii^ as 
one of the Ethiopian deities; — **The people above 
* Diodoruf, iiK 3< 
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Meroe worship Isis and Pan, and besides them, Her- 
cuks and Zeus (Ammon), considering these deities 
the chief benefactors of the human race." 
• The other symbolical form, whose origin we trace in 
the remotest Nubian monuments, is that of Ammon ; 
and here we can do no better than follow Professor 
Heeren in his remarks on the state of Meroe. We 
ire now speaking of Naga in the desert, which lies 
about six leagues east of the Nile. There has been 
one large temple here and a number of smaller ones 
Ijring around it in various directions and at different 
distances. " The remains* of the principal temple show 
dearly to what deity it was dedicated. An avenue of 
ram statues, in an attitude of repose, leads to an open 
portico often pillars, from which we proceed through 
another similar gallery to the pylon. Through this 
We advance into a court with eight columns, then into 
k hall, and through a third door into the sanctuary. 
The doors, pillars, and walls of the sanctuary are of 
hewn stone, and the other parts of brick with a coating 
on which traces of paint are visible. The propyla and 
pillars are covered with sculptures, in a high style of 
execution. Those on both sides of the doorway in 
the first pylon are very remarkable. A king and 
queen, with the insignia of power, are welcomed by 
Ae gods ; the queen is received by Ammon with the 
ram's )i«ad, the king by the same deity in a human 
form. Above, on the frieze, oflerings are brought by 
both of them to the same gods ; below, near the base- 
taeni, we see female slaves with vessels from which 
they are pouring water. The building is in the Egyp- 
tian style, but of small dimensions. From the entrance 
of the first pylon to the termination of the building is 
about 60 feet. The approach is peculiar in haying a 
double avenue of rams, both before and behind the 
{K)rtico ; and the plan of the whole building seems to 
* HeercM, Meroe, p. 409, 
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show that architecture, at the thne when this building 
was erected, had not reached that perfection which it 
afterwards attained in the temples of Egypt." 

Another and smaller temple to the west contains 
some curious sculptures on each face of the propyla. 
On the left side * we see the hero, with the royal 
serpent on his forehead and with uplifted axe, preparing 
to cut off the heads of a number of captives, whom 
he holds in one hand by the hair : the vulture is hover- 
ing over his head. It is in fact the same figure as 
that on the left wing of the propyla of Edfou. On the 
right side a female figure, likewise of regal dignity, 
with a large knife in each hand, is going to cut oflp the 
heads of a number of captives ; the vulture is hovering 
over her head also. Both the figures are remarkable 
for the magnificence of their dress; and though they 
have many characteristics of Egyptian style, they are 
much thicker than the Egyptian form. The female 
particularly is remarkably large from the waist down- 
wards. The height of each figure is 1 1 feet 5^ inches. 
The sculptures near the basement of the portux) show 
a series of prisoners with their hands ^tened behind 
them, just as we observe on the Theban monuments. 
In the reUefs of the inte^or we find the representations 
of the prisoners brought before the deities. " The up- 
per t row contains the five male gods, Ammon with' his 
train ; at the head is the god with the lion's head, and 
the ornament of the ram's horns ; behind him, Ammon 
himself; Rti, the sun-god; his son Phtha, and agaia 
Ammon with the ram's head : the lower figures are 
female, the same in number, and at the head of them 
Isis, who is holding fast the group of prisoners that 
has been presented to her. The king in the upper 
row with a train of male attendants, and the queen in 
the lower row with a company of females, present the 
prisoners to the deities. Still more striking is the 
* Cainiaud, pi. 14, 16, f Heeren, p. 410, 
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Mlomug representation : — the same god with the 
lion's head and the ram's horns as an ornament ; but 
with two heads and four arms. This is the only 
r^)fre8enta4ion of this kind on all the monmnents with 
which I am acquainted, from the source of the' Nile 
to its mouth-*-the only one also that reminds us of 
Indian combinations." 

- Hie lion's head on the man's body reminds us of 
the fourth incarnation of Vishnu, which, together with 
eight others, is represented on a picture in the rooms 
of the London Royal Ainatic Society. The pair of 
rain's horns, howeyer, is, we believe, pure Ethiopian. 
But the double head and double set of arms form 
a most striking coincidence with the representations 
of the Indian deities. We cannot agree with Heeren 
in considering these sculptures at Naga equal to the 
best Egyptian specimens : they seem to us on the con 
trary, both clumsy and devoid of that delicacy which 
the best Theban monuments exhibit. But in the re 
presentation of the Warrior queen there is something 
peculiar to Ethiopia, which is, probably, as heeren 
conjectures, a confirmation of what we learn from the 
fragments of Ethiopian history, that the women some^ 
times went to battle, and that a female was not ex^ 
duded from the throne. Among the three hundred 
and thirty sovereigns of Egypt, between Menes and 
Sesostris; H^odotus^ mentions one female, whose 
name was Nitocris ; and in later days, also, we read of 
Ethiopian warrior queens f, with the title or name of 
Candaoe. It has been no uncommon thing in eastern 
history to find females directing the warlike operations 
of a nation ; and we may therefore venture to class 

. ♦ II. 100. " The 8wne, ** adds the historian, " as the name of t 
Babylonian queen.'* The antient history of Assyria and Egypt is 
ttUl fuTthei' invertedand entangled by both claiming a hero, 
liemnon. 
f Strab. p. 820. 
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the unknown queen of Naga with the names of 
Semiramis and Zenobia. 

The close connection that at several periods existed 
between Ethiopia and Egypt renders it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to come to any satisfactory conclusion as to the 
origin of most of the monuments in the neighbourhood 
of Naga. The eighteen monarchs of Ethiopia^ whom . 
Herodotus^ mentions, are all prior to the age of Sesos- 
tris, and it is no improbable hypothesis that they intro-- 
duced into Egypt the ritual of Meroe, with the worship . 
of Isis and Ammon. A gain, Sesostris at a later period : 
conquered Ethiopia, and it is also possible that he in- 
troduced to the upper waters of the Nile those forms 
of architecture and sculpture which, according to some 
theories, were first adopted in Nubia. But we have 
still further evidence of a possible interchange of 
Ethiopian and Egyptian religious systems. The 
dynasty of Manethon contains three Ethiopian sove- 
reigns of Egypt — Sabakos, Seuechus, and Tirakos, 
whose existence is confirmed by the testimony of the 
sacred records: Tirakos, or Tirhakah, was contempo^ 
rary with Sennacherib. Sabakos, whom alone Hero- 
dotus was acquainted with, is said by this historian 
to have evacuated Egypt according to the command 
of an oracle — a ^t which is singularly illustrated by 
what we are told of the strict obedience which the 
kings of Ethiopia paid to the superior power of their 
hierarchy. It is possible then that during this Ethi- 
opian conquest of Egypt, the arts of sculpture may 
have been introduced from the lower parts of the 
Nile. But the fijrther examination of .the localities 
still incUnes to look for the origin at least of the Am* 
monian worship in the monuments of Ethiopia. At 
EI Me^aourah, a valley in the desert, about nine 
leagues south of Chendy, there is a vast collection of 

* II. 100. 
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mins consisting of eight small temples, connected by 
galleries and terraces, with a great number of small 
chambers. The circuit of these ruins is 2715 feet, 
and the whole was surrounded by a double enclosure. 
The chief temple is in the centre. 

A few hundred paces from this place are seen two 
other buildings, one to the west and another to the east. 
Near the eastern temple there are traces of a large 
tank, protected from the sand by mounds of earth all 
round it, which are probably artificial. This tank 
was doubtless intended for the use of the temples, as 
wp have observed to be the case in Egypt, where the 
sacred edifice was not near enough to the river to ren- 
der the water of the Nile available for religious and 
other purposes. ** *Though these ruins are so exten- 
sive, all is on a small scale, the buildings as well as the 
materials. The greatest temple is only 34 feet long : 
on the pillars are figures in the Egyptian style, others 
in the same portico are fiuted after the Greek fashion. 
On. the basis of one I thought I detected the remains 
of a zodiac. Time and the elements which have de- 
stroyed the antient Saba, seem to have been willing 
to spare the observatory of Meroe. Without making 
excavations it is easy to see the whole plan of the 
building. It is surprising that in all these ruins so 
few hieroglyphics are found. Only the six pillars 
which form the portico of the central temple have 
hieroglyphics ; all the other walls are without sculp** 
tures." 

Heeren conjectures this to be the antient Ammo* 
nium,the original seat of the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
whence issued those religious colonies which carried 
civilization, arts, and rehgion from Ethiopia as &r as 
the Delta and the Oasis of the Libyan Desert. This 
hypothesis so &r from being irreconcilable with the 
scanty notices of historical tradition, is in every re- 
* CaUliaud^(][uated by Heeren. 
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ctpeet coiifoniial]^e« so faf as to show thai Ethiopifi 
was the parent of Egyptian ciyilisiation. But in the 
alisenee of more precise information about these ndns^ 
and through the want of sculptures cftt them, We ca{i« 
not come to any positive conclusions. This strange 
irreg^ar comlAnation of temfdes and chambers at 
Me^aourah seems to the German writer an additional 
teason fcft believing this to be the original site of that 
faf-famed oracle, which at last fouttd its most hallowed 
abode in the wide plains of Thebes, and on the 
sand^girt island of the Wady Siwah. 

But we have a stoty in Diodof ds that serves to 
eonfii^ the notion of these temples at Me^aourah 
being the chief residence of the powerful priest caste 
of Meroe. In Ethiopia, «b in antient Egypt, the 
king was bound to a most strict obsefvanee of reli* 
^ious rites, and almost every act of his life was pre-» 
scribed by the unchanging laws of ^e (f^lege of 
priests. But we do not find anv trace in Egypt ot 
that complete subjugation in which the sovereigns of 
Meroe Krere held. For* there, when the piiest^ 
think proper, they send a message te the ^ng, with 
Orders for him to dle^ The gods, they say, have 
eommunieated thdr pleasure, and no mortal shoul4 
dispute their commands. It seems that fei^ many 
generations the poor kings yielded implicit obedience 
to the will of the ptiests, and quietly submitted to 
death. But under Greek influence in Egypt a new 
order of things arose. In the time of the second 
Ptolemy, the Ethiopians had a king Ergamenes, 
who, by some chance or other, had the benefit of a 
Greek education, and was imbued with the know-* 
kdge of th6 Greek phibsophy. The hierarchy, 
which in ils origin probably eontained the first ^erm 
of dviliita^n, and was the protector of commerce, 
sad the friend of social life^ now suffered the rev^rsee 
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justly due to its usurped and extravagant tyranny* 
The pupil of the schools of Greece came with a band 
of soldiers to the inaccessible place*, which con- 
tained the golden temple of the Ethiopians ; and he 
massacred all the priests. Like Jehu, the son of 
Nimshi, who slew the idolatrous servants of Baal, by 
one vigorous effort he shook off the yoke of su* 
perstition, " and arranged things according to his 
pleasure." 

To this or to some similar event we may trace the 
introduction of Grecian art into the state of Meroe ; 
for undoubtedly both the language and the archi- 
tectural forms of this nation were, to a certain ex- 
tent, adopted by the rulers of Ethiopia during, and 
after, the dominion of the Ptolemies in Egypt. At 
Nagat in the desert there is a kind of portico with 
four Greek pilasters, two arched doorways, and an 
Egyptian window between, which is surmounted 
by ^ree winged globes one above another; the 
whole crowned with a cornice, like that on the cap 
of the Memnon's head in the Museum. The two 
pilasters to the right have the echini of the Ionic co* 
himn just below their cajntals. 

There is a remarkable passage in Herodotus | 
which, taken in connection with what we now know 
of the monuments of Ethiopia, amounts almost to 
historical demonstration of the descent of religious 
colonies from the upper waters of the Nile. " Meroe, 
the parent city of the Ethiopians, is a large city. The 

* This ** inaccessible place" will agree very well with the site 
of Me^aourah. Professor Heeren, whose diligence in tracing the 
Ammonian worship deserves great praise, seems to go a little 
too far in wishing to change the word for temple (y»if) into 
the word sAip {v»vs) in this passage of Diodorus, and of Strabo 
(p. 823), who has evidently takea his account from the same 
source. 

t Cailliaud, pi. 13. $11.29. 
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people worship only Zeus and DiOfiysud (Amnion 
And Osiris), and them they honour greatly. They 
have an oracle of ZeuS ; and they make their expe- 
ditions {ffrparevovrai) whenever and wherever the 
deity by his oracular answers orders them.** Here we 
have a distinct tradition that the p<4ests of Meroe 
founded colonies In obedience to the will of their 
deity ; and we have further evidence that the Ammon 
worship, which was carried down the Nile, Was d 
iimpler and purer form of religion than the mon- 
strous combinations that arose below the cataracts ot 
Syene. The symbol of Ammon with the ram's head 
and the procession of the sacred ship, repeated on si^ 
tnaUy monuments of Egypt and Nubia *, are the un 
doubted evidence of at least dne form of religioti 
(th^re might be others also) spreading along the 
whole course of the Nile. By the ship we may un* 
derstand to be indicated the progress of colonizatioa 
along the river, and With it the diffusion of the Am^ 
tlionian rites ^ which, in conjunction with the sacred 
form of Isis, rested not from their wanderings till they 
came to the plains of the Delta and the borders of the 
Mediterranean, where a second I^spoMs of city of 
Amnion received the deities of Meroe. 

* In Gait, pi. 45, we isee th% ship painted yellow^ to represent 
probtbty the glMin^^ 
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Chapter IX. 

INDIAN TEMPLES, MONOLITH TEMPLES, &C* 

In an earlier part of this volume we alluded to cer- 
tain resemblances between the temples of India and 
Egypt, and though we think it quite unnecessary here 
to enter into a discussion on any supposed origin of 
these similarities, our subject would be very imper- 
fectly illustrated without some short notice of the 
rock-cut temples of India^ and the magnificent pa- 
godas. 

One of the earliest monuments that attracted the 
notice of Europeans was the excavation of Elephanta^^ 
situated in a beautiful island of the same name. Called 
by the natives Goripura, or Mountain City. Thi? 
island is in the bay of Bombay, seven miles from 
Bombay castle ; it is about six miles in circumference, 
and composed of two long hills with a narrow valley 
between them. 

The island has taken its familiar name from a co- 
lossal statue of an elephant, cut out of a detached 
mass of blackish rock unconnected with any stratum 
below. This figure has had another on its back^ which 
the old travellers call a young elephant* but which, as 
far as we c^i judge from the drawing of what remains 
of it, has much more probably been a tiger. The 
head and neck of this elephant dropped off about 
1814, omng to a large fissure that ran up through 
its back. The length of this colossal figure from the 
A>rehead to the root of the tail was 13 feet 2 inches, 

« Taktn from W. BrricfawV dttcriBtioB^Bmabay Uu Tnat. 
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and the height at the head 7 feet 4 inches. The re- 
mains of this colossus stand about 250 yards to the 
right of the usual landing-place, which is towards the 
south part of the island. 

After proceeding up the valley till the two moun- 
tains unite, we come to a narrow path, after ascend- 
ing which there is a beautiful prospect of the northern 
part of the island, and the opposite shores of Salsette. 
*' Advancing forward and keeping to the left along 
the bend of the hill, we gradually mount to an open 
space, and come suddenly on the grand entrance of a 
magnificent temple, whose huge massy columns seem 
to give support to the whole mountain which rises 
above it. 

" The entrance into this temple, which is entirely 
hewn out of a stone resembling porphyry, is by a 
spacious front supported by two massy pillars and 
two pilasters forming three openings, under a thick 
and steep rock overhung by brushwood and wild 
shrubs. The long ranges of columns that appear 
closing in perspective on every side, the flat roof of 
solid rock that seems to be prevented from falling 
only by the massy pillars, whose capitals are pressed 
down and flattened as if by the superincumbent 
weight, the darkness that obscures the interior of the 
temple, which is dimly lighted only by the entrances, 
and the gloomy appearance of the gigantic stone 
figures ranged * along the wall, and hewn, like the 
whole temple, out of the living rock, joined to the 
Strange uncertainty that hangs over the history of this 
place — carry the mind back to distant periods, and 
impress it with that kind of uncertain religious awe 
with which the grander works of ages of darkness are 
generally contemplated. 

' " The whole excavation colisists of three principal 
parts : the great temple itself, whkK is in th« qentre, 
and two smaller chapels, one on each side of the great 
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temple. These two chapels do not come forward 
into a straight line with the front of the chief temple, 
are not perceived on approaching the temple, and are 
considerably in recess, being approached by two nar- 
row passes in the hill, one on each side of the grand 
entrance, but at some distance from it. After ad- 
vancing to some distance up these confined passes, 
we find each of them conduct to another front of the 
grand excavation, exactly like the principal front 
which is first seen ; all the three fronts being hol- 
lowed out of the solid rock, and each consisting of 
two huge pillars with two pilasters. The two side 
fronts are precisely opposite to each other on the east 
and west, the grand entrance facing the north. The 
two wings of the temple are at the upper end of these 
passages, and are close by the grand excavation, but 
have no covered passage to connect them with it." 

This description of Mr. Erskine is accompanied by 
apian from Mr. C. Daw; but even without it, the 
general disposition of the excavation will be pretty 
clear. 

From the northern entrance to the extremity of 
this cave is about 130^ feet, and from the east to the 
west side 133. Twenty-six pillars, of which eight 
are broken, and sixteen pilasters, support the roof 
Neither the floor nor the roof is in the same plane, 
and consequently the height varies, being in some 
parts 17 J, in others 15 feet Two rows of pillars 
run parallel to one another from the northern en- 
trance and at right angles to it, to the extremity of 
the cave ; and the pilasters, one of which we have 
described as standing on each side of the two front 
pillars, are followed by other pilasters and pillars also, 
'Arming on each side of the two rows already de- 
scribed, another row, running parallel to them up to 
the southern extremity of the cave. The pillars on the 
east and west front, which have been described as lil^ 
VOL. L s 
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those <m the north side, are ako continued* across the 
temple from east to west. Thus the ranges o^ pillars 
Ibrm a number of parallel lines intersecting one 
another at right angles — the pillars of the central 
parts being considered as common to the two sets of 
intersecting lines. The piUars vary both in their size 
and decorations, though the difference is not sufficient 
to strike the eje at first 

" They rise to upwards of half their height from a 
square pedestal, generally about 3 feet 5 inches each 
way, crowned at the top by a broad bandage of the 
same shape ; above this, but divided from it by a circu- 
lar astragal and two polygonic fillets, rises a short 
round fluted shaft, forming about a fourth of the 
column and diminishing with a curve towards th^ top» 
where a circular cincture of beads binds round it a fillet 
composed of an ornament resembling leaves, or rather 
cusps, the lower extremity of which appears below 
the cincture, while the superior extremity rises above, 
projecting aiEid terminating gracefully in a circle of 
overhanging leaves or cusps. A narrow band dir 
vides this ornament from the round fluted compressed 
cushion, which m^y be regarded as the capital of the 
column, and as giving it its character ; its fluted form 
coalesces beautifully with the fluted shafl below. 
This cushion has its circumference bound by a thin 
flat band or fillet, as if to retain it ; and above sup- 
ports a square plinth, on which rests the architrave 
that slopes away on each side in scrolls connected by 
a band or riband, till it meets the large transverse 
beam of rock which connects the range of pillars." 

The whole temple of Elephanta seems to be pror . 
bably dedicated to Siva alone. All the walls are co- 
vered with rehefs (which are yet very little known for 
want of complete drawings), but are described as 
being in good proportion and producing rather a 
pkasipg etBsU than ^e contrary. Alt the sculptures 
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refer to the Indian mythology, and M we hftve re« 
marked, the temple seems to have been the special 
property of Siva, since he appeafs very frequently 
with his usaal attributes. In one pla(» we see him 
%B half man and half woman, with one breast and 
lour hands, in one of whkh he holds i^ snake* The 
reliefs on the walls of this temple are in some eases 
raised so high that they only adhere to the main mass 
by their backs. 

We do not yet possess any work on Indian anti- 
quities, in which we have the great monuments of this 
people repitesented with stich aocuraey as we find in 
the best works on Egypt. Consequently it is impose 
Bible to discuss the character of antient Hindoo archi- 
tecture, and to attempt a classification of it according 
to its epochs, with any chance of success. It is not 
merely pleasing views that are sufficient for this pur-* 
pose. We want ground-plans, sections longitudinal 
and tnmsverse, details of all the ornamental work, 
and accurate dimensions of the whole. It Is true 
that we possess many fine views, which comprehend 
some of the details, and we are enabled by means of 
them to come much nearer some probable conclu* 
sions than we were thirty or forty years ago. 

In Mr. Daniell's Views in India (vol. v. pL 7) we 
have a beautiful drawing of the north front of the Ele- 
phanta cave, with its overhanging trees and shrubs* 
His eighth plate is that which we have just given. 
" The view is taken near the centre of the temple 
looking westward. The space between four of the 
•pillars is formed into a small temple, sacred to Ma* 
hadiva (Siva), and has an entrance on each aide, 
guarded by colossal figures." The position of this 
small temple is marked in Mr. Daw's plan which we 
have referred to above. "On the walls are several 
groups of figures in baaso^'relievo, evidently relating 
to the Hindoo mythology 5 many of them are of co- 

s 3 
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lossal ditneosions and well ^ecuted. To the east and 
west are small apartments, decorated also in the saine 
manner* . This excavation is considerably devated 
above the ^ea. ; the floor, nevertheless, is generally 
<M>vered with w^ter during the monsoon season ; the 
ndn being then, driven in by the wind; a circum- 
stanpe to which possibly its present state of decay is 
C^efly owing.** 

Larger* excavations of this kind are found in the 
neighbouring island . of Salsette, where there is a 
Buddha temple cut in the rock, with an arched roof^ 
9upported by two rows . of octangular pillars, with 
capitals of elephant-caryatides t : horses and human 
figures are in some instances also represented on th^ 
capitals. The pillars, including the base and capitals, 
are about 14 feet high. Many of the pillars are 
eyidently unfinished. At the extremity of the excava- 
tion is a cylindrical mass of stone, surmounted by a 
cupola-formed top, all cut out of the solid mass. 
This stone is 23 feet high and 49 in circumference* 
and supposed to cover the remains of Buddha. 
But these are far surpassed by the temples of fiUora, 
which are in the province of Hyderabad, about 
twenty miles north-west from Aurungabad the 
capital} and 239 east of Bombay. It may be con- 
sidered as ^ear the centre of India. Here we have 
a granite mountain, which is of an amphitheatre-form, 
completely chiselled out from top to bottom, and 
filled with innumerable temples ; the god Siva alone 
having, it is said, about twenty appropriated to him- 
self To describe the numerous galleries and rows 
of pillars which support various chambers lying one 
above another, the steps, porticos, and bridges of rock 
over canals, also hewn out of the solid rock, would 
be impossible ; and we recommend those who have 

* See Salt's account, Transac. Bombay Lit. Soc* toL i* 
t See Daniell's Views, toI v. pi. 12. 
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the opportunity to look at DanieU's designs*, which, 
incomplete as they are, and on too small a scale, will 
serve to give some idea of this wonderful place. The 
chief temple of the mountain is called Kailasaf, which 
is entered under a balcony, after which we come to an 
ante-chamber 138 feet wide and 88 long, with many 
rows of pillars and adjoining chambers, which may 
have been apartments for pilgrims, or the dwellings 
of the priests. From J this chamber we pass through 
a great portico, and over a bridge, into a huge cham- 
ber 247 feet long and 150 broad, in the middle of 
which the chief temple stands of one mass of rock. 
This temple itself measures 103 feet long and 56 
wide ; but its height is most surprising, for it rises 
to above 100 feet in a pyramidal form. It is hol- 
lowed out to the height of 17 feet, and supported by 
four rows of pillars, with colossal elephants, which 
seem to bear the monstrous mass, and to give life and 
animation to the whole. From the roof of this mono- 
lith temple, which has a gallery of rock around it, 
bridges lead to other side arches, which have not yet 
been explored. This pyramidal building is covered 
with sculptures, "Upon the whole,'* says Sir C. 
Malet, ** this temple has the appearance of a magni- 
ficent fabric, the pyramidal parts of which seem to me 
to be exactly in the same style as that of the modern 
Hindoo temples." 

The rock-cut templfes of India are generally sup- 
posed to be of higher antiquity than pagodas § or 
temples, built on the sur&ce of the earth ; but these 

* Drawings by Wales, under the direction of Thomas DanielU 
There is also a set of ground-plans. 

t See ground-plan by Malet, Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. and 
DanielPs plan. 

X Bbhlen, ii. 80. See Seely, Wonders of EUonu 

}Tbe word pagoda is a corruption of Bhagavatif ''holy 
house,'* one of the several names by which the Hindoo temples 
are known. 
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peilmps eteeed, in their dimensions and the finish crt 
the several parts, even the most wonderful specimens 
of Egyptian art. The most common form of the 
Hindoo pagodas is the pjrramidal, of Which one of 
the most remarkable is that of Chalembaram, on the 
Coromandel ooast, about thirty-four geographical miles 
south of Pondicherry, and seven from the sea. 

** The whole temple* with its attached buildings 
covers an aiea of 1992 feet by 996, (according to 
others 1290 feet by 960,) and is surrounded with 
a brick wallf 30 feet high and 7 thick, round 
which there is another wall furnished with bastions. 
The four entrances are under as many pyramids, 
which, up to the top of the portal, 90 feet in height, 
ate formed of free-stone, ornamented with sculptured 
figures. Above the portal, the pyramid is built of 
tiles or bricks, to the height of 150 feet, with a coat of 
cement upon it, whkfh is covered with plates of cop- 
per, and ornaments of baked clay. On passing 
through the chief portko of the western propylsea, we 
see on the lefl an enormous hall with more than lOOO 
pillars, which are above 36 feet high, and covered 
over with slabs of stone ; this hall might have served 
as li jgallery for the priests to walk about in, just 
like the hypostyle halls of the Egyptian temples. In 
the midst oif these Columns, and surrounded by themi 
is a temple called that of eternity. On the right ot 
south side, we see the chief temple, with halls of several 
hundred pillars at the east and west end, also sup- 
]^rting a flat roof of stone. The pagoda itself rests 
on a basis 960 £eet long and 260 broad^ and rises 
to a surprising height. It is formed of blocks of 
stone 40 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 5 thick, which 

* Bohlen, ii. 84. 

t The outer wall ig brick eased with stdne t ftli« loner it all of 
atooe. The four skies are Earned respectively to the fpur caf* 
dinal pointi.— Heeren^ India; p. 74. 
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must have been brought about 200* miles, as there 
are no stone quarries in the neighbourhood. The 
temple has a peristyle round it ; and thirty-six of the 
pillars, which are placed in six rows, and form the 
portico, support a roof of smooth blocks. The co- 
lumns are 30 feet high, and resemble the old Ionic 
pillar. The whole pyramid surpasses in size St, 
Paul's church in London, the latter being only 474 1 
feet long and 207 wide. The roof of the pyramid 
has a copper casing covered with reliefs referring to 
mythical subjects ; the gilding which was once on it 
is still visible. In the middle of the court-yard there 
is a great tank, surrounded with a gallery of pillars 
and also an enclosure round it of marble, well po- 
lished and ornamented with sculptures and arabesques. 
In the eastern part there is still another court sur- 
rounded with a wall, on the inside of which is a colon- 
nade covered with large slabs of stone. Here also 
there is a pagoda, which is but little inferior in size to 
tile larger one ; but it contains only large dark cham- 
bers covered with sculptures, which have reference to 
the worship of certain deities, particularly Vishnu. 
The interior ornaments are in harmony with the whole; 
from the nave of one of the pyramids there hang, on 
the tops of four buttresses, festoons of chains, in 
length altogether 548 feet, made of stone. Each 
garland, consisting of twenty links, is made of one 
piece of stone 60 feet long ; the links themselves are 
monstrous rings 32 inches in circumference, and 
polished as smooth as glass. One chain is broken, 
and hangs down from the pillar. In the neighbourhood 
of the pagodas there are usually tanks and basins 
lined with cement, or buildings attached for the pur- 
pose of lodging pilgrims who come from a distance. 

* 50 meilen. 

f These dimensions are not exact, even making allowance for 
Berlin feet. 
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It fe, howeter, often the ease that the adjoining build- 
ings, as well as the external ornaments in general, are 
ki bad taste, and the trork of a later age than the 
pagoda itself/' 

Some of the most striking points of resemblance bc^ 
Iween a Hindoo and an Egyptian temple may be de- 
duced from a comparison of this description with what 
We have said about the sacred buildings of E^ypt, 
The pyramidal entrances of the Indian pagodas* are 
linalogous to the Egyptian propvia, while the large 
pillared rooms which support a (fat roof of stone, are 
^nd frequently in the temples of both countries. 
Among the numerous divisions of the excavations of 
Eilora there is an upper story of the Dasavatdra, or 
the temple of Vishnu's incarnations, the roof of which 
fe supported by sixty-fbur square based pillars, eight 
ifi each row. This chamber is about 100 feet wide, 
find somewhat deeper, and as to general design may 
be compared with the excavated chambers of Egypt, 
which are supported by square columns. The massy 
materials, the dark chambers, and the walls covered 
wHh highly wrought sculptures ; and the tanks near* 
the tetnples, with their enclosure of stone, and the 
^pa for the pilgrims, are also equally characteristic 
Of a pagoda knd an Egyptian temple. To this Wcf 
tnay add the high thick wall, of a rectangular form, 
carried all round the sacred spot : It is, however, prin- 
elpally the massy structure of these surrounding walls 
which forms the point of comparison, as Greek temples 
also had a wall enclosing the sacred ground, and the 
temples and churches of all countries are as a general 
fule separated from unhallowed ground, if not by 
strong walls, at least by some mark which determines 
the extent of the sacred precincts. Yet there is a fur- 
ther resemblance worth noticing between some of 
these Hifiidoo pagodas, and the great temple of Phtha 
♦ See Daniell's View of Madura, in the Carnatic. 
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$t Memphis. The E^ypftian t^npie h$A ftur chkf 
entrances, or propyla, turned to the four cardinal 
points of the compass ; which is also the case with 
the pagoda of Chakmbarain> with another at Siriug^am^ 
and probably others also. The pagoda oi Chakm* 
baram, according to Indian tradition, is one of ib» 
oldest in their country, and this opinion is eoafirmed 
by the appearance of the principal temple contalne<} 
within the waUs ; but other parts, such as the pyra^ 
midal entrances, the highly finished sculptures, and 
the chain festoons, must be the work of a later date. 
It seems probable then that this enormous religious 
edifice was the growth of noany ages, each adding 
something to enlarge and perfect the w^k of formet 
days. 

It is rather hazardous to point out miniir resem- 
blances between Egyptian and Hindoo buildings, 
when the latter are so imperfectly represented. Bui 
one of Duiieirs views (v. 21) has a Hindoo temple 
in the back ground, which has a very Egyptian ap^ 
pearance. It is near Mavalipiiram. There are four 
pillars in front, the two extreme ones occupying the 
angles, and having behind them, in a right angle with 
the first row, three other pillars (one may be a 
plaster). Thus the front row and the side rows form 
a portico, which is covered over with flat stones, ex^ 
actly in the Egyptian fashion. In tlie centre of the 
wall, at the back part of the portico, there appears to 
be a door. 

Among the oldest pagodas are those of Devagiri 
(God's mountain), otherwise called Dowlutabad, in 
the neighbourhood of Ellora. There are three of a 
pyramidal form, without sculptures, and each sur* 
mounted by Siva's trident. But one of the finest 
specimens in India is tlie ^ Great Pagoda at Tanjore, 
(Vol* ii. No. 24, in DanielFs Drawings,) which isde* 
* From the description tccompADying the platei,* 
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dicated to the god Siva. It is . considered the most 
magnificent in the Tanjore dominions, and indeed is 
the finest specimen of the pyramidal temple in all 
India. It is resorted to by vast multitudes on days 
of public festival. Although this building is of a form 
that occurs frequently in the Deccan (the southern part 
of the peninsula), it differs materially both with re^ 
gard to the style of its external decoration, and the 
form of its termination at the top. It is about 200 
feet in height, and stands within an area enclosed 
by high walls, the top of which, along their whole 
extent, is decorated in the usual manner, with bulls 
sacred to the divinity, to whose service the temple is 
devoted. The interior contains a chamber or hall 
that has no light except firom lamps. It is unfor^ 
tunate that we do not yet possess drawings of the 
Hindoo buildings, accompanied by plans of such a cha- 
racter, that their accuracy should be above all question. 
DanielPs view, though very beautiful, differs consi^ 
derably from that by Hodges, in- Maurice's Hipdoo* 
tetan, and possibly may have received some little em- 
bellishments*. The striking resemblance between the 
main part of the Tanjore pagoda and the form of a 
)^yramid has led to various conjectures, and to a com- 
parison between it and the tower of Belus at Baby- 
ion. When we come to treat -of^ the pyramids of 
Egypt we shall discuss more fully the various build- 
ings of this class that are found in different parts of 
the globe. 

1 Buildings of this shape are found also on the small 
Island of Ramisseram, between Ceylon and the conti- 
-lient of India. The chief pagoda here has the form 
t)f a truncated pyramid, and reminds the spectator of 
•the similarly constructed propyla of Egypt The 
outer side of this pagoda has been painted red, a prac- 
tice, it should be remarked, common to the Egyptians 
• Valcntia, I 356. 
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and Hindoos, both of whom also were in the habit of 
plastering the wails on which reliefs were to be txt* 
cuted. 

But later discoveries have made known to us 
buildings, in the interior even of Java, possessing the 
same characteristics as some of the Hindoo temples. 
•* * The interior of the island, particularly the south 
east part, is rich in monuments of Indian architecture 
and sculpture, which not only prove that these arts 
were once diffused here, but were raised to a height 
of perfection scarcely known on the continent. All 
these monuments belong to the class of constructed 
buildings : excavated temples are not found, so far as 
we yet know. The largest edifices are at Branbanan, 
ver}' near the centre of the island. Five parallelo- 
grams, each larger one including the next smaller, 
contain no less than two hundred and ninety-six little 
temples or chapels. The principal temple has the 
pyramidal form, and before its entrance there are 
statues of colossal size like watchmen. The whole 
was without doubt dedicated to the Brahmanical wor- 
ship, and reminds us, in its plan, of the pagodas of 
Siringam, with their sevenfold enclosure. Whether 
there are any certain traces of Buddha t worship in 
Java, particularly at Boro-Bodo, is still doubtful." 
This sevenfbld enclosure reminds us also of the seven 
enclosures of Ecbatana, described by Herodotus. 
There does not, however, appear to be any resem- 
blance between the pillars of an Egyptian and a 
Hindoo temple, which are amoqgthe most charac- 
teristic mari<s of the former, and cannot readily be 
confounded with those of any other country. As far 
as we can judge from Danieirs sketches, the pillars 
of a Hindoo temple are generally angular, and the 

♦ Heereo, India, p. 79, 

t See J. Crawfurd's account of the ruins of Boro-Budor, or 
Boro>BodO| Bombay Lit. TtAta, voL ii. 
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capitals seem hardly refembleto any general forms, or 
to admit of complete classification. 

Among the works of art and unwearied labour to 
which the religious systeni of the Egyptians gave 
rise, we must not omit to mention monolith temples. 
A monolith temple properly means a temple with a 
single chamber m it, cut out of one piece of rock. lu 
this sense the temple of Ipsambul, had it only a single 
apartment, might be called a monolith temple, as well 
as the great chapel at EUora, which we have already 
spoken of in our short notice of those wonderfii 
Indian excavations. But the Egyptian temples, pro- 
perly called monoliths, were chambers generally of 
moderate dimensions, cut in a mass of rock, which 
was then transported from the quarry to the precincts^ 
or into the interior of some temple. The smaller 
monoliths were placed in the sanctuary. It is not 
then so much the magnitude of most Egyptian mono- 
lith temples which causes our surprise, as the im- 
mense labour of removing masses so large from the 
quarries of Syene, as far as the Delta. The follow- 
ing description of the monolith of Amasis, will best 
explain what the term properly means. 

'* Amasis* brought a monolith from Elephantine, 
in the conveyance of which he employed two thousand 
men, boatmen of the Nile, for the space of three full 
years. The length of this monolith, measured along 
the roof, on the outside, is 31^ feet (Greek), the 
breadth 21, and the height 12. The length of the 
chamber in the interior is 28Jt feet, the breadth 18, 
and the height 7^. The monolith lies near the 
entrance of the sacred place, for it was never actually 
taken into it, owing, as they say, to the follow- 
ing reason: — The architect one day, as they were 
moving the thing along, uttered a deep groan ; for 
he was wearied with the length of time wSdch he had 
* lierod. ii. 175, 
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htetk employed Hi this wotk. Amask, they say, 
b&Bg induced by this to reflect a little on the matter, 
would not let thera move the mass any further. But 
there is another story about it to this efibct ; that one 
of the men who helped to mana^ the levers and roDers 
was crushed by the monolith, and that this was the 
cause of its not being conveyed any further." The 
Bolid contents of this monolith, supposing the exterior 
and interior sides to be vertical, would be* about 
4124^ cubical feet, deducting from the whole solid 
contents, the mass of the excavated part The 
weight then would be about 682,150 avoirdupois 
pounds, or 804 tons lOcwt. 2qrs. 141bs., estimating 
the specific gravity of red Egyptian granite at 2.654, 
tiiat of water being unity. This was a considerable 
mass to carry about six hundred miles, though it is 
inferior in weight to the larger obelisks. 

The great Indian monolith temples were cut out of 
the solid rock on the spot, and lefl to stand in their 
original position, f On the Coromandel coast, about 
twenty- five geographical miles firom Madras, is Mava* 
lipuram, or more correctly Mahftbalipuram, the city of 
the great Bali, which contains seven monolith pago^ 
das, of which only one at present is on dry land, the 
other six being visiUe at low water, rising up like 
rocks, and extending a coi^siderable way into tl^ sea. 
•* Every building of this enormous town, whose re- 
mains are spread about the valley to the extent of 

* We have assumed the Greek foot as equal to the English, 
tiir object being merely to give the reader an approximate ides 
0f the magnitude of this monolith. ' 

t B2>hlen, vol. ii. p. 81 . In an appendix be refers to the Asiatic 
Trans, vol. ii. d, 258, where it appears from the latest examinaiioo 
of this coast, that the fact of the sea having destroyed any pagodas 
is denied. The tradition of the great Bali is said to refer rather 
to a pUee oa the MalKbar coast. The real name of these re- 
mains on the Coromandel coast, is said tp be MaAdmmlfiiimram^ 
or the city ot the great mountaio.^See Lord Valentia, vol. i, 
p. 380. 
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twelve miles, wafi hewn out of the rock, and then the 
interior of each was chiselled out ; occasionally a 
block of stone was put in to make up for any defect. 
A whole mountain in fact was cut up to make 
temples, palaces, and houses ; and single masses of 
rock were formed into groupes of animals and mytho* 
logical figures, mostly referring to the worship of 
Siva, but occasionally also to Vishnu and his Ava- 
taras (incarnations). The completion of the princi*' 
pal temple seems to have been stopped by some phy^ 
sical cause, for a great rent passes ^om the top of it 
right down to the ground. Perhaps an earthquake 
may have brought in the sea, and destroyed this city 
of giants." 

Vol. V. plate 1, of Daniell's Views, contains a view 
of the sculptured rocks at MavaUpuram. *' * This view 
is a representation of several rocks which have been 
wrought by the Hindoos into curious architectural 
forms on the outside, and in the lower part excavated 
for the purpose of religious worship. These rocks 
are of very hard coarse granite ; nevertheless the 
ornamental parts appear to have been executed with 
a considerable degree of skill, which is very evident 
on the western side, being there sheltered from the 
corroding effect of the sea air. A lion and an ele- 
phant appear in the centre ; the former is much larger 
than nature, but of inferior art to some others in the 
neighbourhood : the latter is about the natural size ; 
it is well designed, and the character of the animal 
strongly expressed.'' Unfortunately we have only 
two plates of these curious remains : pi. 2 is the 
entrance of an excavated Hindoo temple at Mava* 
lipuram. " This rock, like the former, is of coarse 
granite ; the excavation consists of one large apart** 
ment, of an oblong form, having a small temple at- 
tached to the side opposite the entrance, Th^ ropf 
* Daniell* 
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is supported on the sides and front by a double range 
of columns, all curiously, and not inelegantly, formed 
of the natural rock. Those on the outside are com- 
posed of a lion, sitting on a double plinth, forming 
the lower part of the shaft, which rising octagonally 
and tapering, terminates in a capital, consistino: of 
three men on horseback supporting the cornice, above 
which are small ornamental temples in basso-relievo." 
To the right of this rock'-cut temple the rocks are 
sculptured with figures of men and animals, such as 
elephants, lions, some in repose, but most of them in 
motion. Some of these figures are said to be well 
executed ; but we must wait for a Gau to visit them, 
before we shall be able to form any just estimate of 
them from drawings. 

It is conjectur^ that these colossal remains of 
Mahabalipuram, which are undoubtedly of high anti- 
quity, and could only be accomplished in a long series 
of ages, may be the site of a trading town, wliich 
Ptolemy speaks of in his seventh book, under the 
name of Maliarpha. 

None of the very largest specimens of Egyptian 
monolith temples are now found, having most pro- 
bably been destroyed by the barbarians who have oc- 
cupied Egypt since it ceased to belong to the eastern 
empire. But a specimen of considerable dimensiofis 
still remains where we should perhaps least expect to 
find one, at a place in the Delta, called Tel et Tmai, 
or the hill of Tmai, the antient Thmouis. This was 
never a city of any great importance, though we find 
the Nome of whidi it was the capital, mentioned by 
Herodotus* as one of the military divisions of lower 
Egypt In Mr. Burton's Excerpta Hieroglyphica we 
have a drawing of this interesting relic of antiquity, 
which, on the whole, agrees very well with the de- 
scriptiou and. drawing in liord Vdentia'sbookfi whog 
♦ 11. 166. t Lordyj\leutiit,Ui. 430. 
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we believe, was the first traveller to notice it. The 
material is a red granite highly polished, 23 feet 
4 inches high, 12 feet S inches broad in the front, 
and 11 feet 3 inches deep on the outside. According 
to Mr. Burton's drawing, which presents a full front 
view, the face of the monolith is strictly rectangular, 
|L8 well as the doorway or chamber excavated in it, 
except that the upper part of the doorway is cut 
into the form of an arch. Lord Valentia's, which 
is a half-side view, shows that the whole chamber 
has its interior roof cut out into a curve. The cham« 
ber is described as being 8 feet 8 inches broad and 9 
feet 2 inches deep. The whole stands on a pedestal of 
the same material, about 6^ feet high, (according to 
Mr. Burton's drawing — supposing Lord VaJentia's 
dimensions of the upper part to be exact,) which 
again rests on two layers of stones one above the 
other, and, together, a foot or two higher than the 
granite block above them. Another layer of stones 
appears from the drawing to be under the two just 
mentioned ; all together, probably, forming part of 
the steps which, we may presume, once led to the 
doorway. Lord Valentia makes the whole height^ 
including pedestal and the two layers, 34 feet 7 
inches, which does not agree with Mr. Burton's pro- 
portions of the lower parts. There is a large crack 
behind running down the back, one also on each 
tide, and apparently another in the front over the 
arch of the doorway. This may have been caused 
by the earthquakes which have occasionally visited 
the Delta; and which, at one visitation, threw down 
an obelisk at Heliopolis according to the testimony 
of Abd-allatif. The top of the monolith is not fiat, 
but elevated to a point in the centre, as Lord Va- 
lentia and his fellow-travellers found when viewing 
it at a distance. This pyramidal top is also repre* 
sentedinMr. Burtcm's drawing, and its height, d^- 
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cording to the French, is ahout 1 1-/^ inches. An ele- 
vation of this monolith is given in the Egypte (v. pi. 
29), according to which the whole height, including 
the supports, is 36 English feet, and the height of 
the monolith itself, 23 feet 6^ inches. 

In both drawings (Lord Valentia's and Mr. Bur- 
ton's) there appears a kind of bar attached to the 
back of the chamber, and rather more than half way 
up it, running across in a horizontal direction ; this 
is probably a part of the material that has been left, 
either to strengthen the monolith or for some other 
purpose, which we cannot conjecture. The front has 
had a border of hieroglyphics round it, part of which 
Mr. Burton has been able to give in his drawing, 
though it is said, in the short description accompany- 
ing the French plate, that " they are very much 
effaced, and for that reason could not be copied." 
There is nothing peculiar in their form. Over the 
lintel there is one cartouche, consisting of three 
%ures, which are — a disk of the sun, a water pitcher 
with a handle of the usual form, and another water 
pitcher without a handle, but with two straight pro- 
jections on the upper part of it, which might serve 
to hold it by. We have not hitherto been able to 
find this cartouche any where else except on a tablet 
in the Cosseir road, of which Mr. Burton has also 
given an exceedingly clear and distinct drawing — 
somewhat different in its execution from the clumsy 
and almost unintelligible hieroglyphic forms in the 
last edition of Champollion's Prt^cis. 

The monolith of Tel et Tmai stands in a kind of 
enclosure, which has once had a wall. Blocks of 
various forms are seen around it in the drawipg, some 
of which may possibly belong to two similar mono- 
liths which it is conjectured were placed on each side 
of it. In an adjoining enclosed area there are large 
\)\ocl$s of granite, one of \^hich beays the figure of » 
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ram with four hornd. " *Two, which were visible, 
were long and twisted, diverging horizontally from 
the top of the forehead : a third was shorter, a little 
curved, perfectly smooth, and lying close to the face ; 
the fourth was concealed/* The same head with A 
double set of horns is found among the sculptures of 
Carnak, and is one of the forms under which Ammon 
is represented. 

It will be seen, by comparing the dimensions of the 
Thmouis monolith with that of Amasis, that the pro- 
portions of the two were very different ; the longest 
line in that of Amasis being the horizontal depth of 
the stone, and in that of Thmouis the vertical height. 
The latter agrees in its form and proportions much 
more nearly with the small monolith which Denon 
found in the great temple ofThilae. — (See pi. 41.) 

A monolith temple, like that of Amasis, was as 
valuable as a small stone quarry, and that such re- 
mains were used by the Arabs for building purposes, 
we may learn from the following account of Abd- 
allatif, and Makdzi, another Arab writer :— 

"tThe most marvellous thing in the ruins of 
Memphis is the green chamber. It is made of a 
single stone 9 cubits high, 8 long, and 7 broad. In 
the middle of this stone a niche or hole is hollowed 
out, which leaves two cubits of thickness for the sides, 
as well as for the top and bottom. All the rest forms 
the interior capacity of the chamber. It is quite 
covered both outside and inside with sculptures en 
creiijt (intaglios) and in relief On the outside is 
the figure of the sun in the east, and a great number 
of stars, spheres, men, and animals. The men are 
represented in different attitudes, some stationary, 
others moving; some have their dresses tucked up 
to allow them to work, others carry materials, and 
lastly, we see some giving orders. It is evident that 
« Lord Valentla. t Oe Sacy, translaU p. 186. 
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these repreaei^atioiis refer to importiUit thini^ re* 
markable actions, aod represent under emblems very 
profound secrets. It is also clear, that all this ha^ 
W)i been done for, mere amusement, and that such 
efforts of art have not had ornament only for their 
olject. This niche was firmly fixed on supports of 
paassy granite, and placed in a magnificent temple 
constructed of enormous stones put together with the 
;aost perfect art" 

Another Arab writer speaks of seeing this monor 
lith in the palace of the Pharaoh who was coviemr 
porarywith Mo9e»: he describes it as being as green 
as myrtle, with stars and celestial spheres upon it. 

Makrizi, speaking of the same monolith, adds some 
other curious particulars. *' There was at Memphis 
a house (chamber) of that hard granite, which iron 
cannot cut It was formed of a single stone, and on 
it there was sculpture and writing. On the front, 
over the entrance, there were figures of serpents pre- 
senting their breasts. This stone was of such a 
weight, that seyeral thousand men together could 
not move it The Emir Sdf-eddin Sche'ikhou Omari 
broke this green chamber about the year 750 of the 
Hegira (a. d. 1349), and you may see pieces of it 
in me convent which he founded, and in the jamy 
(mosque) which he caused to be built in the quarter 
of the Sabeans outside of Cairo." 

It is evident that Makrizi, when he speaks of the 
serpents, is describing the winged globe over the 
doorway. This monolith was probably made of a 
species of green granite, which is sometimes con- 
founded wiui green porphyry. 

M. Denon found two monoliths of small dimen- 
.sions in the island of Phila^, both of them in the great 
t^nple, and placed respectively at the extremity of 
two adjoining sanctuaries. (See pi. 41.) The di- 
mensions of one of them are 6 feet 9 inches in 
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Tieight *, 2 feet 8 inches wide, and 2 feet 5 inches 
deep. The material is granite. Three winged globes, 
one above another, decorate the architrave of the 
doorway ; the frieze and cornice are ornamented with 
a series of serpents erect ; the holes in which the 
hinges of the door were fastened are still visible, from 
which we may conclude with Derion, that these mo- 
noliths, sometimes at least, were made to hold some- 
thing, either the sacred utensils or some sacred ani- 
mal. And this notion is certainly confirmed by the 
representations given by Denon, (pi. 125,) taken 
from the linen of a mummy, in one of which we see 
the bird itself in its monolith chamber, and a grating 
attached to the doorway. Several other sketches 
of the monolith chambers are given, all tending to 
show that, occasionally at least, such was the use to 
which these little temples were appropriated. 

Mr. Hamilton t found at Gau Kebir, at the furthest 
extremity of the temple, a monolith chamber of the 
same character as those which Denon describes. It 
had a pyramidal top, and measured 12 feet in height 
and 9 in width at the base. Within were sculptured 
hawks and foxes, with priests presenting ofierings 
to them, and the same ornaments on the door- 
way as are seen on the entrances to the great tem- 
ples. Mr. Hamilton conjectures that this monolith 
was intended to hold some sacred animal. Its form 
(the pyramidal top) may be compared with that in the 
Kailasa at EUora. 

All the specimens of art of this description are in- 
significant when compared with the great monolith 
of Amasis already described, or with another half^ 
kind of monolith which Herodotus (ii. 155) saw 
within the temenos (sacred enclosure) of Buto in the 
Delta. This latter had its four perpendicular sides 
formed of a single stone. Each side was of equal di- 
* French measure. f p. 267. 
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mensions, 60 feet in length and 60 in height. The 
roof was formed of another single stone which covered 
the whole, and projected six feet beyond th^ edge of the 
vertical walls. This monolith would present a face as 
large as would be formed by three adjoining houses, 
each of 20 feet frontage, and raised to the height 
of 60 feet, which is considerably above the ordinary 
elevation of three-story houses. The stone that 
covered the roof was 72 fe^ square, which would 
give an area of 5184 square feet, a space nearly 
equal to half the area of St. Martin's church. Enor- 
mous as these dimensions may seem, we may almost 
believe that Herodotus has not exaggerated them when 
we look on the two great colossi seated on the plain 
of Thebes. 

Before we leave the subject of monoliths, it will be 
worth while to notice a curious resemblance between 
a piece of Egyptian antiquity and the immoveable 
rock-cut monoliths of Mahabalipuram. At El Modn, 
aplactf on the east bank of the Nile (latitude 28° SO'), 
Mr. Hamilton discovered within an enclosure 70 
feet square, an insulated rock apparently excavated 
into the form of an Egyptian temple, with outer and 
inner doorways resembling those of a regular temple, 
surmounted by the globe and serpents. Mr. Hamilton 
remarks that this is the only instance that he had seen 
in Egypt of a rock excavated for religious worship. 
In Nubia temples excavated in the mountain rock are 
not uncommon, but the fact of this at Modn standing 
alone, gives it a striking resemblance to the Hindoo 
pagodas already described. 

If we possessed complete and accurate drawings of 
all the great Hindoo monuments, we might possibly 
succeed in classifying them according to their age and 
character ; bat, in the absence of such aids, we can- 
not go further than to make some probable conjec- 
tures, which will not be without their use in reference 

VOL. I. U 
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to the architectare of Egypt. Th^ following remarics 
are partly suggested by what Heeren* has said on the 
subject of Hindoo architecture ; and though we do not 
always assent to all his opinions, it is not easy to name 
a writer who is in general so judicious and well ia^ 
formed about his subject 

Indian architecture, we mean that of their constructed 
buildings, has undoubtedly its original type in the 
pyramidal form; but this has no connection with 
excavated temples, and must have an entirely different 
-origin. Heeren remarks that the pyramidal form of 
architecfture is that which' prevails in India properly 
BO called, on this side of the Ganges ; while in Ava 
and Pegu, the edifices seem to follow the type df tents, 
which would indicate that the original form was intn>- 
duced there by a Nomadic people. The notk)ii of a 
pyramidal-fbrmed building (the simplest shape of 
which is nothing more than a building with sloping 
sides) would be derived from the appearance of a hill, 
and would be first put into practice by an attempt to 
raise mounds of earth, which, from the nature of their 
material, would result in sloping sidesk It would soon 
be evident in the infancy of architecture, that to raise 
a building to any great hdght, it would be most con- 
venient to diminkh the horizontal section, as the 
height increased To presertre the form of stepe 
also round % would be convenient both for the con- 
Btructioh of the edifice and for the ascent to the top, 
where we can have no doubt that religious rites were 
performed. Again, the direction of the four sides to 
the four points of the compass, is an indication that 
astronomical knowledge Was beginmng to be acquired 
when one of its essential elements was incorporated 
into the structure of a religions edifice. 

The pyramidalf pagodas of India show a progress 
iti building from the rudest unomamented forms of 
♦ India; p, 64, ftc, t tt««rett, p. 66) 6f . 
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die simple pjntmid to the lighter construetion 6f the 
upper parts and the decoration of the whole exterior 
with sculpture ; finally, thej seem to have terminated 
in mere propyla or gateways conducting to the sacred 
places. Then the whole was surrounded with a wall 
double, or even sevenfold, within which were built all 
the necessary apartments; such as great chambers, 
with flat roo4 supported by pillars after the Egyptian 
fashion ; buildings for the sacred animals represented 
in a colossal form ; other chambers containing all the 
sacred apparel for processions and ceremonies ; tanks 
fbr the j^grims and the priests to bathe in, &c. Thus 
these bmldings show a kind of progress resembling 
that which we beliere to be self-evident from the very 
inspection of some existing Egyptian temples — ia 
both cases the sanctuary at first stood single, and was 
of moderate dhnensions, till the devotion of kings- 
or wealthy persons, encouraged by the zeal of the 
priests, raised around it numerous structures far 
hrger and more splendid than the original temple. If 
we compare the old rude pagoda of Conjeveram (near 
Seringapatam) with the lighter structure of Tanjore, 
we cannot fail to see that the former belongs to an 
earlier and more primitive type. It is described by 
Lord Valentia as •* of rude massive scujpture, and 
built in the same style of architecture as one of the 
temples carved out of the rocks at the seven pagodas. 
At the entrance were four monstrous lions and a bull 
of clay, evidently modem. The pagoda itself is 
pyramidal, ending in a sort of dome at top." It 
seems not improbable, as we have already remarked 
from Gau, that the facade of Ipsambul is the type of 
the propyla of Luxor ; for not only does the inclina- 
tion of the boundary-lines on each side of the front 
show the pyramidal structure, but the whole face 
also of the rock, a hewn temple, slopes downwards 
like one of the four sides of a pyramkl. This is aJp- 
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the case in the propyla of Edfou and others, tjie 
horizontal section at the top being considerably less 
in both dimensions, than that at the base. From this 
it would follow that the pyranndal form of building 
must have existed before the temple of Ipsambul was 
hewn out of the rock, and this is an inference that 
will be rendered more probable when we come to 
examine the character of the Nubian edifices. At 
present we need say no more on this subject, exc^t 
(for the sake of obviating any misconception as to 
our meaning) that we do not suppose the great pyra- 
mids at Jizeh to be the oldest buildings in Egypt as 
some writers have done, principally arguing from the 
supposed absence of hieroglyphics on those enormous 
structures. 

It is generally imagined, and we have partly ac- 
quiesced in the opinion, that the origin of Egyptian 
architecture is to be sought for in excavations of the 
solid rock. This is of all opinions the most probable, 
but it involves another opinion also, which is perhaps 
equally well founded, that the most antient monu- 
ments of Nubia are the genuine produce of that 
country, and are not derived from any other, certainly 
not from those of India. For whatever resemblances 
we may have pointed out between the forms of Hindoo 
and Egyptian art, are by no means intended to lead to 
the conclusion, that either nation borrowed from the 
other. We believe that Egyptian architecture had its 
origin in two types which were combined — the pyra- 
midal form and the excavation in the rock. And these 
rock excavations undoubtedly received new decorations 
in the course of time, so that the most splendid among 
them, such as Ipsambul, may be, and probably are, 
in some of the details, posterior even to some ex- 
isting temples. As to Indian architecture, as far 
as we know it from plates already published, there 
appears to us no evidence at all that its origin is to be 
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sought fbf in rock excavations ; but it appeats mor« 
probable that these excavations were made after the 
art of building was known and practised with success: 

An examination of the view which we have given 
of part of the interior of Elephanta, will show that it 
is an imitation of a constructed building. Here we 
see a regular column, with that fbrm of plinth or 
block on the top, which is so common in Hindoo 
buildings : we observe the architrave passing from 
the top of one pillar to the top of another ; and, iu 
fiiet, as complete an imitation of a Hindoo roof as can 
possibly be made. No one, we think, will argue that 
the original cave was first cut rudely in the rwsk with 
mere square pillars, which were ai^rwards fashioned 
into a form to imitate the roof of constructed edifices. 
This indeed, if admitted, would only prove that the 
pillars and roof, in their complete form, were first 
used in edifices above ground, and then applied as a 
decoration to those previously cut out of the solid rock. 
But the fkct of the interior of Elephanta, as it now is; 
bdng posterior to regularly-constructed buildings, is 
undeniable. It would be just as reasonable to look 
for the origin of Grecian architecture in the catacombs 
of Alexandria*, as for that of India in the caves of 
Elephanta. 

The construction of the roof in the interior of a 
temple near Muddunpore (eighty miles S.W. front 
Patna) is exactly the same as we have described in 
an Egyptian temple. The pillars (see Daniell's View, 
vol. V. pi. 16) seem to be octangular in the lower 
part ; the middle part of the shaft; is fourteen or 
oxteen — angular; and the upper part cylindrical, 

* See tbe view of these catacembs, by Luigi Mayer, ia 
' Views in Egypt/ from the original drawings in the possession 
of Sir Robert Ainslie, London, 1804. This volume contains a 
few good drawings^ accompanied by the usual quantity of worths 
Uu ktter-preii. 
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crowiMd with a cylindrical capital of larger diameter 
than the shaft of the pillar. On the top of this 
capital there rests a block, cut into four sloping and 
projecting scroll-like faces, exactly like those above 
the capitals in the pillars of Elephanta. Long beams 
of stone pass from the top of one pillar to that of the 
nearest in the same row, both transversely and longi- 
tudinally, so that the ends of four architraves rest on 
the four members composing the top of each pillar. 
This strong frame- work is covered with flat slabs of 
stone. The four members which we have just spoken 
of seem to form an important part of a Hindoo pillar ; 
and in some cases, as at Bangalore (N. lat. 13^, £. 
Ion. 77 J), to occupy the place of a capital. 

There is no difference whatever between the prin- 
ciple on which the roof at Muddunpore is constructed, 
and that of Elephanta, which is cut out of the rock : 
the latter is the copy of the former. This pillar of 
Elephanta, of which a pretty distinct idea may be 
obtained from the nearest one in the foreground of 
our view, occurs also in the excavations of the nei^- 
bouring island of Salsette, and in the caves of EUora. 
Heeren remarks, that the shape of the pyramid 
necessarily excludes the notion of the arch, though the 
form of the latter was well known to the Hindoos, of 
which we have an example in the large excavation 
of Salsette. Several Hindoo buildings, also, are of a 
cupola-shape, which would hardly be used among a 
people where the principle on which an arch is con- 
structed was unknown. But as we are unacquainted 
with the antiquity of the structures to which we 
allude, and have no means of forming any opinion 
iabout them except from a mere drawing intended for 
picturesque effect, it is quite impossible to come to 
any safe conclusion. 

It is a strong argiunent against the Hindoos 
^ knowing^ anything of the construction pf the furc)i, 
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that they did not employ it for bridges, where its 
convenience recommends it in preference to any otfier 
form. In Lord Valentia's Travels (vol. i. p. 442) we 
have a view of the remains of an antient bridge 
over the Gavery, at Sivasamudra. It is formed of 
large colunms. of dark granite, each about ^ feet 
in diameter and 20 long* set upright, like the posts 
of a door, and joined at the top by another beam cor- 
responding to the lintel. When the bridge was used, 
we suppose planks were laid from one cross-beam to 
the next, afler the manner of the bridge at Babylon, 
which Herodotus describes. 

The exquisite polish that we observe on most of the 
Egyptian figures in the Museum, and also on the 
laige granite block brought from Thebes by Belzoni 
(commonly called an altar), is the more surprising 
when we consider the excessive hardness of the ma- 
terial. The finger, as it moves along the face of the 
colossus opposite to the Memnon, cannot detect the 
slightest roughness, nor indeed the least inregularity 
in the surface, except what is unavoidable from the 
compound nature of the materia} (granite) of which 
the statue is formed. But the walls, pillars, and other 
minor parts of the Hindoo temples, such as statues 
and figures, of beasts, are wrought to a fineness of 
polish which surpasses, if possible, that effected by the 
Egyptian masons and sculptors. The Hindoo, even 
at the present day, succeeds in giving to the hardest 
granite the polish and smoothness of the best-made 
glass. It would appear not unUkely that similar 
methods were in use among the antient Egyptians, 
whose tools. were probably just as simple as tho^e 
used in India up to the present time. As, then, we 
conceive that a knowledge of the slender means by 
which the Hindoo accomplished those enormous 
works which are scattered over the extenave X)en- 
insula ojf India, may t^nd.to give us clearer con* 
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oeptions (^ the mode iff which sitnilaf ihi|ig« ifet^ 
possibly effected in Egypt, we take the following 
account from a paper of Dr. Kennedy*. 

The idols which the Hindoos use are a email sted 
chisel and ah iron mallet. The chisel in length ii^ not 
more than about twiee the breadth of the hand of the 
Hindoo workman, which, as is well known, is very 
sm&ll ;. and it tapers to a round point, like a drawings- 
pencil. The midlet, also, is iron, a little longer than 
the chisel, but not weighing more than a few poundfif. 
It has t^ bead fixed on at right angles to the handle, 
with only one striking face, which it formed into & 
tolerably deep hollow, and lined with lead. '* With 
such ^mple instruments," says Dr. Kennedy, •* they 
formed, fashioned, and scarped the granite rock which 
fbrms the tremendous fortress of Dowlutabad, and 
excavated the wonderful caverns of Ellora; fbr it 
seems by no means probable that the Hindoo stoned 
cutters ever worked with any other tools." He adds) 
** thiat the traces of the pointed chisel are still visible 
on the rocks of Dowlutabad, as Uiey are also on some 
of the great works of Egypt.*' With these two in-- 
struments only the stone is brought to a smooth 
surface ;< it is next dressed with water in the usual 
way, and finally it receives the black shining polish in 
the following manner :— -^ 

^ A bk)ck of granite, of con^erable size, is rudely 
feshioned into the shape of the end of a large pestle; 
The loVrer ftce of this is hollowed out into a cavity, 
and this is filled with a mass composed of pounded 
corundum-stone, mixed with melted bees-wax. Tfm 
block is moved by means of two sticks, or pieces of 
bamboo, placed one on each side of its neck, and bound 
together by cords, twisted and tightened by sticks. 
The weight of the whole is such as two worlonen can 
easily manage. Tliey seat themselves upon, or dose 
♦ Sdinlrargli Phil Trwiac. vol. W. p. 349, _ 
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to, the stone they are to polish, and by moving the 
Uock backwards and forwards between them, the 
polish is given by the friction of the mass of wax and 
corundum." Dr. Kennedy adds, that granite thus 
finished is a common material for the tomb-stones of 
great men in India ; and that the beauty of this 
glossy blackness is equal to that of fine marble, and 
the polish almost as durable as the stone itself. 

Dr. Kennedy saw, in 1794, the only remaining 
gateway of four, in the city of Warankul. This gate- 
way preserves its black polish, though it is at least 
five hundred years old, and may be much more. 

It is the generally recdved opinion that neither the 
Hindoos nor the antient Egyptians were acquainted 
with the mode of constructing an arch. With respect 
to the Hindoos, we have already stated the difficulty 
of forming a satisfactory conclusion. Belzoni con- 
tends that the arch was known to the antient Egyp- 
tians, and that there is now at Thebes a genuine 
specimen, which establishes the truth of his assertion. 
The following extract will speak for itself If Belzoni 
is right in asserting the antiquity of the brick walls 
of which he speaks, they decide in favour of his 
opinion about the arch. 

" The mode of building enormously strong walls with 
unbumt bricks is peculiar to the Egyptians. Of this, 
I trust, there can be no doubt, from the many in- 
stances clearly before our eyes ; but if it be questioned, 
I would inquire of any traveller who has seen Thebes, 
whether he thinks that the wall which surrounded the 
avenue of sphinxes or lion-headed statues, which I 
discovered at Carnak, could have been made by any 
other people. There are even some of these walls 
that enclose their sacred places ; and if it be objected 
that some subsequent nation, who adored the same 
gods, may have erected these walls to preserve Uiq 
holy edifices, I oan boldly say, J^p; this was not the 
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hci ; ibr the walls are so oomiectsd with the Egyptitii 
works, that it is plain they were constructed at the! 
same time with tl^m. But what is still more to the 
point, at Goumonthei^ are various mid extensive 
tombs, excavated not in the rdcks themselves, but in 
the plains at their foot, twelve or fourteen feet bdow 
the surface, and extending a considerate length 
' under ground. The way to these tombs is generaJly 
by a staircase, which led into a large square hall cnt 
in the rock, in some instances 90 or 100 feet long ; 
and opposite the stairs h generally the entrance into 
the tomb. It is to be observed, tiiiat these halls ei>« 
lered into the original plan of the structure ; there 
was nothing to protect or to enclose them on any side 
but a wall, by which they were completely covered; 
Without this, they would Imve been exposed to dl the 
rubbish of other tombs, which might have &llen in^ 
The necessity of building these walk is evident; and 
I have no doubt many travellers will plainly see, that 
no other succeeding nation would have built these 
enormous walls ta preserve the tombs of the Egyp- 
tians. Now over the stairs whkh lead into the hall, 
there are some very high and majestic arches*, not 
only made of the same bricks, but connected with 
the walls themselves; consequently, made by the 
Egyptians and constructed with the same key*stoneg 
as our own at the present day. There is also at 
Goumou a great number of other buildings of sun-» 
burnt bricks of a later date, which I hope will not be 
confounded with the others^ Some of these are buih 
vrith a smaller sort of bricks; others, with bricks 
taken from the Egyptian walk ; but their construe^ 
tion plainly shows the difference of the people who 
executed them.'* 

We think it is rather difficult to find any sufficient 
answer to the arguments of Beleoni ; though it is 
♦ See Beteonl's plates, No. 44. 
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fliiigu^ tl^ the Egyptiani, if they were acqihainted 
mith the conatruction of the arch, did not employ it 
on th»r large buildings* and even for making bridgea 
orer the riTen WheSier they could haye overcome 
aU the difficulties of building arches of a wide span 
over a broad, deep river, annually suliject to a grei^ 
rise, we cannot undertake to decide ; but surely they 
might and would have applied the arch, supposing 
ite construction known, to some of the purposes of 
their religious and dril architecture. 

It is a coauD(Hily received opinion, thou^ we do 
not undertake to youch for its accuracy, that the arch 
was not used by the Greeks till after the death of 
Alexander, or somevdiere about that period. We find 
in Egypt antient* arches df stone, constructed not as 
ours are with a key-«tone, but by placing the stones 
in horizontal layers in such positions and proportions 
that the parts which are over a gateway or entrance 
are in no danger of fklling in ; the upper and ir- 
regular stones of the doorway are then chiselled 
into a circular curve, which has all the appearance of 
an arch without really being one. Such is the con- 
struction of the curved chamber at Mycenae, generally 
called the treasury of Atreus. The origin of this 
practice is probably to be looked for in the excavation 
of chambers in the solid rock, where it is so easy to 
giYC an arched roof to a chamber, as the mass of 
stone itself, if the apartment be small, is sufficiently 
adhesive to preserve the shape into which it is cut ; 
or if the chamber should be of large dimensions, it 
can be supported by leaving pillars of stone. Most 
of the roofs in the excavations of Beni Hassan 
(Speos Artemidos) have been cut away into the form 
of an arch, which is also the case, as we have already 
remarked, in some of the rock-hewn temples of India. 
But the late discoveries in Ethiopia have brought 
* See Beboni, plate 44, 
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to light, arches regularly constructed with the kejr- 
stone, and M. Cailliaud has given a sketch of one in 
his forty-third plate. It consists of five stones, the 
ccfntre block being the key-stone. This, arch is found 
in the vaulted roof of a small building or portico in 
the Egyptian style, which is attached to one of the sides 
of the largest pyramid at Assour. There are other 
examples of tMs construction besides the one here 
mentioned. At Jebel Barkai Mr. WaddingUm ob- 
served an arched roof in a portico attached to a pyra- 
mid. The only question then is, the antiquity of these 
particular Nubian arches, for if we admit that the 
pyramids of Nubia together with their porticos are of 
higher antiquity than the pyramids of Egypt, it wHl 
be difficult to give any probable reason why the arch 
was not used by the Egyptians in the construction of 
their sacred edifices. But the examination of this 
qilestion we defer till we treat of these pyramids. 
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Chapter X. 

SI^HINXIS. 

There ajre three of the exterior appendages of an 
Egyptian temple that require a particular notice, 
sphinxes, obelisks, and colossal statues. Obelisks 
and colossal statues, though not always exterior or- 
nsmients, seem from their magnitude and style to 
have belen better suited for the decorations of the 
principal front than for any other place ; and, in fact, 
they are generally found in such portions. 

Sphinxes were most commonly used for the pur- 
pose of forming an avenue or approach to the great 
entrances, as we have remarked at Camak. In 
Nubia also there eidsts, at the present day, part of 
such an avenue leading to the temple sometimes 
called Essaboua, or the Lion s Temple. The sphinxes, 
in this latter instance, have been placed conformably 
to Strabo's description in two parallel lines, thirty feet 
distant, and also in a line with the gate of the temple. 
At Essaboua there are also two colossal figures 
placed at the commencement of the two lines of 
sphinxes, one at the head of each. 

What is commonly called a sphinx, is a figure com* 
pounded of an animal and a human form : it has the 
body and legs of a lion with a man's or woman's 
head. Some writers seem to be of opinion, that the 
proper Eg3rptian^ sphinx has a man's head and is an 
andro-sphinx (man-sphinx), as Herodotus calls it 
when speaking of these works of art ; and that the 
Gteek notion of a sphinx is that of a lion with a 
* JBohlen, Dm altd Indien^ U. 205* 

VOL. I, X 
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female head. But Mr. HamUion remarks, that the 
andro-sphinx, which he partly excavated at San, was 
the only specimen of the kind which he met with in 
Egypt. We have already described a bearded sphinx 
on one of the Museum friezes. Belzoni found sphinxes 
with female heads near the temple of Edfou, which, 
however, may have been made afler the Greeks 
occupied the country. But the great avenue that 
leads to the temple «t Caraak, which is undoubtedly 
of high antiquity, is composed of sphinxes, some with 
the head of a female, and others with the head of 
a ram. We see then that there are various forms of 
sphinxes, and that both the andro-sphinx, or man- 
sphinx, and the sphinx with a female head, and with 
a ram^s head, are found in Egypt. Tl^ figure of a 
sphinx is cut on each of the four faces of the obelisk 
of the Campus Martins^ now called Campense di 
Monte Citorio, near the point of the obelisk. This 
figure has a female head, as we infer both from the 
absence of the beard and the expression of the coun- 
tenance : and instead of the two fore-paws of the lion, 
we see two human arms and hands, one of which 
holds a kind of pyramid. It is curious that the 
hands are put in the wrong places; the right hand 
being placed on the left fi»de, and the left hand on 
the right The figure has aa Egyptian head-dress, 
with the sacred serpent Ht»ng on the forehead. 
The engraving of this figure is given in the French 
edition of Winkelmann, of 1790, (vol. i. p. 76,) and 
was carefully copied fh>m the obdisk while it wns still 
lying on the ground. There aie several ftpecimens 
of small sphinxes in the Museum : one which has a 
hawk's head was brought by Belzoni from the in* 
terior of the temple c^ Ipsambul. 

The Greek ^hinx was often decorated with wings 
and represented sitting, or occasionally in iketion. 
Indeed whe& the artiat tiad once begpme accustomed 
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No. 3. 

to so monstrous a combination, we shall not be sur- 
prised at finding him indulge in other vagaries. In 
Winkelmann there is an engraving of a sphinx in 
terra cotta, which has a Greek face and a flowing 
beard, with two paws of a lion in front, and the two 
hind-legs borrowed most probably from a goat. Its 
tail has a number of elegant flourishes, two of which 
terminate in two different kinds of flowers. The 
figure, as usual, is in a couchant attitude. 

Egyptian sphinxes vary very much in size, the 
specimens in the Museum being only a few feet in 
length, while the fore-legs alone of the great sphinx, 
which is near the pyramids of Jizeh, are at least 50 
feet long. We shall describe the great sphinx when 
we speak of the pyramids. The sphinxes at Essa- 
boua are andro-spninxes, about 11 feet long, and 18 
feet from one another in the line ; the chin has the 
usual kind of straight beard attached to it. "They 
also have on their heads a high cap, very much re- 
sembling that of the colossal figure in the Museum 
(No. 8) so oflen referred to, but not quite the same. 
The sacred serpent rises erect on their forehead, as on 
the front of the colossal statue just mentioned, and the 
long hair flows behind on the back, confined and ar- 
ranged in the Egyptian style. In part of the great 
avenue leading from Luxor to Carnak a row of crio- 
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sphinxes, that is, figures with a ram's head and lion*8 
body, still remain quite free from any accumulations of 
sand, and some of them in very good preservation. 
They are now partly shaded by a row of palm-trees, 
and the two parallel lines are 63 feet asunder. The 
sphinxes are only 12 feet apart in the line, are made 
of sandstone, and each has between its fore-legs a 
mummy-shaped figure with its hands crossed on the 
breast, and in each hand, what is commonly called the 
sacred tow, from its resemblance to the letter T. These 
sphinxes are, as usual, in an attitude of repose, as 
represented in the print just given, and have their 
heads turned towards the road. It seems probable 
that colossal sphinxes, as well as other large figures, 
were rough hewn in the quarry and finished after 
reaching their place of destination. Belzoni ob- 
served, in the quarries of Selsejeh, a sphinx with a 
ram's head like those at Camak, standing between 
the rock fit)m which it had been removed, and the 
Nile. It was only cut out in the rough ; " and another 
like it is nearly cut out of the quarry *." 

The number of sphinxes that once formed the 
avenues to the great buildings of Luxor and Camak, 
is beyond all belief. The direction of these avenues 
is very clearly traced t by numerous remains of these 
colossal figures, some of which are almost entire, and 
a great many more are no doubt still buried under the 
accumulated rubbish. As we leave the great firont of 
Luxor, which is on the north side, we pass along an 
avenue of sphinxes with female heads for the distance 
of 1,500 feett. Here the avenue divides into two 
branches, nearly at right angles to one another. One 
branch, which is not quite in a line with the main 
avenue, leads up to a temple, which is called in the 
French plan, " the great temple of the south " It is 

* Belzoni, p. 352. f Plan of Garnak, Antiq. vol. iii. pi. 16. 
I This is the distance incladed in pi. 16, but it i9 not the wImIq 
distance. 
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lined on each side by a row of erio-flphinxes, \fith 
their fore-legs bent under them instead of being 
stretched out. These figures ought indeed to be 
called colossal rams, and not crio-sphinxes, for their 
attitude of repose is that of the sheep, and their legs, 
as well as head, are those of a ram. They are in fact 
the sacred rams of Anunon*. This temple, which we 
may call small, when compared with the enormous 
structure at a short distance from it, bears all the 
marks of antient simplicity ; and yet it is partly built 
of the materials of a still more antient temple. 

The second branch, the direction of which makes 
somewhat more than a right angle with the main 
a?enue, is also lined with sphinxes having female 
heads, and runs for 600 feet in a straight line. Here 
again is a fresh change in its direction, there being a 
tiord branch nearly at right angles to the second, 
and consequently nearly parallel to the first branch, 
which we have described as running up to " the great 
temple of the south." This third branch is com-* 
posed of crio-sphinxes, properly so called, and forms 
the a{^roach to a large propylon, from which we pass 
to a second propylon, then to a third, and finally to a 
fourth, which brings us to the central parts of the 
enormous edifice of Camak, which we have already 
described — ^leading us into it behind the hypostyle hall. 
Each of these propyla has had colossal figures in ^nt. 

We observe as we approach nearer to the temple 
of Carnak, that the proper sphinxes change their 
character for crio-sphinxes, which are a more appro- 
priate emblem of the great deity Ammon. The prin- 
cipal entrance alsp (the western), as has been already 
mentioned, had an avenue of crio-^hinxes leading up 
to it from the river. 

* We see the AmmoDian ram repreiented with four beads on 
one body, Egypte, P/anches, vol. ii. pi. 35, 36 ; and in one in- 
stance mih wwfff ilfo. 
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This is a drawing jfrom the French workf of a 
sphinx procured by excavating in the line of this- last 
mentioned avenue: it was found buried up. to the' 
top of the head, and at the distance of 196 feet:firom 
the front of the western propyla. In front of it, be- 
tween the paws, is a standing figure, reaching alnipst 
to the animal's chin. The beard shows it to be a 
^ale ; the hands are crossed on the breast, each hold- 
ing the sacred tau, with a circular haiidle , (*' deux 
croix h anse:" French descript) A longitudinal 
stripe runs down the middle of the figure in firont, as 
hr as the feet ; and has on it hieroglyphics and a 
cartouche. The length of this sphinx is very nearly 
the same as that of the pedestal, being about 12 feet 
7 inches. The height, from the top of the pedestal 
to the top of the restored head in the French draw- 
ing, measured along the figure between the paws, is 
6 feet 2^ inches. 

The head, which is represented as lying on the 
ground, is the colossal ram's head of the Museum ; 
and is one of the objects collected by the French, 
which afterwards fell into the iiands of the English ; 
but that it does not belong to the colossus excavated 
by the French in front of the western propyla, will 
be clear from the following dimensions : — 

This colossal head is made of an exceedingly soil 
sandstone, of a dirty yellow colour. On the top of 
the head there is an irregular oblong hole, about 7^ 
inches long and 4 deep. 

ft. 10. 

The length of the face, measured from about 
the centre of this hole to the mouth, along 
the curve of the face, is 3 6 

The length of the ear that is entire, or nearly 

so, is • . 10 

The length of left horn, measured along its 
outer curve surface, about • • . .' . 4 11 

• VoU iii. pi. 29. See our priQi opposite. 
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Maseam Head.— No. 9. 

The tip of the horn is broken. The strict resemblance 
which this head presents to one of the specimens of 
the African sheep, and the mild and tranquil expres- 
sion of the face,* are very remarkable. 

This head seems to have belonged to one of the 
colossal crio-sphinxes of that avenue, which we have 
called the third branch, and described as leading up 
to the four southern propyla of the great edifice of 
Camak. In the French work* we have the dimen- 
sions of one of these sphinxes, the most colossal of all 
that are now found on the plain of Thebes. 

ft. in. 
The whole length is ...... 17 2^ 

The length of head about 3 11 

These colossal figures are monoliths; but not all 
of the same dimensions. The outline of the face, 
and the curvature of the horn containing the ear 
within it, are exactly the same in the French drawing, 
and the Museum specimen. 
The Ghreek inscription> u^Kavro^ yjfaut^ (on the 

♦ Vol. iij.pl. 46, 
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crio-sphinx oppoeite p. S160 which means, I touch 
without f9ar of harm, has probably been engra?ed 
by some sceptic Greek, to show that he cared not 
for the majestic objects of vulgar fear and super- 
stition. 

Sphinxes were probably rarely omitted among the 
exterior decorations of an Egyptian temple, and were 
once as plentiful in Lower as in Upper Egypt. 
We read of sphinxes at Sais in the Delta ; and q[io» 
dem travellers have noticed them at Bebek, and the 
ruins of Hellopohs. " *At the south end (of the 
mound encompsissing the site of Heliopolis) are two 
entrances, and at the west a large one, which might 
have been the antient way to the temple, for near it 
are ruins of a sphinx of a bright spangUng yellow 
marble; it is about 22 feet in length, the ear is 
2 feet long, and the head 4 feet broad ; it has such a 
tutulus or ornament on each side of the head, chan«- 
nelled as the great sphinx at the pyramid ha^ with, 
which the sphinx is commonly represented." There 
can be Uttle doubt that this sphinx once formed part, 
of an avenue through which was the main approach, 
to the temple on the western side. For it should be 
observed, that there appearsi to be no general law as 
to the position of Egyptian temples with respect 
to the cardinal points of the compass ; but in nearly 
all cases the main front is turned towards the river. 

The head-dress which Pococke remarked on this 
broken sphinx of Heliopolis may be observed also in 
the drawing of the Theban criQ-^^phinx ; and a similar 
head-dre^s, crowned with the high cap, is seen on the 
genuine sphinxes of Essabouaff in Nubia, 

So great is the variety of forms in which sphinx- 
figures occur, that it may be difficult to determine^ 
with certainty what must be considered as the primitive 
type. It might seem fair to conclude from the almost 
* Pococke, vol i. p. 23. f Gau, p. 47. 
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universally observed attitude, that a sphinx should 
always be found in a reclining posture, with the fore- 
legs stretched out. We are not going to speak of 
exceptions to this rule in Grecian sphinxes, which 
-generally appear with wings, and seated; but we have 
exceptions even in the Egyptian delineations of this 
oompound animaL We oleerve on the walls of Camak 
(Antiquit^s, vol. iii. pi. 32, no. 5,) the holy ship carried 
by priests, with a ram's head at each end. The sanc- 
tuary, which is in the boat, is closed ; but among the 
reliefs or pictures on one side of this sanctuary, Am- 
nion is seated with the ram*s head, and the ffod, R6 
(the sun), in the compartment below. At the prow 
of the boat there is a standing sphinx, a female, as is 
apparent from the great projection of the bosom. 
Her lion's tail is curled up over her back in a mag- 
nificent sweep. On her head is a pair of the long 
twisted horizontal ram's horns, surmounted by a disk, 
which is flanked on each side by one of those high 
curved ornaments, that may be compared to a large 
ostrich-feather. Here we undoubtedly see the sphinx 
connected with the Ammonian worship, retaining 
what is probably the original type of the human and 
the lion form, and blending with that the horns of the 
great Ammon. 

Another female sphinx, represented on the walls of 
Camak (iii. pi. 66) ^ is in a reclining posture, and has 
the body, hind-legs, and tail of a lion ; but the bosom, 
arms and hands, are those of a female. The attitude 
is that of prayer. This sphinx in another respect 
partly resembles those on the obelisk of the Campus 
Martius. It has two lefl hands : the thumbs, instead 
of being on opposite sides of the hands, which are 
stretched out flat, are on the same side in each hand. 
Ho# many more varieties we might find of the 
sphinx, it is difficult to say. As we do not possess in 
engravings, probably one thousandth part of the 
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sculptures that decorate the ^at buildings of Thebes, 
it would be hazardous to conclude that there are not 
other varieties. 

We have not been able to' find any trace of a 
winged sphinx on any monument that can be un- 
doubtedly called genuine Egyptian. The winged 
sphinx appears to be the property of the Greeks, of 
which there are specimens in the Townley collection 
of the Museum. It is true that a winged sphinx appears 
on the Isiac table, but this is only one reason among 
others for believing this monument to be a work of a 
later age, and of a Roman sculptor partly imitating 
Egyptian forms. 

Sphinxes in a sitting posture, not winged, are 
found in several places in Nubia, but their high an- 
tiquity is at least dubious. Near one of the temples 
comprehended under the general term Sedegne (lat. 
20® 33'), Riippel saw two sitting sphinxes of black 
granite ; and on a bas-relief, in the same place, two 
Isis* heads with cows' ears, flanked on each side by a 
sphinx in a walking attitude. This sphinx he calls an 
andro-sphinx, which it may be, but the beard is want- 
ing. They have flat square caps on their heads, and 
a kind of narrow band going round the neck, crossed 
under it, with the two ends hanging down in front. 
The profile of the human face, as Riippel remarks, is 
Greek ; and the position of the ear in one of the figure 
is correct, according to Ruppel's drawing*, but in the 
other sphinx it is elevated too high, as in Egyptian 
sculptiu-e. This is probably only a mistake in the 
draughtsman. There appear to be no hieroglyphics 
about this bas-relief. Altogether there can hardly be 
a doubt that these sphinxes and tlfe' whole temple 
belong to the Ptolemaic, or even to a later age. 

In the ruins of the temple on the island of Argo, 
where the two colossi are found, there is also a sitting 
* See his dniwiog. 
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Sphint of black graliite, with a group of four granite 
apes near it in the same attitude. Ruppel also de- 
scribes the fragments of a sitting sphinx at Meroe. 

The Museum contains two specimens of hawk- 
headed sphinxes (Nos. 1, 3), which are said, in the 
Catalogue, to have been brought by Belzoni from 
the rock-cut temple of Ipsambul. This st^ement 
is probably correct, though Belzoni * describes these 
figures as " two lions with hawks' heads, the body 
as large as life" The length, however, is only 
41 inches, measured from the extremity of the fore- 
paws to the insertion of the tail : the vertical height 
to the top of the head-dress is about 16 J inches. 
The head of No^ 1 is much damaged, but No. 3 is in 
good preservation. 

The material of these sphinxes is a soft lightish- 
coloured sandstone, very easy to cut. Though we 
cannot commend the lion part of these animals for 
very exact outline, their attitude is easy and natural. 
The two fore-paws are stretched out in straight pa- 
rallel lines, while the hind-legs are drawn up in the 
usual manner of recumbent sphinxes. The tail forms 
a fine sweep over the upper projecting bone of the 
right hind-leg t; and the vertebrae of the spine are 
distinctly marked for a few ihches above the inser- 
tion of the tail. The top of the head is flat; this 
flat surface being part of the head-dress which runs 
down the back of the head and rests on the shoul- 
ders : the same head-dress also descends on each 
side of the head. Both the hawk-beak and the 
eyes are very prominent ; but the character of the 
face is not pure^awk, but an odd compound of hawk 
and human features. 

No. 24 is another sphinx of very soft calcareous 

' stone, with a human head, apparently a female, as 

thfere is no trace of a beard. Its length is about 

* ^gc 214. t The figure is reversed in the print, p. 213. 

VOIi. I. Y 
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2Si inches. The tail appears to haVB been thrown 
over the hind-leg in the same way as in the two 
hawk-headed sphinxes, except that, in this instance, 
it is thrown over the left hind-leg instead of the 
right. This figure has been painted with red ochrous 
earth. It was presented to the Museum by Captain 
Caviglia, who found it in the excavation which he 
made with so much cost and trouble, between the paws 
of the colossal sphinx near the pyramids of Jizeh. 

No. 28 is another sphinx with a human face, of 
about the same size as No. 24, but more mutilated, 
the fore-paws being quite destroyed. The hind- 
legs and tail are in the same attitude as No. 24 ; 
and the tail retains that knot-like termination indi* 
eating the tufl of hair, which is observable at the end 
of a lion's tail. This rounded termination rests in 
the hollow between the spine and the up-raised joint 
of the thigh. The surface of this stone, though very 
hard, is corroded into small holes, which give it in 
parts a sponge-like appearance: the material seems 
to be a hard calcareous stone. An attempt has been 
made to show the ribs by making curved incisions im 
the stone and rounding the surface between them. 

The Museum possesses two specimens of small 
lions, which cannot be described in a more appro^ 
priate place than the present. 

No. 50 is a lion couchant, in length about 22 
Inches, and of a calcareous stone, which has been 
painted red. His attitude is exactly that of the 
hawk-headed sphinx, No. 3; and his tail has the 
knotted termination which we have before spoken of. 
The mane is represented by a kind of head-dress, 
descending in front, down the chest, and on both 
fldes as far as the fore-paws, where it rests; but in 
addition to this there is a flai circular bandage^ 
commencing just .below the eyes and running under 
the chiBi intendedi no doubts to represent ^ finre^ 
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part of the mane. In the last mentioned particular 
tills lion, which was found by Captain Caviglia, be- 
tween the paws of the great sphinx, resembles the lions 
of Mount Barkal *; and indeed the whole style of 
the head-dress descending on the chest is very nearly 
the same. In the Museum lion this head-dress ex-= 
tends down the back of the neck in the style of the 
sphinx head-dress: the animal reclines on a plinth 
If inch thick, on the fore-part of the vertical face of 
which six figures are cut, which an inexperienced eye 
might perhaps take for hieroglyphics, but they are 
only such as some mischievous schoolboy might carve, 
and certainly form no part of the original design. 
There arc no traces of hieroglyphics on any of the 
sphinx figures of the Museum. 

There is another lion in the Museum also of cal* 
eareous stone, and painted, which is a much more 
curious figure. It is about 18 inches long. Instead 
of being fii the usual attitude, with outstretched paws 
like No. 50, it is lying on its right side, with the 
right fore-leg under the body, all but the paw. 
The left leg is stretched across the chest, and the 
paw being turned flat down, rests on the paw of the 
right leg, which has the under side turned upwards. 
Thus tte two paws meet like the two hands when 
*SceRUpp«V8Pl»te». 
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brought flat together. The foot of the right hind- 
leg is just seen peeping from under the body, while 
the left leg is nearly in the usual position of the 
hind-legs of a recumbent sphinx. The tail sweeps 
over the haunches in the ordinary style, coming out 
between the body and the left leg, and its termina- 
tion resting in the usual position. The eyes are 
singular, being very long, and much more like the 
eyes of Egyptian human statues than anything 
else ; certainly they are not lions' eyes : the axes of 
the two eyes are inclined to one another. One ear 
appears to be remaining, occupying the situation of 
a lion's ear. Part of the nose between the eyes re- 
mains, which more resembles the human nose than 
any thing elpe. . All the lower part of the face un- 
fortunately is gone, so that it is difficult to decide 
what its real character is. Above the eyes we ob- 
serve the commencement of that kind of low head- 
dress which fits close to the head. On the fore-part 
of this head-dress and all over the chest, down as for 
as the paws, a number of curved lines are cut, which 
represent the mane with tolerable accuracy. We 
can hardly admit this lion to be a work of pure 
Egyptian style : its attitude alone is almost decisive 
against such an hypothei^s. , Yet it is curious that 
the attitude should be so nearly the same as that of 
the Mount Barkal lions. The principal differences 
consist in the Museum lion having a better executed 
mane, and in the tail of the Barkal lions not being 
thrown over the haunches, but lying at full length 
and in a straight line, extending the whole length of 
the right hind-leg, at a short distance from it, and 
nearly parallel. 

Tlius sphinx was also presented by Captain Ca- 
viglia, and is said to have come from between the 
paws of the great sphinx. 

There is still another lion in the Museum, about 
2^ feet long, in high relief, and in a walking attitude* 
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Tbe hoAf wad legt of thelion are paiBted5Fellow,MMl 
his mane red. It stands on a M^ on tbe left sid^ 
of the room of Eg^ypdan antiquities, and belonged, 
we be(lieve, to Mr. Salt's collection. But where H 
eatne from we do not know, as it is not entered in 
the Museum Catalogue. 

The origin of the name sphinx, and the meaning 
of this compound figure, have furnished matter for 
much discussion among the learned ; but, as is ofien 
the ease, their disputes wee still unsettled. Some 
haire supposed that the union of the Tirgin*s head 
with the Uon's body might be emblematiod of the 
Hse of the Nile, which^ though commencing in June, 
^les not aoquffe much strength till July ai^ August^ 
when tiie sun is in the signs of the lion and the vir^ 
gin *. But thisexplani^ion will not suit the sphinx 
which has a male head, or a ram's head, ui^ss we 
dioose to suppose that the female c^hinx is the ori- 
ginal, and the rest mere fanciful inventions of a later 
age. Winkelmann's notion, that by the term andro- 
i^hinx, Herodotus means to exjHress the union of 
^e two sexes in one fi)rm, is entirely devoid of 
Ibnndation. Indeed the few remarks that WinkeU 
mann has made on sphinxes contain nearly as many 
mistakes as words, which his commentators, in the 
French e(!Ution of 1700, have in a great measure 
corrected. 

The sphinx is found also in India among the sar 
cred objects that adorn the temples. The following 
extract from a German writer, if it does not throw 
eom^ light oa the origin of the sphinx-form, points 
out at least a curious resemblance between the sacred 
system of Egypt and India. " f The Egyptian 
sphinx, the proper androHsphinx of Herodotus, was 

* This hypothesis, which probacy has very little valu^i will bf 
discussed in another chapter. 
4 BoMeii, Tol. ii. p. ^« 
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essentially different from the Greeks which was c€tei- 
pounded ofafemale and a lion, while the Egyptian 
waa a lion with a man's head, and only such sphinxes 
ps these (man-sphinxes) are found in India, as, ftn* 
example, at Ellora. That sphinxes with female 
heads are to be seen in Arracan, for the present 
rests only on the testimony of a very careless ob- 
server, who even fancied that he saw there the bibli- 
cal personages, Jael and Siseica. In India the 
sphinx represents the fourth incarnation of Vishnu 
as a man-lion. It has spread even into Tibet and 
other countries, where the lion itself never came, and 
is called either Nara-sinhas, man-lion, or simply 
sinhasy lion, which word is pronounced smghas, and 
may possibly be the origin of the Greek word <r<piyS 
{sphinx), since the Greek language offers no etymK>- 
logy for this word, nor can it be derived from the 
Coptic (the Egyptian)." In the rooms of the Asiatic 
Society of London there is an Indian picture of 
Vishnu's incarnations, but, though Vishnu is described 
as a man-lion in the fourth, there is no resemblance 
at all in^brm* between this picture and a lion. * But 
in Eastern Asia the form of the sphinx is not limited 
to a combination of the human and the lion shape ; 
there are in the island of Java, among the ruins of 
Chandiseyu, sphinxes on the steps of the great temple 
which are half lion and half elephant. 
. Most speculations on the origin of the compound 
figure, called a sphinx, appear unsatisfactory, nor 
indeed is it an easy matter for the modem inhabitants 
of Western Europe to conceive what is meant by the 
symbolical forms which enter so largely into the an- 
tient religious systems of the Eastern world. It seems 
to us altogether an assumption without proof, that 
either the andro-sphinx, or the sphinx with the female 
head, ought to be considered as the original type of 
this compound figure. The sphinx diff^ frpm other 
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compomid figures, which occur very often in the 
Egyptian pictorial representations, in always having 
the body of a lion, or it may be, a panther, or some 
such animal as might be considered a symbol of 
strength and courage. The whole history of our 
species bears testimony to that tendency of the human 
mind, when not restrained and guided by better know- 
ledge, to pourtray in some visible form its concep- 
tions of Deity. However far many superior minds of 
the heathen world might advance in deducing from 
the contemplation of all around them more correct 
views of the goodness and wisdom of an all-ruling 
power, these were ideas far too refined for the mass, 
who felt the want of something more apparent to the 
senses, something on which the mind could repose 
from vain imaginings and real fears. Hence the 
deity was invested with various forms of familiar 
objects, under which he was venerated as a protector 
and friend, or feared as an avenging and angry 
power. Under the form of a ram and the name ot 
Ammon we find a deity worshipped along the banks 
of the Nile, from the temple of the antient Meroe to 
the sand-girt Oasis of Siwah. The mild and benignant 
expression of the sacred ram would indicate the dif- 
fusion of tranquillity and peace ; nor would the essen- 
tial value of the symbol, be changed by finding the 
head of the ram placed on human shoulders, or at- 
tached to the body of a lion. In the first case, it 
would, in accordance with the Egyptian tradition of 
gods having assumed the forms of animals, comme- 
morate, as in the Hindoo mythology, an incarnation 
of the superior power ; and in the second, the union 
of strength and courage with mildness and the arts 
of peace. The crio-sphinx then belongs to the Am- 
monian mythology, and. is a distinct symbol from the 
andro-sphinx and female sphinx, which probably are 
CPnnected with the worship of Osiris suid Isis. 
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The practice of placing pure lions at the entrances 
of temples is perfectly in the Hindoo style, and we 
believe this must have been often the case in Lower 
Egypt, though owing to the devastation of centuries 
which has swept over that ill-fated country, few, if 
any, traces of stone lions exist in Lower Egypt which 
belong to an epoch anterior to Greek dominion. 
Lord Valentia* mentions " a great lion of granite" 
which be saw at Bahbeit, or Bebek, in the Delta, but 
♦iii»4,3rf. 
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SO buried in the earth that he could not judge of its 
execution. 

It is possible this might have been an andro-sphinx, 
like that excavated at San by Mr. Hamilton. Lord 
Valentia does not say that he saw the head, by which 
alone could be decided whether it was a complete 
lion or a compound figure. 

There was a city in the Delta, called by the Greeks, 
Leontopolis, or the City of the Lion, but we have no 
means of judging of the probable antiquity of this 
place ; though it seems likely enough, as there were 
various "cities of crocodiles" in Egypt, so there might 
have been, from remote time, " a city of lions," 
where this animal received adoration in a living 
fprm, like his brother-deities, the ox, the crocodile, 
the goat, and other sacred animals. Diodorus says, 
that there was a living Uon maintained at Leonto* 
polls in his time, which was treated with all the respect 
due to an animal that held a rank analogous to that 
of Apis at Memphis, and Mnevis at Heliopolis. 

The Egyptians seem to have been peculiarly plea^ 
wilh appropriating the form of the Uon as an orna- 
ment for their sofas or couches, which we see so often 
represented in the bas-reliefs. Sometimes the couch 
is nothing more than the profile of a lion, the back 
being flattened to form the resting part of the couch, 
and the tail being turned up as an ornament and ter- 
minated by a serpent's head. Such imitations of na- 
tural forms give more pleasure to the eye than the 
shapeless models which modern fiirniture was founded 
on, till the revived study of antiquity, in its true sense, 
taught us to borrow from the patterns of people who 
were gifted with better taste, and to restore the paw 
of the lion to ornament our tables. 

That it may not be supposed that there is only one 
kind of sphinx, we here give a list of the Egyptian 
combinations of this figure, as farr a? we know them 
yf\ih 9ert?dnty: — 
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1. The pure lion. 

2. The lion with a ram's head. 

3. The lion with a hawk's head. 

4. The lion with a male hmnan head. 

5. The lion with a female human head. 

6. The lion's body and hind-legs with female 
head and human anns, as in the reliefs of Cama^ 
and on the Campensian obelisk. 

An attempt to imitate the form of the lion is men- 
tioned among the earliest works of art of which we 
have distinct evidence. Croesus made a lion of pore 
gold which he sent to Delphi, where Herodotus saw 
it after the lapse of more than a century, somewhat 
diminished in weight, owing to the damage it suf- 
fered when the temple was burnt Among Gre- 
cian works of art, lions of bronze, and even of iron, 
are mentioned, to which we may add, as, perhaps, the 
oldest specimen of Grecian sculpture now existing, 
the lions of the gate of Mycens*. As late as tbe 
time of Herodotus, this animal was found in Northern' 
Greece, in Thrace, and Macedonia, and it appears at 
one time to have been more widely diffused, and 
perhaps now is, than any other of the feline race in 
a wild state. It is curious to observe how familiar 
the form of a lion is to the people of every civilized 
country, and how frequently it has been used as an 
ornament and as a mark of superior rank. This 
would seem to indicate the former wide diffusion of 
this animal, and the victory of man over one of his 
natural enemies. Warriors and tyrants chose to as- 
sume it as the type of strength and courage ; and at 
last the animal was cast in a permanent mould, 
into a conventional and unchangeable form, such as 
became the profound mysteries of the science to 
which, in part, he owes nis celebrity. It is not un- 
usual for people to talk of the stiff and regulated at- 
* Pausan, ii. 16, 5. 'Cell's Atgolis* — See description of Solo- 
mon's Lions, 1 Kings, chap, x, ver. 19, 20. 
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titodes of Egyptian seulpture, bnt the remark can 
only apply with any accuracy to forms of deities; 
those of animals, and among them the lion, are often 
represented with a fidelity and spirit that the most 
snlilil artist might be proud to equal. 

As the lion, both in its natural state and its imi- 
tated forms, was familiar to the Greeks as early as we 
know anything of this people, so the compound form, 
the sphinx, belongs to one of their oldest fables. It is 
probably connect^ with the story of the Cadmeans, 
and may possibly have a Phoenician origin. In Phoe- 
nicia itself there was a Leontopolis, or city of lions. 
Indeed we can have htUe doubt about the ikct of the 
Hon being the essential component part of this Grecian 
monstOT called the sphinx. Euripides * describes the 
Theban sphinx as, '* a virgin winged mountun mon- 
ster, with most unmusical notes, which, approadiing 
the walls, carried off, into the inaccessible light of 
ttther, with its £)ur clawed legs, the descendants df 
Cadmus.'* This passage shows what delineation of 
the sphinx was common in the age of Euripidesy 
which was an animal with the body smd legs of a 
beast of prey, the head of a female, and a pur of 
wings. The colossal statue of Jupiter at Olympian 
the work of Phidias, had sphinxes represented on 
part of the throne — *' fon each of the fore-feet there 
are Theban youths carried off by sphinxes." M. Qua- 
tremdre de Quincy, in his ^lendid work of' Le Jupiter 
Olympien,' has made | the sphinxes with wings ac- 
ooiding to the description of Euripides, and placed 
them as supporters to the arms of the throne, having 
below them the four victories described by Pausanias. 
This arrangement harmonizes well enough with the 
description of the Greek antiquai^. 

The sphinx appeared as an ornament also on the 

* PboenisssB, 806. Con^>are Pmisab, uc« 26. 
t Pausao, ▼. 11, 2. % See the tbrooe restored, p. 2H 
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thi^ne of the Amyclean Apollo, which was of an agfe 
somewhat earlier than the works of Phidias either at 
Olympia or at Athens. Among the decorations of 
the great* statue of Minerva at the latter place, the 
sphinx also is mentioned. 

The works of art to which we have alluded were of 
thfe toreutic class, that is, formed of a frame-work of. 
wood which was overlaid with gold, ivory, and ebony; 
and the sphinxes were only subordinate decorations. 
But we have information that it was in the Greek 
fashion to cut them in marble also. Ariapeithesf, a 
Scythian king, among other vnves, married a Greek 
woman, a native of Istria, which was a Milesian 
colony on the west coast of the Black Sea. By her 
he had a son, Skyles, who learned, as was natural, 
his mother's tongue, and imbibed from her a taste 
for Greek fashions. Skyles succeeded to his father's 
chieftainship over a tribe of wandering Scythians on 
the north coast of the Black Sea, which occasionally 
encamped on the banks of the Dnieper near the Greek 
city of Olbia, another colony of Miletus. It seems 
that Skyles had but little taste for the company of his 
Scythian half-brethren, whom he used to leave for a 
month or more encamped in the suburbs of Olbia, 
while he shut himself up in the town, threw off his 
barbarian dress, and lived like a Greek. To com- 
plete his happiness he took a Greek wife and built a 
spacious house in Olbia, which was surrounded by 
marble sphinxes % and griffins. The fate of this lover 
of innovation was rather tragical. His subjects re- 
volted against him and chose a more congenial chief. 
J Two§ winged female sphinxes, drawing a virar- 

• See Q. de Quincy, pl.-S. f flerod. iv. 79. 

X This is not a hearsay story of Herodotus. . He visited Olbii, 
and doubtless saw the sphinxes. 

6 Views in Egypt^ &c. Ix)hdon. Bowyer's Historic Galloxy, 
1864. 
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chariot, are cut on a triumphal arch at Tripoli in 
Barbary, which bears in its inscription the date of 
Antoninus and Aurelius Verus. The sphinxes occupy 
one part of the higher segment of the arch to the 
right of the key-stone, and two griffins or hawk- 
headed sphinxes with wings, occupy the correspond- 
ing position on the other side of the key-stone. 

It would seem not improbable, as we have just re- 
marked, that the Greek form of the sphinx was of 
Phcenician origin, as it appears to be connected witfe 
the Cadmean story. We may add that the coins of 
several towns in Southern Spain, probably of remote 
Phcenician origin, preserve this type on their reverses *. 
But the further examination of this subject is beyond 
our present limits. 

* Asta, Iliberis, Munda, Osca, Urso. 
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Chaptbh XI. 

THEBES, ON THE WEST SIDE OP THE RIVER, 

COLOSSAL STATVES. 

The monuments of E^^tian architecture, on the 
west side of the Nile, are not inferior either in mag- 
nitude or interest to the gigantic structures of Luxot 
find Camak. They are remarkable for containing 
the best existing specimens of Egyptian colossal 
statues, which even in their mutilated state are the 
great wonders of western Thebes, as the obelisks and 
avenues of sphinxes are of the eastern side of the 
city. There are no traces at present, as far as we 
know, of any obelisks on the west side ; but, to make 
amends for this, we have the rock-hewn painted tombs 
of the Libyan mountains, which are by far the most 
instructive school in wMch to study the arts and social 
life of antient Egypt. 

The accompanying ground-plan of part of western 
Thebes, which is taken from the French work, will 
assist us in comprehending the description of these 
localities, the more interesting to us because the finest 
specimen of colossal sculpture that has been brought 
from Egypt, the Memnon of the British Museiun, 
once ornamented one of the buildings on this side of 
the Nile. 

No. I. denotes the buildings of Medinet-Abou, 
which have been surrounded by a brick wall, enclos- 
ing three distinct but connected edifices. One has 
been called a palace, another a temple, and the third 
% small temple, or, as some will have it, a pavilion. 
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This building, called a pavilion, lies east of what is 
called the palace, and has had two stories, of which 
the upper one is in best preservation. Pococke and 
Hamilton suppose that the buildings of Medinet- 
Abou may be the M emnonium of Strabo, in which 
opinion we cannot coincide. Belzoni found the traces 
of a tank to the north of the small temple, which 
must have had statues all round it, as various frag- 
ments were discovered in making excavations. He 
found in this temple also stones with inverted hiero- 
glyphics turned upside down, showing that it was 
built of the materials of an older edifice. 

There are curious traces of a large rectangular 
enclosure south of the buildings of Medinet-Abou, 
and bordering very near on the enclosure of the 
temples. Part of this may be seen in our reduced 
plan. "♦This rectangle is about 6,392 feet in 
length and 3,196 in breadth, comprising an area 
of 2,269,870 square yards, which is about seven 
times as much as the Champ de Mars, at Paris, 
and consequently offered room enough for the ex- 
ercises and manoeuvres of a large army. The whole 
had an enclosure, which is indicated by elevations 
of earth, between which we may still distinguish 
the entrances, which have been counted to the num- 
ber of thirty-nine; they may, however, have been 
as many as fifly or more. The principal entrance 
was on the east side, where a wider opening is seen. 
The whole enclosure shows distinctly that it was once 
adorned with the splendid architecture of triumphal 
monuments. Probably this extensive circus lay out of 
the city, but still close to it A similar one of smaller 
dimensions is seen on the east side of the river nearly 
opposite to this on the west, and we may therefore, 
with some degree of certainty, determine from this 
double evidence the southern limits of the city. It 
♦Hecrw, Egypt, p.219. 
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is highly probftble that thene spacious enclosures were 
not merely intended for games such as chariot races, 
but also for the mustering and exercising of armies, 
which, under a Sesostris and otlwr conquerors, here 
b^n their military expeditions, and returned hither 
triumphant after victory." 

Though doubt has been expressed about the former 
existence of this extensive circus, which some have 
considered to be nothing more than the bed of a canal 
(probably from having observed only the west side 
Of the enclosure, which is a double one), there seems 
sufficient evidence for it, if the dimensions above 
given are exact 

No. II. The two seated colossi, of which we havd 
given a print. The more northerly is that which has 
so many inscriptions on its legs, and is the Memnon 
of Strabo. The distance from these colossi to the 
river, which our plan does not take in, is about 7,'2l6 
fbet in a straight line. 

No. III. Probably the site of a large temple, at the 
entrance of which were seated the' two colossi, No. II. 

No. IV* Colossi on the ground, broken. 

No. V. A small temple of Isis, the distance of 
which, from its nearest angle to the more northerly 
oolossus, is about d,5d6 feet in a straight line. 

No. VI, Sometimes called the palace and tomb of 
Osymandyas, but by Belzoni and others, with less 
propriety, the Memnonium. The Memnon of th» 
Museum came out of this building. 

No* Vll. Long avenue of sphinxes. 

No. VlII. Remains at Qournou, otherwise called 
ElEbek. 

The only great Egyptian building, of which we find 
any very detailed account in antient writers, is the 
palace of Osymandyas. Unfortunately the descrip- 
tion is that of Diodorus, who perhaps was not a very 
accurate obeenrer^ and certainly was a earekss com« 

z3 
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pilcr. As it is probable, however, that he saw him- 
self this magnificent structure, which he has attempted 
to describe, we shall translate the whole passage, 
though it is rather long, as the identifying of this 
building, and the true Memnonium will throw great 
light on the topography of Western Thebes. It should 
be premised that no one building at Thebes will so 
far agree with the description of Diodorus as to re- 
move all doubt as to what structure he intended to 
describe under the name of the palace of Osymandyas; 
and some writers have expressed an opinion that this 
careless historian jumbled together all that he saw at 
Thebes, and made one striking picture out of it. This 
is not improbable ; though we are inclined to think . 
that Diodorus * was really trying his best to describe 
a real place ; and it is certain that if this great palace 
did exist, it was on the west side of the river. 

^' Ten stadia distant from the first tombs where, 
according to report, the females sacred to Jupiterf 
are buried, they say the monument of Osymandyas 
stands. At the entrance there is a pylon (propyla) of 
various-coloured stone (he means granite), in width 
200 Greek feet, and in height 67^. Having passed 
through this you come to a square peristyle court of 
stone, each side of which measures 400 feet. Instead 
of pillars the roof is supported by figures (f «f5J<a : he 
means representations of the himian figure) 24 feet 
high, of a single stone, made afler the antient fashion ; 
and the whole roof (extending from the wall to the 
colossal caryatids) is formed of slabs 12 feet in length, 
and painted with stars on a blue ground. Afler 
this peristyle court you come to another doorway, 
and a pylon, in other respects like the first, but 
covered with better executed sculptures of all kinds. 
In front of the second doorway are three colossi^ 

♦ 1.47,&c. fHerod.ll82t 
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each made* of a single block of the stone of Syene. 
One of these, wliich is in a sitting posture, is the 
largest statue in Egypt, its foot being more than 10^ 
feet long. There are two other statues hear his knees, 
one on the right hand and the other on the left, his 
mother and daughter, in size inferior to the large 
statue. This is a wonderful piece of work, not only 
for its magnitude, but also for its execution and the 
quality of the stone, in which you can not see a single 
arack or decoloured spot. On it there is this inscrip- 
tion : ' I am Osymandy as, king of kings : if you wish to 
know how great I am and where I lie, surpass my 
works !' There is also another statue of his mother, 
placed by. itself, 30 feet high, and of a single piece 
of stone; she has three kingdoms (or marks of roy- 
alty) on her head, which signify that she was both a 
daughter, and a wife, and a mother of a king. After 
the pylon you come to a second peristyle court more 
magnificent than the former, in which there is a great 
variety of sculptures representing his wars with the 
revolted Bactrians, against whom he marched with 
400,000 foot soldiers and 20,000 horsemen. The 
king's army was distributed into four divisions, whkh 
were commanded by his sons. 

"On the first wall the king is represented besieging 
a fort, which is surrounded by a river : he is at the 
head of his troops contending with the enemy, and aided 
by a lion that is fighting furiously. Some said that this 
king really had a tamed Hon, which helped him in bat- 
tle, and put his enemies to flight : others say, that be« 
ing an exceedingly courageous and haughty monarch, 
and wishing to glorify himself, he signified by the figure 
of a lion the temper of his own soul. On the second 
wall you see the captives dragged by the king, and 
represented without privities and hands ; by which is 
ii^dicated that they were cowardly in spirit, and nerve- 
* We fpUow Wwseling's correclioiu 
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Ima in Ihe midst of dan^r. The third wall has a 
gtthi TMlety of sotilptures and beautifVil painting, on 
which are fepresented the sacrifices of oxen by the 
kin^, and a triumph after the war< In the centre of 
this peristyle court there is an hypasthral altar of most 
beautiful stone, remarkable both for its exeoution and 
magnitude. Near the last wall (the wall opposite td 
the entrance wall) there are two statues seated, each 
<^ a sing^le stone 40^ feet high ; and near the statues 
three passages leading out of the peristyle coin^ into 
an hypostyle chamber, built like an oikium (music* 
hall), each side of which is SOOfiset In this chamber 
there is a number of wooden statues, which represent 
people who have lawsuits and are looking towards the 
judges, who are seen in the sculptures on one of the 
walls. These judges are thirty in number ; and in 
the centre is the chief-justice^ with the figure of truth 
suspended fh)m his heck, with her eyes closed. A 
number of books are lying near him. These figures 
indicate by th^ir attitude that judges ought to receivs 
nothing, and that the chief-justi^ should have a re« 
gard to truth alone. 

•* Next to this chamber you arrive at a peripatus (a 
spacious area), full of various apartments, in which all 
kinds of food were prepared that are most pleasant 
to enjoy. Here you see the figure of the king seulp-^ 
tured on the wall and painted (a painted bas*relieO> 
offering to the god gold and silver, which he yewly 
received f^om all Egypt, fVom the gold and silver mines« 
The amount of the precious metal was written under» 
and it w6s, when computed in silver, 9,003,000 mings. 
Next to this was the sacred library, with the inscrip* 
tion, * Place of cure for the soul !* Adjoining thit 
room were figures (sculptured?) of all the Egyptian 
gods, and 6f the king bringing to each appropriate 
offerings, to if he were proving to Osiris^ and his aaaes* 
8ors in the realms bdow^ itmi he had terminated a life 
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of piety and integrity. Separated from the library by 
a common wall there was a magnificent apartment 
with twenty couches in it, and statues (eiVoVa?) of 
Zeus (Ammon), and Hera, and also of the king, 
who is said to have been buried here. All round 
this chamber is a great number of apartments, con- 
taining beautiful paintings of all the sacred animals 
in Egypt, and a staircase leading up from them to 
the* whole tomb. When you have passed the stair- 
case you see on (the ceiling oO the monument a gilded 
circle, divided into 365 parts, each division of the cir- 
cumference being a foot and half. In these divisions 
the 365 days of the year are marked, with the risings 
and settings of the stars for each day, and the prog- 
nostics wluch they offer according to the system of the 
Egyptian astrologers. This circle (calendar) they said 
was stolen by Cambyses when he conquered Egypt. 
Such then, they say, the tomb of Osymandyas t(«M, 
which not only in the expense of the structure, but 
also in the skill of the workmanship, must have sur« 
passed by far all other buiklings." 

It is clear from the concluding part of this extract 
that the tomb of Osymandyas had lost some of its 
glory before Diodorus visited Egypt ; and it is also 
possible, from the tenor of this description, that 
he had not seen the place. Yet the whole account, 
bating exaggeration in the dimensions, is perfectly in 
harmony with the general character of an Egyptian 
buiMing. Whether, then, Diodorus wrote merely from 
recollection, or copied the story of some priests, we 
believe that one real building is the subject of his nar- 
rative, and that in all the substantial facts it may be 
exact Now the building which we have called No. VI. 
agrees in many important particulars with that of Dio- 
dorus. Within a less distance than ten stadia we find 
abundance of tombs, quite magnificent enough to 
^ The original ii somtwbat ob»cure« 
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redeit^ th« taered femfttea df Jtipiter. l^d^^ th« 
tombft of the kings themselves aire at a less distance 
than ten stadia fVom this great ediOce. 

As to the dimensions given by Diodorus being in- 
exacts that is not sufficient to disprove the notion of 
this being the tomb of Osymandyas, when othei? 
evidence of higher value than measures tends to 
prove the contrary. Nor yet, when h^ says that the 
fim propyla were built of granite (if iroUiXo^ XiOo^) 
has that meaning), must we therefore conclude that 
his whole account is false, because these propyla are 
of sandstone. There are large granite propyla at 
Carnak, and it is possible the historian may have 
made a slip in his memory, and confounded one set 
of propyla with another. 

There are two plans given of this place by the 
French (Antiquit^i, Planches, ii. 27, 33) ; the first of 
which is a ground-plan of the ruinUi, as far as they can 
be now made out ; the second, which is less valuable, 
is a restoration conformable to th^ description of 
Diodorus. The dimensk>ns of this building, accord- 
ing to plat4l d7, the real one, are about 530 feet long 
and 200 wide. After ascending some steps we come 
into a rectangular court, 160 feet wide and 140 deep, 
which has had a row of pillars on the right hand and 
on the lefL At the ettremity of this court» near the 
entrance into the second, and on the lefl-hand side, are 
the fragments of that enormous sitting statue, which 
may well be described as ♦* the largest in Egypt." We 
shall speak of it more particularly hereafter. Ascend^ 
ing some more steps we pasd a second pylon^ and enter 
a second court of the same dimensions as the first ; it 
is peristyle, having a double row of pillars all round, 
except on the entrance sidCi in this respect agreeing 
with a peristyle court already described at Medinet^^ 
Abou. Two sides of this court have caryatid pilas^ 
ters (Xt^ta) (^ponte to one Miothtr^pila^ters on the 
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side in wMoh'tbe doorway stands (the ^afttsm), and 
Qu the side opposite* Under the extreme gallery of 
this court, which was formed by slabs joining the 
tops of the two sets of pillars, were the two statues 
mentioned by Diodorus^ one of which may be the 
Memnon now in the Museum, and the other* we 
presume, is still on th^ spot in fragments. In the 
mstructions given by Mr. Salt to Belzoni, when he 
was setting out on his expedition to Thebes, aft^r de- 
scribing the position and appearance of the Memnon* 
the consul ^dded : '^ It must not be mistaken for an*- 
Qther lying in that neighbourhood, which is much 
mutilated." And Belzoni, when speaking of his first 
sight of ibifi colossus, which was the object of this 
journey, remarks : " The plac« where it lay was 
nearly in a line with tha sid^ of th« main gateway 
into the temple; and as there is another colossal 
bead near it, there may h»v^ be^n on^ on each side 
of the doorway, as they ar^ to be seen at Luxor and 
Camak/' It shpuld b« stated, that the dimensions 
of 40^ f«ft, given to thesa colossi by Diodorus, ^tr 
ceed considerably tho$a of the Museum Mcmuon. 
'We may therefore fairly placa the evidence ^f dis- 
agreement in dimensions against that of agreement 
in position, which is perhaps the stronger of the two. 

From this court where the colossus was found, 
pother flight of steps leads into an hypostyle hall 
of IQ columns in the breadth and 6 in the depth, 
the two centre rows containing, as usual, the largest 
pillars ; they are 35 feet high and about 19 in cir** 
cumference* Only part of these columns are now 
ftanding. Agam we ascend by steps into another 
court, with eight pillars in it, four on each side of 
the passage; and still by another s^p or steps to 
another chamber, where the real ground plan termi- 
nates; but it is continued in the restored plan to 
which we have referred. 
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The historical sculptures on the walls of this edifice 
agree so far with the general character of Diodonis* 
description, as rather to confirm the notion of this 
being the tomb of Osymandyas ; but the reader will 
now be able to form his own opinion on this contro- 
verted point in Theban topography. 

The name of this conqueror, Osymandyas, is not 
mentioned by Herodotus, nor does he appear in the 
list of M anethon's kings. It is conjectured, there- 
fore, that Osymandyas may be a title of Sesostris, 
otherwise called Rameses the Great, to whom most 
critics are now -disposed to assign part, at least, of 
the great structure called the tomb of Osymandyas, 
as his name frequently appears on different parts of 
this building. There were, however, two kings called 
Mandou or Mandouei, one a predecessor and another 
a successor of Rameses the Great, and there can be 
little doubt that in the word Osymandyas, we have 
this element Mandou, which, according to Egyptian 
custom, was also the name of a god*. It is possible 
then, that the Osymandyas of Diodorus may be one 
of those kings just mentioned under the name of 
Mandou — or Smendes. (Dynasty 21.) 

The Memnon's head of the Museum is No. 66, in 
the last catalogue. It is placed on a block of stone, 
on the right-hand side, near the extremity of the 
ninth room, which contains the Egyptian sculptured. 
Before we examine the claims of this colossus to the 
title of * Memnon/ a brief account of its removal will 
not be uninteresting. 

In the year 1815 Belzoni went to Egypt, with 
a project for constructing hydraulic machines to irri- 
gate the fields in an easier and more economical way. 
He engaged to make one, by way of experiment, for 
"the Pasha, in which he completely succeeded, though 

* * See Dynasties 6 and 21. — ^Mendes is the Egyptian Pan. 
Herod, ii. 46. 
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Front view of the Memnoa'a He«d. 
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the ignoranoe and knavery of his Highness rendered 
the ingenious oontdvance of no use. Burckhardt, 
the celebrated traveller, who was then in Egypt, in 
the service of Ae African Association, had long wished 
to have the colossal bust of Memnon removed, and 
Belzoni, who had become acquainted with him, re- 
peatedly ofiered to convey it to Alexandria, from 
whence it might be sent to England. Mr. Salt, the 
British consul, after some indecision and delay, con- 
sented to the undertaking, and BeUoni set out with 
instructions from Mr. Salt* and a promise that his 
expenses should be reimbursed. In the copy of in- 
structions * (which are written in rather an assum- 
ing style), no mention is made of remuneration to 
Belzoni, which, as the Italian fairly argues, would 
have been mentioned in the instruotionSy had he 
(Belzoni) been regularly employed by the consul to 
remove this colossal head, as it has sometimes been 
stated. The faet is, that Belioni, after having offered 
to remove the head, and not finding his proposal 
accepted, determined to sail up the Nik to gratify 
his own curiosity, and the oonsuL at last* agreed with 
Burckhardt to aeiae this opportunity of removing the 
young Memnon. We give this short ac^unt from 
Belzoni*! work, because it is fair that each person 
should have his due shajne of credit in this undcT' 
taking, and we believe the veracity of Belaoni will not 
be disputed. On his return, however, he did receive 
a present through Burckhardt, half of which wap 
Uberally paid by the consul. 

This colossal head Belzoni found, according to 
his instructions, in the temple, which, in Engliah 
books, is now commonly called the Memnoniumt or 
temple of Memnon. It was broken, and lying with 
its face upwards, though in Norden's time it was 
entire, and with its face downwards, to which cause 
we may, no doubt, attribute its preservalioa. Bel- 
<^^See Bfflsoni's Book, p. 26, 
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«Mii Kittarl:) (p. 40), that he will not v«ntur« to say 
who sepamted the bust Crom the rest of the body by an 
elcplosiofi, Or by whom the bust has been turned face 
upwards. (French work, Antiquit^s, torn. ii. pi. 26.) 
There is also a hole drilled in the right breast, evi* 
dently the work of modem art, and no doubt in- 
tended to hold gunpowder for the purpose of blowing 
off the right shoulder also, and rendering the trans* 
port of the head more easy. We have no difficulty 
in expressing our conviction, after looking at all the 
evidence*, that this was done by the French when 
they visited Thebes. They turned the face of the 
statue upwards, and blew off part of the body, but 
after all they were compelled, from some cause of 
other, to leave it behind. It is curious, as Nohden re* 
marks, and Burc^hardt before him, that in the draw^ 
ing of this statue, as we see it in the great French 
work on Egypt (tom. ii. pi. 92), the right shoulder is 
wanting, which would have been the case had the 
French succeeded in blowing it off. The drawing was 
probably made on the spot, and the figure represented 
in that condition, in which the French expected to send 
it home. There is of course no sign of the great hole 
on the Memnon's right shoulder, in the French en- 
graving, as the part that contains it is Oniitted. If they 
did this damage to the statue, with the view of shatter* 
ing the right shoulder just like the left. We may readily 
believe they went so far as to break the whole in 
pieces, which, up to the time of this visit, was probably 
entire, as Norden saw it. We here give the extract 
from Norden, that the reader may himself judge of 
the probability of the M emnon having been entire up 
to 1787, when this traveller visited Egypt. 

* See Nohden't excellent little pamphlet, entitled < Ueber dai 
sogenantite Memnons-^ild im BrittUcheu Museum in London, 
1S22/ from wtiich agreat part of what follows &boUt the Memoon'i 
bead is uken. 
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"* There is besides in this place (the Memnoniuii- 
as he calls it), another colossus marked H (see plate 
112) : it is entire, and of a single piece of granite- , 
marble, but its height is only moderate. It is at 
present thrown down, lying on its face, and half buried • 
in the ground. All that is visible appears quite free 
from damage, and with respect to the attitude it is 
the same as that of the other colossi of which I have 
spoken." 

It is difficult to say what is meant by the height of 
a colossal statue being only moderate ; but we may 
perhaps ascertain Norden's notions of moderate size, 
by observing what dimensions he gives to the great 
broken colossus, which lies in the same place, and 
measures about 62 feet round the shoulders. Norden, 
speaking of this colossus, estimates it at 20 feet high 
only ; all the body of the colossus, he says, was of 
black granite, and of a single piece: its pedestal is 
in some measure entire. He considers it to have been 
broken by violence ; and believes it to be the famous 
Memnon, It is clear from this account that the 
broken colossus in the tomb of Osymandyas, of which 
Norden is here speaking, is the enormous statue de- 
scribed by later travellers, notwithstanding tlie great 
discrepancy in the measurements ; for there is no 
other large broken statue that will answer the de^ 
scription. This may serve to remove the only diffi- 
culty in recognizing the Memnon of the Museum as 
the entire statue which Norden saw lying on the 
ground, and on the spot from which our broken Mem- 
non was brought. 

The implements with which Belzoni removed this 
statue were " fourteen poles, eight of which were em- 
ployed in making a sort of car to lay the bust on, 
four ropes of palm-leaves, and four rollers, without 
tftckle of any sort" With these sorry mechanical 
* Norden, ii. 128. 
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iddft, and tht assistance of th^ ignoiant Arabs, lie coh« 
trived to raise the statue on the car, and to convey it 
a distance of more than a mile to the banks of th6 
river. But the intrigues of the governor of Erments, 
and of Drovetti, the French consul at Alexandria, 
caused almost as much difficulty as the actual removal 
of this enormous mass. Even when the statue Was 
on the bank of the river, and a written contract for a 
boat had been entered into with its owner, the whole 
scheme seemed to be ruined by the knavery of sonle 
parties, and the fear of the boat-owner that the Mem* 
non would sink his boat to the bottom of the river. 
But in the mean time the governor of Erments changed 
his tone to Belzoni, compelled the boat-owner to ful- 
fil his bargain, and allowed Bel2oni to have the use 
of one hundred and thirty men. As the bank of the 
river was considerably above the level of the Water, 
which had retired at feast 100 feet from it, he found 
it necessary to make a sloping causeway fbr the sta-» 
tue, and even then it WaS no easy task to place so 
heavy a vreight in a boat, unaided by any mechanical 
power except four poles and some ropes. It is only 
fair to the memory of this enterprising traveller, to let 
him tell his own story. 

•' • I cannot help observing, that it Was no easy 
undertaking to put a piece of granite of such bulk 
and weight On board a boat, that, if it received the 
weight on one side, would immediately upset ; ahd, 
What is more, this was to be done without the smallest 
help of any mechanical contrivance, even a single 
tackle, and only with four poles and ropes, as the 
water was about 18 feet below the bank where the 
head was to descend. The cauiteway I had made 
gradually sloped to the edge of the water, dose to the 
boat, and with the four poles I formed a bridge from 
the bank into the centre of the boat, so that when the 
•P. 131. 
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weight bore on the bridge, it pressed only-on the. 
centre of the boat. The bridge rested partly on the 
causeway, partly on the side of the boat, , and partly , 
on the centre of it. On the opposite side of the boat 
I put some mats well filled with straw. I necessarily 
stationed a few Arabs in the boat, and some at each 
side, with a lever of palm-wood, as I had nothing 
else. At the middle of the bridge I put a sack filled 
with sand, that, if the colossus should run too fast into 
the boat, it might be stopped. In the ground behind 
the colossus I had a piece of a palm-tree firmly planted, 
round which a rope was twisted, and then fastened to 
its car, to let it descend gradually. I set a lever at 
work, on each side, and at the same time that the 
men in the boat were pulling, others were slackening 
the ropes, and others shifting the rollers as the 
colossus advanced. 

'* Thus it descended gradually firom the mainland 
to the causeway, when it sunk a good deal, as the 
causeway was made of fresh earth. This, however, 
I did not regret, as it was better that it should be so, 
than that it should run too fast towards the water ; 
for I had to consider, that, if this piece of antiquity 
should fall into the Nile, my return to Europe would 
not be very welcome, particularly to the antiquaries ; 
though I have reason to believe that some among the 
great body of its scientific men would rather have 
seen it sunk in the Nile, than where it is now de- 
posited. However, it went smoothly on board. The 
Arabs, who were unanimously of opinion that it would 
go to the bottom of the river, or crush the boat, were 
all attention, as if anxious to know the result, as well 
as to learn how the operation was to be performed ; and 
when the owner of the boat, who considered it as con- 
signed to perdition, witnessed my success, and saw 
the huge piece of stone, as he called it, safely on boards 
he came and squeezed me heartily by the hand" 
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This difficult task bein^ safely accomplished, the 
Memnon's head sailed down the riyer to Rosetta, and 
from thence to Alexandria, where it embarked for 
England. In the Museum Catalog^ the Memnon's 
head is described as the gifl of Henry Salt aiid Louis 
Burckhardt, who Uberally defrayed the expenses of 
the undertaking. 

The material of which this statue is made, is a fine 
kind of Syene granite, of one entire mass, but two 
colours. The head has, with great judgment, been 
formed out of the red part of the granite, while the 
dark part was appropriated to the breast, and pro- 
bably also to the remainder of the body. The figure 
was in a sitting posture, like most of the Egyptian 
colossal statues, for Belzoni found it *' near the re- 
mains of its body and chair." Though a statue of 
colossal size, it is very inferior in magnitude to some 
works of Egyptian art of this kind, of which we shall 
soon have occasion to speak ; its height, from the sole 
of the foot to the top of the head, in its seated posi- 
tion, having been probably about 24 feet, or some- 
what less. The fragment in the Museum, which 
may be about one-third of the whole, is somewhat 
more than 8 feet in height. The following dimen- 
sions are worth giving : they are taken from Niih- 
den's Essay. 

ft. in. 

1. The whole height of the bust, from the top of 

the head-dress to the lowest part of the 
fragment, measured behind, is • • .BO 

2. Round the shoulders and breast; above, . 15 3 

3. Round the breast, below, • « • • • 14 7 

4. Height of the head, from the upper part of 

the head-dress to the end of the beard .6 0^ 

5. Height of the head-dress • • « . . 1 2^ 

6. Diameter of do 3 7 

7. The whole height of the red granite part • 4 9 

8. From the forehead to the chin • • • . 3 3j^ 

9. Height of the beard on the lower part, reckoned 

from the breast « « • « • • « 91- 
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The weight of the mass is estimated at between ten 
and twelve tons. 

It is universally agreed that this is one of the finest 
specimens of Egyptian colossal sculpture now knpwR 
to exist ; and if we admit it to be a work of genuine 
Egyptian art (of which there can be no doubt), we 
may consider it as a favourable specimen of what that 
nation could accomplish. For so hard and unwieldy 
a mass to be wrought even into any resemblance to 
the human form, and polished to so high a degree, 
would of itself be a labour worthy of admiration. But 
that the proportions of the parts should have been so 
well preserved, and that beauty should have been 
impressed on this colossal face, proves that at least 
some kinds of sculpture were once carried to a high 
degree of perfection in Egypt; though they may not 
be of that description of art which our earliest asso- 
ciations teach us to admire. In the colossal statues 
of Egypt calmness and repose are the most striking 
characteristics; but this figure shows somewhat more. 
" * It represents a young man : the breast is broad 
and well defined. The beard, united in one mass, 
adheres to the chin. The line of the eye-brows per- 
haps does not project enough above the eye-ball ; the 
tip of the nose, too, is perhaps too much rounded, 
and the ears, as usual in Egyptian statues, are placed 
too high ;" but even with these defects, and with lips 
too thick for our notions, the face is full of softness^ 
tranquillity, and beauty. 

The beard has a singular form, which we often see 
on the monuments of Egypt, and Belzoni has gone 
so far as to conjecture that the antient Egyptians 
might have worn the beard in a kind of case ; a 
fashion which would be not unlike the modern prac- 
tice of wearing pig-tails, except that the appendage 
with us was behind instead of before. From the 
head there descends on each side a kind of covering 
* Description de VEgypte, i. 129. ^ 
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or Ornament, which reaches domewhat lower than the 
beard-case, and in its position, but not in its form, ' 
bears some resemblance to a full flowing judge's wig. 
This latter decoration, in various modirtcations of 
fbrm, is found on female statues also, while the beard- 
case, or what we choose to call so, is appropriated to 
the statues of Osiris and Horus ; and in this case, 
probably, has a reference to Horus and his worship. 
The flowing part of the head-dress is somewhat 
damaged in its outline, but may be clearly made out 
by a comparison with the head-dress of the colossus, 
No. 38, which differs from this in no respect, except 
in wanting the upper part or corn-measure. This 
upper part has been called a corn -measure, from a 
fanciea resemblance to one. But no satisfactory ex- 
planation is given of it, nor yet of the balustrade 
kind of ornaments which are around it, and also on 
the face of the broad belt hanging round the breast, — 
unless we adopt the notion of BOttiger*. The head- 
covering, according to him, is the appropriate tiara 
and head-dress of the statues of the royal priests 
of Horus; and its ornamental bordering, as Well ad 
the similar decoration on the breast, he considers to 
be a kind of series or combination of the snake 
called Chnuphis or Uraeus, the symbol of royalty 
found so often on the monuments of Egypt There 
can hardly be a doubt that Bottiger's interpretation is 
right : this ornament perpetually occurs, and in most 
cases the figure of the snake is distinctly seen. Qn 
the head-dress (ut the back) are other sculptures, 
the hawk's feather and various plants, all of which, 
probably, had some symbolical meaning, indicative of 
the rank 6f the personage who bore them. The 
beard, BOttiger considers to be the sign of manhood, 
the only one appropriate to a figure which is clothedf ; 

* Appendix to Nohden's Essay. 

f See Deuda^s PUtes, No.ll5j for speqimeiif of hieroglyphic 
bead«dresses. 
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.and its symbolical application is to denote the sun at 
the summer solstice in the height of its strength. 
This artificial beard, he remarks, is found only on 
the god Osiris and his son Horus. Osiris appears 
with it under various forms: (1.) Osiris on a throne 
with the whip and augur s staff, or with the crux 
ansata, and another symbol. (2.) Osiris as judge of 
the dead in the well-known Egyptian representations 
of the death'judgment. (3.) Osiris as the origin of 
the mummy form ; but here we must distinguish the 
god when standing upright in complete mummy 
equipment, from the god lying on the lion-shapea 
bier : the mummy boxes of sycamore, with the head 
of Osiris on them, belong to (3.)- (4.) Osiris — Cano- 
bus ; the Nile jug, the symbol of the holy Nile water, 
is identified with Osiris as the symbol of the sun and 
of power, when it has an Osiris* head. (See Winkel- 
mann, vol. i. pi. 15.) 

This statue has received the name of the younger 
Memnon, partly because it was found in that temple 
to which the name of Memnonium had been impro- 
perly given, partly also because it is supposed to 
belong to the same class with the statue or statues 
so celebrated under the name of Memnon. 

We have already described the remains of that 
large edifice, known to Diodorus by the name of the 
Palace of Osymandyas, and by English travellers, 
generally called the Memnonium. Within its pre- 
cincts is the great colossal statue of red granite, 
broken otf at the waist, and the upper part lying on 
its back. In its fall it has carried along with it the 
whole temple wall within its reach. The face is 
entirely obliterated by the hand of man, and to the 
same cause we must attribute the destruction of 
the statue. It measures* 6 feet 10 inches over 
the foot (it is the left one that remains entire), and 
(i2 or 63 round the shoulders: the bieroglyphical 
♦ Hamilton, p, 167, 
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characters engraved on the arm are large enough foir 
a man to walk in : the length of the nail of the 
second toe is about one foot, and the length of the 
toe to the insertion of the nail is one foot eleven 
inches (Egypte). The colossal fist of red gra- 
nite in the Museum is said by some to belong to 
this statue, but we are unable to find any evidence of 
its being brought from Thebes by the French. It 
was surrendered by them to the English, together 
with other antiquities now in the Egyptian room of 
the Museum, at the capitulation of Alexandria ; and, 
according to the French account (see vol. v. pi. 4), 
it was brought from the ruins of Memphis, where 
there are still remains of a colossal statue or statues 
of dimensions quite large enough to match with this 
fist. We know also from Herodotus* (ii. 110) that 
he saw at Memphis, in front of the great temple of 
Hephsestus, six colossal statues erected by Sesostris, 
two of himself and his wife, each 45 Greek feet high, 
and four statues of his sons, each 30 feet high. In 
the French work just referred to there is a drawing 
of this fist, with a little restoration added to the 
thumb and one of the fingers. Our print shows the 
fist just as it is. 




Colossal rwf.— No. 7. 
* Herod, here speaks of Darius intending to put up a statue of 
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The following are the chief dimensions :-^ 

inches. 
Length from wrist-joint to knuckle of middle 

finger about •••••. 32 

Ditto of lung joint of middle finger • • 26 

Round wrist- bone • • • • • 80 

Width of all the fore fingers • • . . 30J ^ 
Ditto of middle finger . « • • • 9 

The remains of the short cylindrical stick may be 
observed between the thumb and fore-finger. 

This fist probably belonged to a seated colossus 
like that of which the fragments remain in the palace 
of Osymandyas. It is not universally the case that 
seated figures had their hands placed flat on thei^ 
thighs, like the colossi of Ipsambul, or the specimen 
in the Museum. In Minutoli's work there is a 
picture of a colossus, which we shall presently speak 
of more particularly, which has the right hand closed 
and resting on his thigh. Neither of these two 
colossi, the one in the Museum and the other lying 
in fragments at Thebes, has any claim at all to be 
considered the Memnon, of which Strabo and Pausa* 
nias speak. But there is another statue whose title 
is less doubtful. 
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Chapter XIL 

C0L09SAL STATUBS, 

The traveller who lands on the west bank of the 
Nile, and proceeds straight towards the tomb of Osy- 
mandyas, otherwise called the Memnonium, will pass 
two colossal statues seated on their chairs in the plain, 
between Medinet-Abou and the so-called Memnoniuo). 
(See the plan.) 

Of these two statues it seems clear that Strabo is 
speaking, when he says*, "On the opposite side of 
the Nile (the west) is the Memnonium, where there 
are two monolith colossi (statues of a single piece 
of stone) near one another. One of the statue^ is 
entire, but the upper part of the other has fallen from 
its chair, owing, as they say, to an earthquake. It is 
believed that once a day a sound, like that pro- 
duced by a moderate blow, proceeds from that part 
of the statue t^hich remains on the seat and the 
pedestal. ' I happened to be on the spot with ^lius 
Callus, and many of his friends and soldiers, about 
the first hour, when I heard the sound ; but whether 
it came firom the base, or from the colossus, or was 
made by some one of those around the base, I can- 
not affirm. For as the cause was not visible, one 
is inclined to adopt any conjecture rather than be- 
lieve that the sound came out of the mass of stone. 
Above the Memnonium are the tombs of the kings 
cut in the rock, forty in number, very wonderful in 
their construction and well worth examining." 

This is evidently the statue that Pausanias after- 
wards saw in the second century, and which was 
then in the same condition that Strabo described it 
* CaMuboo, p. 816. 
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M b6 at bi« Visit " * I waa most surprised with th6 
dolossus at Thebes in Egypt, which you come to after 
CTMSi^ the Nile in your Way to the tombs (ffvptyye^). 
I saw still seated on his chair a statue *f which is 
generally called Memnon. Tradition reports that he 
oAme out of Ethiopia into Egypt, and carried his ex- 
pedition as far as Susa. But the Thebans say, this 
is not a statue of Memnon but of Phamenoph, a 
native of the country. I have also heard some say 
that this is a statue of Sesostris, which Cambyses 
tftutiiated ; at present all from the head as far as the 
Middle of the body is thrown down, but the re- 
mainder is still seated, and daily at sun*rise produces 
a sound, which you may best compare with the 
snapping of a harp or lute string." 

Pausanias hefe only mentions one statue, which 
might seem to raise some little doubt as tb the 
identity of hU Memnon with that now on the plain 
c^ Thebes. But there is evidence on the other side 
df the question quite sufRcieftt to remove this dlf- 
fleulty. 

We will now see what modern travellers Say about 
these two statues. "J The two other colossal statues, 
Called also by some the statues of Memnon, are in the 
plain, about half way between the desert and the 
river. The inundation had hardly left them early 
in January, and we had some difficulty in reai^hing 
them on that account. They are about 50 feet high, 
and seated each on a pedestal 6 feet in height, 18 
teng, and 14 broad. The stone of which they are 
formed is a hard reddish grijs. From the action 
of the weather it is in many places discoloured, and 
often appears of a black, grey, brown, and whitish 

* L 42, 8. 

f iymXfiM 4xir«f Bekk^r; 4Xi09 en« MS.; i^;^«if Scaliger : 
Xiinot is a more probable correction. 
J Hamiltooi ^EgypUaca, p. 168. 
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hue." — ''The two statues in question arebut fifty-^ 
four feet asunder ; they face the same point of the 
compass, (S.S.E. Pococke). They are very similar 
in size, character, and proportions : one of them, that 
to the south, is certainly of a single block of stone, 
and the northernmost has evidently been broken off 
at the waist; and while the lower part is a monolith, 
the body, arms, and head are constructed of several 
horizontal layers of stone, apparently of a different 
kind firom the legs and base." 

Denon says that these two statues are of a single 
block, by which he probably means that they origi*- 
nally were» He adds, " They can be seen at the £&•- 
tance of five leagues." — " The height * of the leg and 
foot of the northernmost statue is 18 feet 5 inches,, 
the length of the little finger 4 feet 5 inches, and the 
height of the leg and foot of the small figure at his 
side t is no less than 72 inches. The other colossal 
statue to the south is nearly of the same dimensions. 
On the pedestals which support them, are carved a 
variety of hieroglyphical representations with the 
usual symbols of Egyptian mystery ; and on both 
sides of the thrones on which they are seated, 
two priests are represented tightening with their 
hands and feet bands of lotus-stalks, which are ap- 
parently intended to keep upright a table on which 
the thrones themselves are supposed to be placed." 
There is a similar representation on the chair of the 
great colossus of Osymandyas. 

It may not be altogether uninstructive to compare 
with this description the less minute and accurate 
account of an earher traveller.. Norden| measured 

* Hamilton. 

t There it a figure in relief on each ftide, reaching about as 
high as the giant's knee, and another still smaller sUnding be- 
tween his legs. 

t P.117|Langldi. 
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tke two colossi on the plain -of Thebes by means of 
their shadows, and he reckons them to be 50 Danish 
feet high, or about 51^ English feet, from the base of 
the pedestal to the top of the head. From the sole 
of the foot to the knees he found to be, by actual 
measurement, 15 feet; and this, he argues, proves 
his measurement by the shadow to be correct ; for» 
" according to the ordinary proportions of a man, it 
fellows from this that each figure is 50 feet high, in-> 
eluding the pedestal/' 

The Danish traveller is of opinion that their present 
mutilated state is owing to time alone ; but he does 
not appear to have noticed that one of them is com* 
posed of several pieces in the upper part, and that the 
oUier is a solid piece ; for he says, ** they are both 
made of different blocks of a sort of greyish sandstone." 
And this led him to look for the statue of Memnon 
and the Memnonium in that building, which we have 
described as the tomb of Osymandyas. 

Norden is probably also mistaken as to his in-^ 
ference deduced from the measure of fifteen feet be- 
tween the sole of the foot and the knees ; for the lower 
parts of colossi, we believe, are not in proportioor 
with the upper parts. This is certainly the case with 
that colossal figure of the Museum, which is entire ; 
for its height, from the sole of the foot to the knee, 
when compared with the other dimensions of the 
%ure, does not agree with the ordinary propordona 
of a man. 

These two Theban statues, though mutilated, are 
deserving of particular attention, because they still 
present us with the whole effect produced by the 
largest Egyptian colossi in their original position. 
The general impression , is not destroyed by the in- 
juries which they have sustained. Our print will 
serve to give some idea of these enormous figures^, 
and the reader may aid his conception of their atti* 
(ude by examining th^ colossal statue in the Museur 
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(Nd* 88), the podture of which is precisely th6 ftame. 
The height of this figure, with its pedestd, is about 
9 f^t 6 inches, measured from the bottom of th6 
pedestal to the top of the head-dress* 

We have before remarked that some writers arc of 
opinion that the enormous broken colossus lying id 
the palace of Osytnandyas, is the Memnon statue s^ 
famous fbr its rocal sounds ; but it seems clear enough 
that the northernmost of the two statues last described 
is the Memnon of Strabo, Fausanias, and of numerous 
Visitors who have recorded his musical powers. 

The feet of the northern colossus are damaged 
about the toes ; but on his legs, from the lowest part 
upwards to tlie height of eight feet, is a number of 
inscriptions in Greek and Latin, commemorating the 
names of those who have borne testimony to the sound. 
These inscriptions probably all belong to the period of 
the early Roman emperors, and none are much later 
than Adrian. Tiie name of Strabo cannot be did- 
covered among them. Norden and Pococke, we be- 
lieve, were the first who copied any of the inscriptions 
on the Memn6n*s legs^ of which Pococke has given two 
plates (i. pi. 38, 89). Mr. Hamilton, in his *iEgyptiac^' 
(p. 172, &c.)i has also given those inscriptions which 
are the most legible ; and since that time Mr. Salt, 
the late consul at Alexandria, has made a still more 
complete collection. His copies of thete inscriptions, 
to the number of seventy-two, were transmitted to thd 
Royal Society of Literature. 

IMP. DOMITIANO 

CAESARE AVOVSTO GBRMANTCO 

TPETRONIVS SECVNOVS. PR 

AVDITMEMNONBM HORAI PR. IDVS MART 

This inscription records the testimony of T. Pe- 
tronius, in the reign of Domitian, tb the vocal sound 
that issued from the northernmost of the two statues, 
at Mmrise* 

Tbi foU<nrtng Greek indoriplion ire OiM gbrt te 
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common characters, and in itfi corrected state, but 
we do not vouch for the accuracy o^ the corrections. 

<pm»t rut iuiif Hiftf9f§i iT itiftimi, 

tfi^uvef 'A^/diy^ irifiTTf 0%iUirtji\t^\*tBkVTtf, 
iifiiarA V ta^X** *'Pi$v^ ^fu^i »ci §riffvftt. 

The meaning of this inscription, though it is 
carelessly written, ii dear enough so far as to show 
that the author of the verses, accompanied by the 
Empress Sabina, the wife of Adrian, heard the sounds 
of the Memnoil in the fifteenth year of the emperor s 
reign, and on the 24th of the month Athurf. This 
inscription, it will appear (from the note), was made by 
a lady called Balbilla, who, in another set of fourteen 
verses, on the sanie statue, speaks of her ancestor 
Balbiilus, whom Letronne conjectures to be Balbillus, 
governor of Egypt, under Nero. His virtues are re- 
corded in a Greek inscription found between the paws 
of the great sphinx, and now in the British Museum. 
But, notwithstanding these inscriptions, it may be 
urged that there is some difficulty in completely iden- 
tifying this as the Memnon statue. Strabo and Pau- 
sanias say that the upper part, in their time, had 
fallen down ; but, at present^ the upper part exists in 
its proper position, though not in a single piece, being 
built up, as Pococke describes and represents it, with 
five tiers of stone. Heeren has conjectured that the 
broken statue might have been repaired, after the 

* Hamilton, p. 4 1 2. In the first line, instead of n*rX/«f Bxkfincgy 
i( i< said that there uling is, X/Sa> BaXjiikka. The last word cer- 
tainly is BeiXfitfut in Mr. HamJlton't copy (p. 174} j and there is 
DO reason to change ibe lady into a gentleman. 

f Athur is the name of the third month in the Egyptian 
calendar, and also the name of « goddess^ whom the Ureeks 
sometimes ca}led Aphrodite. 
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time of Strabo, and he assigns the |Hrob&bte age of 
the restoration as that of Septimius Severus, who is 
known to have restored several antient monuments 
in Egypt. This hypothesis, though nothing is more 
reasonable, has not met with the approbation of tome 
Tery learned persons. 

If we want any further evidence of the identity of 
the statue which Pausanias saw, with that called the 
Hemnon by Pococke and most English travellers, 
we have it in the second line of the Greek inscription : 
** I heard the divine sounds of Memnon or Pham«- 
noth/' Perh^M neither Pausanias nor his guides 
knew that Memnon was the corrupted Greek form 
uf Amenophis, or Phamenophis, or Phamenoth, — Uie 
name of several antient monarchs of Egypt. 

There is a curious paasage in P. Lucas s Travels 
in Egypt (vol. iL p. 123), from which it would qipear 
(if we can trust the narrator) that in 1714 these two 
statues were still more perfect On seeing them at a 
distance he thought they were pillars ; but " having 
come near them, i saw they were two statues of a fine 
myish granite marble, each more than 60 feet high. 
They are called the cow and calf, because there eune 
horns on their heads^ like those of a oow." Sndi 
boms are often to be seen on the representatbns of 
Osiris and Isis on thevralls of the temples. 

Without examining all that is said on the subject 
of the vocal Memnon, we may mention another con- 
jeetvure as deserving of notice. There may have been 
more than one colossal statue with the name of 
Memnon to which this power was attributed, though 
that in repute in the age of Adrian must have been 
the statue with the inscription on its legs. The 
enormous broken statue in the palace of Osymandyas 
may have been a Memnon also, for what we know, 
but there is no evidence at all in favour of this by* 
pothesis. Juvenal's 
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** Dtmidio magicae resonant ubt Memnone cbordae, 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis," 

*' Where broken Memnon's magic strings resound, 
And Thebes with hundred gates in ruins lies around,*' 

would apply very well to the statue of Strabo, which» 
he distmctly says, was broken ; and it must have re- 
mained so till the time of Juvenal and still later. Mr. 
Hamilton further conjectures that the statue described 
by Philostratus as the Memnon, and as remarkable for 
its beauty, may be the very statue in the Museum, to 
which we now give the name of the younger Memnon. 
It is conjectured that the sounds supposed to come 
from the statue were caused by some trickery of the 
priests, who, in their state of fallen power and influence, 
sought to regain some credit by miracles of this kind. 
The earliest notice of this vocal statue is in the passage 
of Strabo already translated, and in the second book* 
of Tacitus* Annals, where Germanicus, we are told, 
heard the sounds. Alexander Humboldt f speaks of 
certain sounds that are heard to proceed from the 
rocks on the banks of the Oronoko at sunrise^ wluch 
he attributes to confined air making its escape from 
crevices or caverns when the difference of the internal 
and external temperature is considerable. The French 
tavans attest to having heard such sounds at Camak, 
on the east side of the Nile ; and hence it is con- 
jectured that the priests who had observed this pheno- 
menon took advantage of their knowledge, and con- 
trived, by what means we know not, to make people 
believe that a similar sound proceeded from the 
colossal statues. 

* Tacit. Ann. ii. 61 . -** Memnonis Saxea effigies, ubi radiis soils 
icta est, vocalem sonum reddens." The vocal Memnon is also 
mentioned in Manethon's catalogue, but the remark about the 
statue's musical power may have been inserted by one of 
Manethon's copiers. It is possible that Herodotus may be al« 
ludingtothe Memnon, ii. 106. 
t Personal Narrative, iv. p. 560, 
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But who is the Memnon from whom this statue 
takes its name? This is not an easy question to 
answer. He is first mentioned in the Odyssey as a 
hero remarkable for his beauty, and as the son of 
the East, or the morning*. Diodorus (ii. 22) speaks 
of him as the son of Tithonus, and a general who 
Was sent by Teutamus, king of the Assyrians, to aid 
Priam against the Greeks ; to him also is attributed 
the buiMng of the Memnonium at Susa. We cannot 
help suspecting that the name of Memnon was only^ 
known at Susa after the Persian conquest of Egypt, 
and that the buildings there called Memnonian by the 
Ghreeks were, in name at least, the representative of 
those in Egypt: and this agrees with the tradition 
mentioned by Pausanias, that Memnon came from 
Ethiopia, and carried his expeditions as far as Susa. 
Memnon, it must be recollected, is the Grreek name of 
that antient hero whose Egyptian name, as we see 
fh)m the Greek inscription above, and from other 
proofs, is Phamenoph, or Phamenotht, which is inter- 
preted to be " the guardian of the city of Ammon," or 
Thebes ; or, according to ChampoUion, " devoted to 
Ammon," *' belonging to Ammon/' 

The name of Memnon then is of Egyptian or Ethi- 
opian origin, and must be traced to some of the early 
kings of Egypt, the remembrance of whose actions 
was preserved both by tradition and by monumental 
records. In the eighteenth dynasty of Manethon, the 
Egyptian priest, the name of Amenophis occurs, with 
this remark : " This is he who is supposed to be the 
Memnon and the vocal stone." He is the second 
Amenophis, the seventh king in the series of four- ' 
teen that compose Manethon's eighteenth dynasty, 

* See also Pindar. Nem. iii. 

f The Ph is the Coptic masculine article signifying the; and 
Amen contains the elements of the word Ammon, the name of the * 
deity. . . . 
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and the ion of Thutmosis, who is said -to have 
4rivm the shepherds out of Egypt. The Assynaa 
name of Teutamus appears to be nothing more thaa 
Thutmosis slightly altered; and Tithonus also has 
the charaoteristics 6f a com^ted Egyptian word. 
tt will not seem surprising that there should be tiiis 
inversion and oomplication of Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian history, both of which have come down to 
us through the medium of Greek writers, who were 
oflen careless and uncriticaL The ehief, perh^s 
the only, authority that Diodoms followed in his As* 
sr^an history, was the Greek doctor, Ctesias, whose 
fragments contain a great deal of curious matter, 
sci^ped together with no judgment or selection. His 
great heroine, Semtramis, invaded India, Ethiopia, 
and Egypt: the Egyptian hero, Sesostris, also invaded 
India, Ethic^ua, and even carried his victorious arms 
into Europe. Thus early tradition confused the histo* 
lies oif two great empires, assigning even the remote re- 
gions of Bactria as an appendage both to an Egyptian 
and Assyrian monarchy, at an epoch, ,it is true, which 
Vfivj have been different for the two empires, but 
one certainly beyond all credible history^ The Mem^ 
non who came from Susa to aid K^ Priam is, 
bv this story, made contemporary with the war of 
Troy, while the Amenophis or Memnon of Manethon 
lived thirteen ^nerations before that event We may 
partly trace the origin of this confusion of Assyrian 
and Egyptian history to the vague notions of the early 
Greeks on the southern parts of Afriea and Asia. 
The unknown, and, to them inaccessible regions oi 
the south-east, were called by the general term of 
Ethiopia, and^ as is always the case when ideas are 
indistinct, the further they carried their conjectures 
into obscurity the nearer did they approximate places 
and circumstances which were widely remote. 
Since the partial deciphering of Egyptian prqper 
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itames, we have attained to new and interesting re^ 
suits confirmatory of written history. On the back of 
the great Memnon statue we now read the name of 
Amenothph himself with his title or praenomen (ac- 
cording to M. ChampoDion's version) of " the Sun» 
Lord of Truth." The same prsnomen and name are 
found on a statue in the British Museum (No. 38), 
which was dug up behind the great Memnon. Mr. Bur- 
ton, in his Excerpta Hieroglyphica, has given a very 
cfear drawing of the sculptures on the back of the large 
Theban colossus, from which it appears that the pr€Bno^ 
men is exactlv the same as that on the colossus of the 
Museum, while the cartouches containing the name 
agree so £ax as the word Amenothph goes, but differ 
sfightly in certain signs that follow the proper name in 
ihe great Memnon, and are included in the same car- 
touche. M. Champollion has not assigned the mean- 
ing of these signs,] which he tells us are omitted in 
some cartouches contahung this monarch's name. 

Amenophis the second was a builder and a con- 
queror, like other illustrious monarchs of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties. His royal legead is found 
as far south as the temple of Soleb, which may pro- 
bably be his work, or that of even some previous king. 
Bis name is found also on a temple of Cnuphis, m 
the island of Elephantine, which we have already as- 
s^ed to a later age, on account of its resemblance to 
a Greek peripteral temple. But here it happens that 
the argument deduced ifrom a comparison of archi- 
tectural forms is not consistent with that deduced from 
the reading of hieroglyphs inscriptions. " This temple 
contains a sanctuary decorated with beautiful bas-reliefs 
representing, both on the outer and inner walls, a hero 
oWering sacrifices. The second chamber is a later ad- 
dition, and is not adorned with sculptures in the inte- 
rior. The gallery and two porticos are also later 
iidditkm«> acS are covered with hieroglyphics in relief." 
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(Denon, pi. 66, 128.) The praenomen of Amenophis 
is on that part of the temple (the pillars) which Denoa 
calls a later addition *. 

Though it is impossible to reconcile the whole mass 
of mythological traditions connected with the name of 
Memnon, it appears probable that it has a real his" 
torical origin on the banks of the Nile. 

The other colossal head which is (No. 8) in the 
Museum, and opposite to the Memnon, was also 
brought to England by Belzoni. (Belzoni,p. 184.) It 
was found at Camak, on the east side of the Nile, but 
at what precise spot the discoverer does not say. It is 
of red granite, polished to a wonderful degree of smooth- 
ness, and well preserved, except the left ear and part of 
' the chin, which, together with the beard, is broken off. 
Though the head is of somewhat larger dimensions 
than the Memnon (" being 10 feet from the neck to 
the top of the mitre"), it was much easier to transport 
it from its place, as the shoulders are not attached to, 
the head, and, in consequence, the whole mass is not 
so heavy as the Memnon. The arm in the Museum, 
measuring about 10 feet in length, also belongs to 
this colossus, and assists us in forming a more correct 
idea of the whole figure. It is dear, firom the arm 
being straight, that this colossus must have been a 
full length t figure, and in a standing posture, of 
which we find instances in the caryatid pilasters already 
mentioned. The under part of the arm shows also 
by the fracture that it was attached to the sides of the 
figure, as in the Argo colossi ; and we s^ the remains 
of the cylindrical staff grasped in the hand. This 
figure, then, originally stood with its back attached 
to a large block, like the mutilated colossus at the 
entrance of the hypostyle hall of Camak. (See 
Hamilton's plates, No. 10, and Belzoni's drawing.) 

The following are the dimensions of this arm ; — 

*" tiis naineappears ia abas-relief in the interior, — ^Antiq. i.plf S?*; 
t See BeUoni's plat^. 
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inches. 
Circumference of irm round the thickest part below 

the elbow 61 

Length from knuckle of middle finger to wrist (the 

hand being closed) ....... 17 ' 

Length of long joint of middle finger • • • 13^ 
Whole length of arm to junction with scapula • 120 

This colossus then may be considered as a specimeA 
of part of a standing colossus, which, when attached 
to a caryatid pilaster, we believe, always has a high 
cap, something like that of the Museum figure. With 
the exception of a small portion of the top, which is 
broken ojQT, but still occupying its place, the cap is en- 
tire. It is listened on in the usual way with standing 
colossi, by a bandage on each side, coming down 
to the chin, where it met the beard-case, which ap- 
pears to have been, attached to these bandages. In 
front we see the royal serpent, somewhat mutilated, the 
head being gonS^I theTpao^^that runs up the front of 
the cap, occupying a higher place than the head when 
the symbol was entire, is the tail of the reptile, which, 
in a ilat-capped, regal statue, is continued over the 
convex sur^ce of the head nearly as far as the crown. 
The rough firacture which runs up the back of the 
cap, is a remnant of the stone by which the head-dress 
was fastened to the upper part of the block against 
which the back of the colossus rested. It is clear, 
firom a careful examination of this fracture, and of 
drawings of standing colossi, that this back-support 
reached as high as the top of the cap*. Forming an 
estimate firom the head and the length of the arm, 
this statue could not be less than 26 f feet high, in- 
cluding his cap. The usual attitude of a standing 
colossus is to have one foot advanced a little beyond 
the other, but still nearly parallel to it : the arms are 
sometimes crossed on the breast, but perhaps more 

* Antiq.iii.pl. 13, no. 4. ..ui.ii* 

t The colossal caryatids which Herodotus saw m the naU of 
Apig at Memphis were J8 Qreejc feet high.— ii; 153. 
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frequently they hang down along the sides, to which 
they are attached by a portion of the stone which is 
left; as we may observe in the present instance, wher<j 
it is rough and fractured like the piece at the back of 
the head. The hands oflen grasp a short cyhndrical 
stick, such as we have described in the Nubian colossi 
of Argo. The kind of dress which this statue probably 
had, may be inferred from that of the Argo statues. 

ft. in. 

The length of this statue's nose is • • • 1 1 1 

Width of iDOQth from aogle to angle • . ] l| 

Circumference of his neck just where the shirt 

begins • • • . . 8 4| 

The colossal figure of the Museum, No. 38, pos- 
sesses a peculiar interest, from being a miniature copy 
of the great Memnon statue, and from being itself a 
Memnou. Its. material is a breccia so compounded 
as at a distance, to appear quite black, but upon nearer 
examination it may be called rather a dark grey co- 
lour. The stone contains a number of brightish yel- 
low particles, which have been sometimes compared 
in appearance to the substance called Dutch metal. 
There is a curious streak of red about three-fourths 
of an inch wide, running across his right shoulder, 
his beard, neck, and lappets, which is also visible at 
the back, where it forms a curve, at first sight look- 
ing exactly like some ornament hanging round the 
shoulders. Belzoni remarks that this and a lion- 
headed statue are the only specimens of this kind of 
stone which he ever saw. This statue, which in all 
respects resembles the great Memnon, was dug up 
behind the two seated colossi. 

This statue. No. 38, has the close-fitting cap on 
his head, with a broad bandage as usual descending 
on each side of the face to hold the beard on. 
The beard itself and part of the chin is broken 
oflT, which is almost the only damage the statue 
has received. The erect serpent is on the front 
of the cap, represented with several contortions, and 
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the head rising above them on a part of the stone 
left in high reUef : the tafl of the serpent follows the 
curve of the statue's head, adhering closely to it, and 
beine continued above the position of the serpent b 
heao, does not terminate till it has reached the crown 
of the statue, or somewhat flurther. The same posi- 
tion of the tail may be observed on the head of the 
colossus, No. 73, where, however, it is divided on the 
crown of the h^d by a rectangular hole five ot six 
inches deep, cut; probably, by some barbariaiu 




No. 73. 
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The cap of No. 33, after making two triangular flat 
projections, against which the ears rest, descends in a 
lappet on each side, as far as two Inches above the nip- 
ple. By the aid of this head-dress we may give a com- 
plete restoration to the front face of the great Mem- 
non, which, indeed, Pococke * has attempted in his 
drawing, but not very successfully. The head-dress 
at the back assumes a singular rounded convex form, 
marked with a number of radii, all converging towards 
a centre at the nape of the neck, where they imite in a 
kind of cylindrical ornament, very like the long pig-tails 
once in fashion. This pig-tail, which is at&ched dose 
to the mass of the stone, after running straight down 
for 12 inches, strikes into the square column which 
forms the central and upper part of the chair. 

The head-dress of this Museum Memnon agiees 
with Mr. Burton's drawing of the back of the great 
Theban Memnon, which he has given in his ' Ex- 
cerpta.* Pococke supposes it to be an imitation of 
the doum-leaf or Theban palm. 

On the front of the statue, we see an ornament 
extending from the bottom of the throat to the ter- 
mination of the lappets, and filling up the space 
between them. This ornament consists of a num- 
ber of curved lines one above another, assuming the 
form of strings of beads, or any other similar orna- 
ment suspended about the neck. The body and arms 
are bare. Just below the navel there is a broad belt 
surrounding the body, on the agraflfe 6f which there 
are two cartouches; that containing the name has 
been nearly erased. This, like many other Egyptian 
statues, has a nether garment of a corduroy appear- 
ance, which is attached .to the belt. This garment is 
represented by small ftutings on the stone, cut exactly 
in the style of those on a Greek column; it overlaps 

* See Pococke*s Kgypt, folio, 1743, and Plate to WinkelmaiiDy 
voi, i, ed. "Paris, 1/90, (French,) which is taken from Pococke. 
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in two parts on the thighs, while one end of the gar- 
ment, which lies between the other two parts, extends 
as far as the knees. The whole of these three 
parts, forming a sloping inclined plane, lie between 
the hands which are stretched out flat on the thighs, 
with the middle finger reaching nearly as far as the 
knee-bone. The hands are the worst executed parts 
of the whole figure. This centre piece of the lappet, 
which is a truncated isosceles triangle, may be ob- 
served on many standing colossi danghng down in 
front, as on the cqlossi of Argo in Nubia, which have 
been already described. 

The square column at the back, after desceiiding 
to the depth of 20 inches from the point of junction 
with the pig-tail, meets the main' back' of the chair, 
which is 31 inches wide. The columnitself is J2J 
inches wide, and contains two parallel and vertical 
rows of hieroglyphics, which are continued to the bot- 
tom of the seat. Among the hieroglyphics are two 
cartouches. The back of the chair of the great Mem- 
non is precisely of the same character as this, except 
that the former has three vertical rows of hierogly- 
phics running down the back of the chair, with two 
cartouches in each of two rows, and a third single 
cartouche in the remaining row. These cartouches, 
which contain the praenomen or title of the king, 
followed by his proper name, Amenothph or Memnon, 
according to the Greek corrupted term, are exactly 
the same on the back of the Theban colossus and on 
the Museum figure. 

There are . two vertical rows of hieroglyphics ill 
front of the chair, running down parallel to each leg, 
one on each side. Each row contains two cartouches, 
the same as those on the back. The sides of the chair 
have the usual lotus ornaments, enclosed in a paral- 
lelogrammic frame, just as on the seat of the grreat 
Memnon, and on the chairs of many other statues. 
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This statue as a work of art is not without mmt| 
though the legs from the feet to the knee are some- 
what too long, and the arms are too short. The 
feet are better executed than the hands. The most 
favourable view is a side one, which shows the back 
part of the arms and the roundness of the shoulders. 

The following dimensions will assist the reader 
in forming a more just conception of this minor 
Memnon: — 

Whole height of figure from base of the pedes- 
tal to top of the head 

Height of pedestal 

From sole of foot to knee-bone, about • • 

length of foot •••*••.. 

Ditto of band from wrist-bone to end of middle 
finger « • • • 1 9 

From comparing the height between the sole of 
the foot and the knee with the whole height of the 
seated figure, it will be found that the proportion 
diSero a little from what is true in a well-foroaed 
man. The proportion between the height of a mim s 
]wee» when seated in such a way that the legs shall 
be in the same attitude as those of the Memnon, and 
the whole height, may be represented by the frw> 
itioa I J, while the like propcution in the Menmon is 
^bout ^. The denominator of the former fraction 
should perhaps be about 53, which will render the 
difference still greater. This colossus then shows a 
fact contrary to Belsoni's assertion, that the heads of 
eolossi are larger than they ought to be in conse^ 
quence of their greater distance from the spectator^ 
)n this statue exactly the reverse is the case: the 
)iead is certainly small, while the lower part of the 
legs and the feet exceed their due proportion* This 
statue, from being badly placed in Uie Museum and 
not sufficiently elevated, does not produce the oom** 
pkte effect wluch it would in a better sitiiation. 
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colossal statues, — continued. 

BsFOttB we dismiss the subject of colossal statues, 
we must say a few more words about Tamy and 
Shamy, as the two great colossi on the plain of Thebes 
are sometimes called: The remarks that we are 
going to make will easily be comprehended by a 
reference to the plan of the remains of Thebes on the 
west side of the Nile (p. 235). 

The two colossi are seated exactly as they would 
be at the entrance of a large temple; and behind 
ihem (their faces being turned to the river), thete 
is '* * an enormous colossus, thrown down andbmied 
aD but the back of the chair, which is broken in two 
about the middle. I cannot conceive how this co- 
lossus escaped the notice of travellers."* Advancing 
itill further in a line with Tamy and Shamy, we find 
numerous, pedestals which have belonged to columns 
6t large diameter, and amidst them many fhigments 
of colossal statues of granite, breccia, and calcareous 
stone, together with pieces of lion-headed statues. 
Which have been both in standing and sitting pos- 
tures. Mr. Belzoni made an excavation on that part 
6f the grotind where he supposed the sekos would be, 
and on the second day of nis search turned up the 
colossal figure. No. 38, which we have just described. 
Prom the above description there can be no doubt 
that there onCe stood on this spot a most enor- 
mous temple, with the two great colossi in front, and 
♦ Belzoni, p. 202. 
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numerous other colossal figures in the inner courts, 
and in front of the portico. Mr. Belzoni conjec- 
tures that this may have been the real Memno- 
nium, and that the most northern of the two colossi 
was the statue whence the building took its name. 
That this colossus was the Memnon of Strabo, we 
think is undeniable, but this is all that can be asserted 
of it. That there was also a temple behind the* 
statues, i^pears equally clear ; but when and how was 
such a prodigious mass of stone removed ? It could 
hardly have been consumed in any other way than in 
the erection of new buildings : no other hypothesis 
would account for its disappearance. And what 
buildings except those in the neighbourhood would 
have been made out of such colossal materials ? We da 
not go so far as to conjecture that any remains now 
existing at Medinet-Abou, or the so-called Memno-^ 
nium, rose out of the ruins of this temple ; but the 
thing is not impossible, nor improbable. In addition 
to what we have said about ruins on this spot, Belzoni 
adds that the bases of the great colossi are much lower 
than those of the pedestals, just described, in their rear; 
and he argues that there must therefore have been an 
ascent from the colossi to the temple. Such an as* 
cent there really is in the temple from which Belzoni, 
took the younger Menmon, the pavement where it lay. 
being much lower than the interior of the buildings 
We may then fairly argue that this once-existing tern-' 
pie was similarly constructed, and that the grounds 
front of it is now covered by the new earth which the, 
Nile inundation has deposited to the depth of perhaps, 
twenty feet. Heeren (p. 252) considers the building, 
which we suppose to have existed behind the colossi, 
as the Memnonium of Strabo ; for that geographer, 
he adds, places the Memnon statues in a building 
called the Memnonium. If this be true, the Memno- 
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niiim must have been destroyed since Strabo's time. 
It is just possible to translate Strabo so as to make him 
Say that the colossi were in the Memnonium; but we 
do not believe this to b6 a feir interpretation. In 
spite of the indiscriminate panegyric often bestowed 
6n this Greek writer, we do not hesitate to say that in 
all appertaining to minute description, especially in 
* Eastern geography, he is as careless and unsatis&c- 
t6ry as the most ordinary common traveller. That great 
authority, Mny (xxxvi. 7), also appears to describe 
the Memnon statue as in a temple. Heeren endea- 
vours to account (or the disappearance of this enor- 
mous building, which undoubtedly once existed, by 
Supposing it to have been built of calcareous stone, 
and the materials to have been used for making 
lime. We cannot perceive the shadow of a probabi- 
lity in this hypothesis. Were there a modern town, 
like Cairo, in the neighbourhood of Thebes, there 
would be less difficulty in admitting the learned pro- 
fessor's conjecture. 

The following extract f5rom • Philostratus wfll con-' 
firm what has been advanced. 

"About Memnon, Damisf writes as follows:—^ 
He was the son of the morning, and did not die ill 
Ttoy, for he never even went there, but he ended his 
days in Ethiopia, having been King of the Ethiopians 
for five generations. And the people of this country, 
who are very long-lived, lament the death of Memnon, 
considering him to have died very young, and to have 
been taken off by an tmtimely fate. The place wher^ 
his statue stands is, as they say, like an antient agora 
(public place), such' as we see i& deserted cnles, 
where there are fi'agments of columns, traces of walls, 

* PhUestrttut' Life of ApoUoBiui, ti. 4.^^See alfo Gallic 
stratus* Icones, ix. ; and Philostratus' Icooas^ i. 7. 
t The companioQ of Apolionius. 
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seats and door-jambs, and statues of Hennes^ partly 
broken by violence, and partly impaired by time. The 
statue of Memnon is turned towards the (rising), 
sun : it has no beard, and is of black stone. Both 
the feet are close together, according to the style of 
sculpture in the age of Doedalus, and the hands are 
pressing on the seat, for the figure is in readiness to 
rise. This attitude, and the intelligence of the eyes, 
and all the wonders they tell about his speaking, pro-* 
duce, as they say, only a partial effect, while the stable 
is inactive. But when the rays strike the stone, which 
is at sunrise, then the spectators cannot restrain their 
admiration ; for the statue utters a sound as soon as 
the beams have touched his lips ; and his eyes seem 
to gaze on the light, as men do who are fond of look-* 
ing at the sun. They say, moreover, that the atti- 
tude of the statue produces the impression of his ap- 
pearing to rise up to do honour to the sun, as meo, 
do who rise to pay their respects to a superior.*' 

From the above extract we infer that the writer 
of it only knew the Memnon by hearsay, but it is 
valuable as confirming the opinion of the former 
existence of a temple, which was in ruins when Philo- 
stratus wrote. 

We are not entirely ignorant of the simple mechanic 
cal contrivance that the Egyptians used for transport- 
ing the huge masses of their monolith colossi. In one 
of the* catacombs between Beni-hassan and Sheik- 
Ab^eh, there is a coloured representation of the 
mode in which a colossus was moved. The figure is 
seated upright on a wooden sledge, in each side of 
which a large (iron) staple is fixed. To these a 
strong twisted rope is fastened, which goes over the 
thighs and the arms of the colossus, binding it down 
to its seat. This precaution could only have been 
* Minutoli, plate 13, drawn by Riccu 
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intended to prevent any accident from the sledge sink- 
ing unequally in the ground, and consequently being 
liable to turn over ; for the weight of the mass itself, 
as long as it was in an upright position, would give 
sufficient security to the whole. Two other twisted 
ropes, parallel to the ground, one some distance 
above the other, encircle the lower part of the figure 
and the chair on which he is seated. Where the 
ropes press close on. the angles or projecting parts of 
the statue, a piece of an animal's skin is placed 
to x)revent any damage from the friction. A large 
staple is also fastened to the fore- end of the sledge, to 
which four ropes are attached, each rope being pulled 
by a number of men, placed in pairs. The rope 
nearest the fore-ground of the picture, has 22 mea 
to it, the next 21,^ the third 22, and the fourth 23. 
It is generally known that the Egyptian artists, and 
we may add the Greek and Roman, were unac* 
quainted with perspective, or at least did not observe 
it in their designs ; for it is impossible that the Greek 
artist could have been entirely ignorant of that which 
the Greek geometers knew how to demonstrate. These 
four rows of men are placed in the picture in four* 
parallel lines one exactly above the other ; the con- 
sequence of which is, that all the ropes, except one» 
which is represented in a line with the colossus, ap- 
pear to be bent, and give no idea of any power being 
exercised by the workmen. There are several other 
things worthy of observation. The men, as we have 
described, are in pairs ; a black bushy-headed fellow 
always pulling side by side with a white-headed one- 
In the line above the four rows of workmen, there is 
a procession of figures, all white-headed, with palm- 
branches and palm-leaves in their hands, evidently 
intended to represent a joyful procession coming out 

* Compare with this, Ihe bas-relief in which the monarch is 
presenting four bulls to Osiris, (Egypte, 1*37, Temple du Sud.) 
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to meet the colossus, and welcome him to his new^ 
home. Their faces are turned towards the colossus^ 
and of course in a direction contrary to those of the" 
men who are pulling. On the prow of the sledgtf 
stands a figure with a water-pitcher, from which he| 
is pouring out plentifully in front of the colossus, foi* 
the purpose probably of making the ground slippery. 
On the knee of the colossus another figure is stand-' 
ing. This is the master-workman, who is giving 
oxders and looking out a-head. Just befi>re him 
stands a man with his face towards the statue, hold- 
ing in his hands something like a pair of clappers, 
for the purpose, apparently, of giving some signal. 
Fifteen figures in five rows, which, in the picture, are* 
placed exactly above one another, follow the colossus : 
three of them have wands in their hands, and may be 
called overseers. Though these fifteen figures are 
represented in parallel lines one above another, it 
must be recollected that they are all on the same 
level, and, as they follow in the train oi the colossus, 
must in reality form three rows of five abreast ; but 
the artist could not manage so difficult a piece of 
perspective as a company of soldiers. There are still 
Six other figures, walking by the side of the colossus. 
The first three are carrying each a couple of water- 
jars, which han^ firom the end of a pole passing over 
the shoulders, just like the cans of a London milk- 
man. The next three are carrying a long log of 
wood, containing three deep notches, and one shallow 
one on the upper part. This was probably intended 
to stop the colossus, if he went too fast down hilL 
The head-dress of the statue is painted blue, which 
confirms what we are told about the practice of paint^ 
ing colossal figures. From this circumstance, as well 
as from the general appearance of the figure and the' 
great care taken to prevent any damage to it firom 
the ropes, we may infer that it was finished or nearly' 
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finished in the quarfy before it set out on its journey. 
This figure holds in the right hand, which rests oa 
the thigh, a curved kind of symbol, but we do not 
. know what name to give to it. 

There are two colossal heads in the Museum which 
are entirely detached from any other part of the 
body. They are niunbered 43 and 57. 

No. 43, like the other, is of brown breccia, highly 
crystallized. The right side of the face has peeled 
off, probably from exposure to the atmosphere; and 
the large coarse component parts of the stone are 
thus distinctly shown. One could hardly imagine it 
to be susceptible of so fine a polish as we still observe 
on the entire parts. The, head-dress rises above the 
eye-brows, commencing with a broad bandage, which 
is indicated by an elevation in the stone. This head- 
dress swells outwards a little to the height of twenty- 
one inches above the lowest part of the bandage; at 
the top it has been sawed off horizontally for the 
purpose probably of cutting off the irregular broken 
parts, and facilitating its removal from Egypt. 
Some shapeless fragments, three in number, are 
lying near the head, and appear to have belonged to 
the upper decayed part A bandage passes down the 
cheeks in the usual style, meeting at the chin, where 
we observe something which is very unusual in 
Egyptian statues, — indications of a genuine beard, 
shown by incisions in the stone. This beard com- 
mences 2 J inches below the bottom of (the lower lip, 
60 as to be a kind of fringy beard just at the tip of 
the chin; but, it should be observed, that the flat 
bandages descending on each side of the face appear 
to be of the same breadth as this fringy beard, which, 
in fact, may be considered as uniting the two side- 
bandages at the chin, Uke a rim or border of false 
mustachios. 
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As the chin is broken at this point, we must en- 
deavour to supply the defect by means of its pendant. 
No. 57, which, though still more incomplete at the 
chin, shows by a small projection remaining on ^ 
fragment of the neck, that it has had a beard-case 
exactly like that of the Memnon. We may with cer- 
tainty conclude that No. 47 was the same, and we 
Can therefore easily restore this part of the face, by 
supposing a rim of hair about 2 J inches deep to run 
along the lower part of the chin just above the beard- 
case. This would have the appearance of a beard 
being contained in a case or artificial covering, with 
the upper part slightly displayed, and certainly would 
favour Belzoni's notion of the antient Egyptians 
having had an artificial covering for the beard. 

On the forehead of both these colossal fragments 
i^e see the traces of the serpent which has evidently 
been placed precisely in the attitude of that on the 
colossal head. No. 8, the tail being higher than the 
head, and running up the surface of the stone to 
which it is attached. A further examination of the 
form of the cap and the bandages will show that 
these two breccia heads have had exactly the same 
land of high cap as the colossus, No. 8, and once be- 
longed to statues somewhat larger. 

There is something peculiar in the expression of 
the countenance in 43 and 57, which is certainly 
different from any other in the Museum, The 
jangles of the mouth, though elevated in most colossal 
figures, so as to give the effect of a smile, are raised 
much more in these specimens than in any other in 
the Museum, or than any which we know from draw- 
ings. The distance between the nostrils and upper 
lip (of No. 47) is only 1 J of an inch, which is very 
little, as will appear from comparing it with the 
following dimensions :— 
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ft. in. 
Lengih of face, from bottom of bandage to bottom of 
chin, which is not quite perfect, measured along 
the nose, and in a straight line from end of nose to 
tip of chin .^•.•••...•21 

Length of nose Oil 

Width of mouth, from angle to angle, measured 

along the division of the lips 12 

These two colossal heads belonged (according to the 
Museum Catalogue) to Mr. Salt's collection, but we 
lure not able to state where they came from, though it 
is not unlikely that Mr. Salt may have lefl some 
memorandum behind him that would explain this mat- 
ter. In the French work (Antiquities, vol. v. p. 27) 
there is a drawing of a colossal head found not far 
from the ruins of Heliopolis, which has very much 
the character of the two Museum heads. That 
described by the French is 1 foot 7^ inches wide at 
the forehead ; what remains of the head is about the' 
same height, which would allow for the whole head 
about 3 feet ; the whole figure would then be some- 
what near 19 feet 6 inches. It seems to us not 
unlikely that this head in the French work is one of 
those in the Museum, though it does not agree 
in its dimensions, nor is there any sign of a head- 
dress, or indeed of the higher part of the head at all 
in the French drawing. But the resemblance in ex- 
pression and character render it at least probable 
that the Museum heads belonged to the same locality 
with that represented in the French work. 

Colossal statues are found in India, cut out of a 
iingle piece of stone, and in some cases placed also 
in pairs at the entrance of a temple, as in that of 
Salsette. The following short description will point 
out another resemblance between the distribution of 
colossal statues in the interior of Indian and Egyp- 
tian temples. ^* * Columns of porj^yry, from twenty 

« Bohleo, ii. 83. 
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to thirty feet high, are fluted with the most el^ant 
taste, and adorned with the most varied kind of de- 
collations, figures, arabesques, and leaf-work, and 
then polished. On three sides of the pedestals of the 
pillars, which are five feet high, there are colossal 
statues eight feet high, generally in an attitude of 
prayer." The island of Java contains, in the interior, 
remains of large temples, which bear the undoubted 
stamp of Indian origin. " * The statues of the gods 
are generally of marble seven feet high, hewn out of 
a single piece, and have reference to the worship of 
Siva and Buddha. The most splendid remains are 
those of Chandisevu, the entrance to which is formed 
by eighteen gigantic watchmen." 

The great statue at Sumnat, in Guzzerat, which 
was broken by Mahmud, was five ells in height, made 
of marble, and inlaid with gold and precious stones, 
as well as the fifly-six pillars of the hall in which it 
stood. Makrizi, in describing the monolith of Mem« 
phis (see p. 197), speaks also of two great statues 
standing near it, and of a third, which he calls the 
statue of Aziz, ivhich was in the monolith, and made 
of gold, with two precious stones for the eyes. At 
Sivasamudra on Uie Cavery, there is a reclining f 
statue of Vishnu, in a temple. (Valentia, i. 442.) It 
is 7 feet long and wears the pyramidal cap, which» 
in some degree, may be compared with the high 
Egyptian cap, found on caryatid colossi. The colossal 
bull J of Tanjore (Daniell's Views, vol. ii. No. 22) is 
formed of a single block of stone, 16 feet 2 inches 
in length, by 12 feet 6 inches in height, and of a 
kind not to be met with but at a considerable dis- 
tance from Tanjore. It is in a reclining posture^ 

* Bohlen, ii. 89. 

'f Herodotus, iu 176, speaks of two recHniqg colossi| IS 
Greek feet long. 

{ Dauiell*s description. 
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.m a flat roofed apartment open at each end, but 
supported at the sides by ornamented pillars in the 
antient Hindoo style. Another set of pillars parallel 
to those just mentioned also support a flat roof, and 
thus form a kind of gallery on each side of the cham- 
ber, in which the sacred bull reposes. Lord Valentia 
(i. 356) says this bull is of black granite, and that 
Darnell's drawing is incorrect as to the number of 
pillars supporting the roof over it, and the space 
between each of them. It appears, from the draw- 
mg, to be covered with a kind of drapery, which is 
either real or cut in the mass of the stone to represent 
a covering. Figures of bulls, in the same posture as 
the great idol, are seen in various positions on the 
terraces of this temple of Tanjore. 

There is another colossal bull at Talicut, which is 
described by Lord Valentia as placed on the top 
of a small temple; it is about 12 feet in length and 
8^ high, with garlands of flowers and rich trappings 
about it. Lord Valentia also describes a clay bull, 
evidently of modem workmanship, at the entrance 
of the antient pagoda of Conjeveram near Seringa- 
patam. It is in company with four monstrous lions. 

The practice of placing colossal lions of stone at 
the entrance of a temple was both an Egyptian and 
Hindoo usage. Abd-allatif describes two that he 
saw at Memphis, opposite to one another, and of pro- 
portions far- beyond those of nature. He says the 
sight of them inspired fear, for the sculptor had 
maintained with perfect skill all the exactness of form 
and proportion. These lions, he tells us, were after- 
wards broken and covered with ^arth. 

It was sometimes the practice of the Egyptians to 
paint their colossal statues, as we learn from Abd- 
allatirs account of the great colossus which he saw in 
the ruins of Memphis. Traces of red paint are still 
discernible on the face of the great sphinx and on 
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one of the four colossal 6gures attached to the front of 
the temple of Ipsambul. Among the Greeks we find 
colossal statues not uncommon *» and several, which 
Pausanias mentions, were SO feet high and up- 
wards. The people of Elis set up a bronze statue 
of Jupiter 27 Greek feet hight» in the Altis or 
sacred grove near Olympia, and the chryselephantine 
statue of the same deity, placed in his temple on th^ 
banks of the Alpheus, was probably not less than 
^0 feet high. Among the Greeks the most common 
colossal statue was the chryselephantine |, though 
occasionally marble, and still more frequently metal, 
vras used for the same purpose ; but as it is dmply our 
object to show how widely this taste for colossal figiures 
was spread, we shall be satisfied with citing the famous 
work of Chares (the colossus of the sun), which was 
set up at Rhodes. This work of Grecian art sur- 
passed anything that the world has ever seen. " § It 
was 70 cubits lugh (105 Roman feet). After stand-* 
ing fifly-six years, it was thrown down by an earth- 
quake, but it is still a wonder even in its prostrate 
condition. Few men can embrace its thumb; and 
its fingers are larger than most statues. Huge caverns 
are seen in the fractured limbs, and within them im- 
mense stones which had been put there for the pur* 
pose of keeping it steady. This enormous statue is 
said to have cost 300 talents, and twelve years' labour.'* 
The colossus which Nebuchadnezzar set up in the 
plain of Dura, was " an image of gold||, whose height 
was three-score cubits, and the breadth thereof six 
cubits." Herodotus also mentions a colossal statue 
twelve cubits high, and of soUdgold, (which, however, 
he did not see,) as having once existed in the temple 
of Belus at Babylon. 

* See Herod, ix. 81. f PAaean. ▼. 24, 4. 

I See Menageries, Elephant, p. 330. .} Pliny, xxxiiL 7* 

II Daoiel, iii. 1 ; more probably a gild«d statue. 
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It should be observed that Egyptian sculpture, like 
the sacred sculpture of the Hindoos, was fettered by 
prescribed forms. All colossal statues, we believe it 
may be safely asserted, were connected with religious 
ideas, and with the personification of deity, and hence 
it was part of the religious system to preserve their 
peculiar character, and not to let the sculptor indulge 
his own taste or imagination. When we read of 
colossal statues of kings, such as that of Sesostris, it 
is no contradiction to the position we have just laid 
down. The earlier kings of Egypt possessed both 
priestly and royal dignity, and they assumed to them- 
selves the titles of descendants of the gods, as we may 
observe in the inscription on the obelisk of Heli" 
opolis *. The art of sculpture being subject to fixed 
rules, necessarily remained stationary, and the work- 
men could only show superior skill l3y giving to the 
prescribed outlme all the finish of execution which 
the subject admitted. Hence the smoothness to 
which the stone of the colossal statues is polished, 
the solid unity and tranquillity which are their most 
striking characteristics, joined to tolerably correct 
proportions, are well calculated to produce a feeling 
of admiration and of superior power. Belzoni re- 
marks that the heads of colossal statues are pra- 
portionally larger than the lower members, which has 
been designedly done, in order that the due propor- 
tion of parts might be preserved to the eye, which, in 
observing the statue, would be further from the top 
than from any other point. Though we are not 
inclined to dispute the accuracy of Belzoni*s remark, 
it should not be forgotten that the entire colossal 
statue of the Museum is an exception to the rule 
laid down. To give effect to their colossal figures, 
both standing and seated, the Egyptians frequently 
placed smaller figures at their sides or between the 
♦See p. 339. 
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legs, or sometimes in both positions. Abd-aUatif 
observed this in the colossal figures of Memphis, and 
tbe accuracy of his description both on this and other 
occasions makes us the more willing to trust him 
where we have not the means of verifying his asser- 
tions. " I saw a statue which had between its legs 
another smaller one cut out of the same block, which, 
compared with the la|^ one, looked like a child ; 
and yet the small one exceeded the stature of the 
tallest man." We may observe the same thing in the 
sculptures of India. Daniell's plate. No. 10, voL v» 
contains a S.E. view of the Fakirs rock at Sultan- 
gunge on the Ganges. The numerous figures cut on 
this rock are a kind of intaglio, or rather very high 
reliefs sunk in a deep frame, the plane of which is 
considerably lower than the plane of the rock. Some 
of these sculptures appear to be very large, and we 
often observe a tall figure flanked on each side by a 
small one, not reaching up so far as the middle of the 
centre figure. 

Belzoni remarks that the Egyptians had only four 
kinds of stone in general use for the purposes <^ 
sculpture — sandstone, calcareous stone, breccia, and 
granite, — specimens of all of which may be seen in 
the British Museum. The Memnon's head is a spe- 
cimen of a kind of granite : the colossal ram*s head, 
and the two small figures (No. 74) are of sandstone : 
the colossus (No. 73) is a hard calcareous stone ; 
and the entire seated statue may as well be called a 
breccia as anything else. Porphyry, though plentifiil 
in some parts of the Egyptian deserts, does not ap- 
pear to have been used for statues by the Egyptians. 

We ought not to omit mentioning a remarkable 
work of art in the colossal style which has been exe- 
cuted in modern times, and may serve to explain how 
the colossus of Rhodes was constructed. We mean 
the Borromeo colossus, which stands at Arona, on the 
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bank of the Lake Maggiore, in the north of Italy. It 
was erected at the expense of the people of Milan, 
A.D. 1697, to commemorate the virtues of San Carlo 
Borromeo, once archbishop of Milan, who died in 
1584. This colossal statue, which is 66 feet high, is 
made of hammered copper, but the hands, feet, and 
head, are of bronze, cast from models by Cerano, one 
of which, a model of the thumb, is kept in the Am- 
brosian library at Milan. The figure stands on a 
glranite pedestel 46 feet high, which, added to that 
of the colossus, gives a total height of 112 feet. In- 
dependent of the wonder excited by the contempla- 
tion of so enormous a statue, the parts of which 
tite no carefully put together as to present the ap- 
pearance of one mass, the expression of the coun- 
tenance, and the attitude of the figure, in the act of 
benediction, are said to be both simple and com- 
manding. By means of a circular staircase in the 
kterior of the statue, the curious traveller may ascend 
into the saint's head, and look out of the windows of 
Us eyes on the noble prospect which is befbre him. 
Pour persons, we are told, can sit in the hollow of this 
tolossal head round a table. 

%♦ The word commonly used by Herodotus to signify an Egyp- 
titn colossal figure is kolossog (jieXMros) : but he also uses th^ 
vordf i^ikt fiiyms (Urge human figure), or simply etfi^ietfj to ex- 
pnss the lamt thing« The word hohtmu doea not appear to tk^ 
Qify, in its original acceptation, a figure above the humaa sizer-v 
See iCscbyl. Agamem. 405. 
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Chapter XIV. 



OBELISKS. 



Of all the works of Egyptian art> which, by the sim- 
plicity of their form, their colossal size and unity, attX 
the beauty of their sculptured decorations, excite our 
wonder and admiration, none can be put in comp»* 
rison with the obelisks. As lasting records of those 
antient monarchs, whose names and titles are sculp- 
tured on them, they possess a high historical value, 
which is increased by the fact Uiat some of the most 
remarkable of these venerable monuments now adorn 
the Roman capital. The Caesars seem to have vied 
with one another in transporting these enormous 
blocks from their native soil ; and since the revival 
of the study of antiquities in Rome, the most en* 
lightened of her pontiffs have again erected those 
which had fallen down and were lying on the ground 
in fragments. 

Part of the materials of the following chapter are 
derived from the folio volume of ZoSga (De usn et 
origine obeliscorum), and though it may not be too 
much to affirm that the question, as to the " use and 
origin of obelisks," is still as debateable as ever, yet 
this learned work is truly valuable for containing an 
, account of all the obelisks, as far as they were then 
known, with the passages of antient and modem 
writers referring to them, a description of their sculp- 
tures, and a great variety of matter interesting to the 
student of Egyptian antiquities. Since the publication 
of Zoega*8 work, our knowledge of the eTi«tii"g obe- 
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^sJiS of Egypt has been much extended by the more 
accurate descriptions and drawings of modern travel-' 
ler^ ; among which we set as high a value on those 
made by Mr. Burton, in his * Excerpta Hieroglyphica,* 
as on any which we have seen. They will hear the 
test of minute com^^urison with the most trustworthy 
'^^jsQTptions both of the older and the more recent 

iveilers in Egypt. 

A short notice of the history of Zoega's* work ia 
not irrelevant to our subject. George Zoega (bom 
1755) was by birth a Danish subject, and a native 
ef Juilaad. His early passion for the study of an- 
tiquiiy was shown by the progress which he made in 
tl^ learned languages, and all that appertains to the 
llhistration of antient authors, both at the school of 
Altona, and at the University of Gottingen, where he 
attended the classes of Heyne and Meiners. A touir 
through the south of Europe, in 1776, and a visit to 
Rome, laid the foundation of that passionate attach- 
ment to the great seat of antient art, which was not 
diminished by a return to his native country. In the 
year 1784 we may date his final establishment at 
Rome> where. he continued till his death, in i809« 
Like Winkelmann, he turned Roman Catholic, but not 
for the pmpose of securing himself a ready passage 
and a welcome reception at the papal court. His 
conversion, if we may call it by such a name, was the 
sole condition on wluch he could obtain for his wife 
a young and beautiful Roman lady, to whom he wbs 
strongly attached. Maria Pietruccioli and the love 
of antient art fixed Zoega at Rome, where he lived a 
life of laborious study, devoted to his favourite puf" 
suits ; and, for a long time, hardly sufficiently free 
from pecuniary embarrassments to relish those plea- 
sures with which a student must be contented. 

* Biographic UniverseUe, art. Zoeg»» His Life has also been 
Mrittenbf Welcker^ 
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Piut VI. hamg determmed to imitate some of &i& 
predecessors in re-erecting those obelisks which still 
lay on the ground, wished to accompany them with aa 
historical commentary and illustration. ZoBga had 
already made himself known by hia work on the Im^ 
perial Medalsof Egypt, contained in ttie cabinet of Caarn 
dinal Borgia; and to him aooordingly the Pope caa^ 
fided this new undertaking. He spent the years 179(1 
and 1791 in carefully studying the obelisks, in which 
he was aided by aojpies of the sculptures fumidicd him 
by the liberality of the Pope. Though he did not suc<« 
teed in forming any satisfactory explanation of the hie^ 
roglyphics (which, indeed, was hardly part of his plan), 
yet he established a fact hitherto not suspected— *that 
tl^ art of hieroglyphical writing or sculpture did not 
eeese on the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses, as had 
been generally supposed, contrary to all reasonable 
probability, but that it continued in use till the final 
triumph of Christianity over paganism. Zoega's work 
is, in fact, as we have already remarked, an immense 
compilation of all that was then known about the 
origin, the signification, the history, and the sculptures 
of obelisks, with a comparison of their differait 
atyles, intermingled with much valuable information 
on Egyptian arts, history, and mythology. At the 
end of the volume there is a series of faitiifiil eof* 
gravings of those obelisks which Pius YI. erected^ 
This laborious work was finished in 1796. One great 
value of it eonsists in the numerous extracts firom 
modem travellers, given at the foot of the page^ which 
we have in several cases made use of, but not without 
at the same time referring to the originals, when they 
could be procured. 

An obelisk is properly a single block of stone, cat 
into a quadrilateral form. The horizontal width of 
each side diminishes gradually, but almost impercep- 
tibly, from the base to the top of the shaft, which is 
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crowned by a small pyramid, consisdn^, as usual, of 
four triangular sides meeting in a point Most obe- 
lisks, of which any accurate dimensions have been 
given, have only ^e opposite pairs of sides equal; 
one pair often exceeding the other in the horizontal 
breadth by six or seven inches, or even more than a 
foot» Obelisks were sometimes of small dimensions, 
such as the two fragments in the Museum, and two 
much smaller at Florence, and in that case were 
of sandstone or basalt ; but the large obelisks are aU 
made of the red granite of Syene, from which place 
they were transported to the most distant parts of 
Egypt. It woidd appear, from an inspection of the 
great gateway of Luxor, from the remains of Helio- 
polis, and the two obelisks of Alexandria, that they 
were principally used in pairs, and placed on each 
side of the propyla, or great entrance to a temple. 
But they were also placed occasionally within the 
interior of the temple, but still in front of gate- 
ways, as at Carnak; just as small obelisks are 
said to be found within the rock-cut temples of 
EUora. An obelisk of large dimensions is exceedingly 
well calculated to produce an imposing effect. Rising 
from its base in one continuous unbroken line, the 
eye, as it measures its height by following the clearly 
defined edges, meets with no interruption ; while the 
absence of all small lines of division allows the mind 
to befully impressed with the colossal unity of the 
mass. Its diminishing bulk also, as it rises from the 
base, takes away all appearance of heaviness; and 
the quadrilateral pyramidal top forms a more pleasing 
termination than any other figure would give. The 
difierent effect produced, even in a common sketch, 
by the huge solitary pillar at Alexandria, and the 
obelisk called Cleopatra's Needle, is sufficient to show 
the advantage of the obelisk form. Were an obelisk, 
balf the height of the London moi^ument, placed by 
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its side, it would produce a much stronger impression, 
owing to the superior advantages of its shape. For a 
single object of large dimensions, a pillar, with its 
large base and heavy capital, is one of the worst 
forms ; and we are decidedly of opinion that some 
of the high chimneys attached to our manufactories 
produce a more striking and pleasing effect than the 
monument of London would, in any position what- 
ever. 

Abd-allatif (see p. 48) mentions that the obeKsks 
of Heliopolis had, in his time, a copper cap on the 
top, which, we believe, [must have been an addition 
made by some of the various people who have con- 
quered Egypt. As fer as we know, there is no rea- 
son for believing that thb was the practice among the 
Egyptians. 

Of the two obelisks of Alexandria (see Denon, pi. d) 
one only is standing. But they must have been both 
standing when Abd-allatif wrote, about the close of 
the twelfth century, for he says he saw two obelisks 
near the sea, without making any mention of one of 
them being on the ground ; though, when he speaks 
of the two obelisks of Heliopolis, he takes care to say 
that one of them had fallen. From their present 
position it would appear that they must have been 
placed at the entrance of a palace or temple*. They 
are of red granite, about 65 feet high, according to 
English travellers, and at the base, we cannot say 
whether 7 feet square or 8, for writers vary one foot 
in their account of the length of a Hne, which cer- 
tainly does not exceed 8 feet ; or, it is possible, that 
one traveller may have measiued one side and another 
a different one, without being aware that they are not 
all equal. It is not at all an unfair inference that 
there are proportionate errors in their measurement 
of the length. 

• Pliny says so, xxxvi, 9, 
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The dimensioiis of the obelisk thai now fitands, a« 
given by Denon, in French feet, are the follow-: 
mg : a Paris foot is one foot English and -^ part 
nearly. 

ft. in. 

Height of thepedesUly which consists of three 

steps 52 

Height ofthe cubical kind of base • • . « 6 6 

Breadth of ditto • 7 10 

Height of the obelisk from the top of the base 62 12 

The cubical base is no part of the obelisk, being 
always, we believe, a separate block, as in the instance 
of that obelisk which Belzoni removed from Phils. 
While the French army was at Alexandria, the earth 
was removed from the base of Cleopatra's Needle, and 
it was laid bare to the lowest fomidation stone, wheii 
the above measures were obtained, which, it will be 
observed, are somewhat different from those given on 
English authority. One of the two Alexandrine* 
obehsks has been presented to the English nation* 
but it has not yet been carried off; which may at first 
sight appear surprising in a country where the economy 
of public money has not been considered a virtue. The 
explanation probably is, that many claimants have been 
found more importunate in their demands than the 
obelisk. We are glad to learn that the present 
government intend to transport one of these antient 
monuments to our metropolis. It was stated in the 
House of Commons, April 15, that the Alexandrine 
obelisk is 64 feet long, and weighs 284 tons. The 
probable expense of removal is j^l 5,000. 

t The following additional matter, taken from Nor? 

* We are not quite sure whether it is Cleopatra's Needle that 
was presented to the nation, or one of the obelisks in front of the 
gateway of Luxor. The Alexandrine ohelisk is hardly worth 
hringing. 

t ^Norden par Langles p. 5| Nord^n travelled in 1737} &c. 
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den's Travels, will supply some deficiencies in the de- 
scription of this obelisk. 

It is the standing obelisk which is called Cleopatra's 
Needle ; it is about midway between the modern city 
and the little Pharos (petit Pharillon) ; and the base, 
part of which is covered with earth, is about 20 feet 
above the level 6f the sea. Only two of the faces 
are in a stgte of ^od preservation ; the west side is 
the best ; the other two, the east and south sides, being 
so much damaged by the moist atmoq)here of Alex- 
andria, that one can hardly see the sculptures on 
them. The south side has suffered most of all. The 
fallen obelisk is almost covered with earth, and, ac- 
cording to Norden, appears to have been broken, but 
he conjectures that it contains the same sculptures, 
and in the same order as that which is still standing. 
We see on the fallen obelisk (Norden, pi. 7) a car- 
touche containing the name of King Ramses, which 
also appears most distinctly on the west or best 
preserved side of the standing obelisk. Each face of 
this last-mentioned obelisk has a row of three crowned 
hawks, just under the base line of the pyramidal top. 
Before the obelisk (between it and the sea) are a 
great many fragments of marbles, which, no doubt, 
belonged to the antient edifice, whose entrance was 
decorated by the two obelisks. The obelisk stands 
a little to the east of the new town, and near the sea. 

The position and dimensions of these two obelisks 
agree with what Pliny says (xxxvi. 9) — " There are 
two other obelisks at Alexandria, near the port and 
close to the temple of Caesar, which King Mesphres cut 
dut of the quarry, each 42 cubits high." One royal 
name on the obelisks is Ramses the Great, as we have 
already stated, his name being perfectly legible in Nor- 
den's drawing. We see also distinctly the well-known 
prffinomen of this monarch^. But there is also 
* See Champoll. Precis, pi. xvi. No. 1 . 
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ahother cartouche containing three figures, which ate, 
most probably, only a variety of the name Ramses. 

These Alexandrine obelisks, from their high anti- 
quity and their connection with the history of the 
Greek city of Alexandria, deserve as minute a de- 
scription as we can give. We therefore add the fol- 
lowing account. Plate 33, (vol. v.) of the French 
work on Egypt, contains a view of two of the faces 
of the standing obelisk, and two faces of that which is 
lying on the ground. 

ft. in. 

Width of one base of Cleopatra's Needle . . 8 2 
Width of same face of the obelisk at base of the 

pyramidal top ......... ^ 1$ 

Width of adjacent base (the two opposite 

ones, as usual, being equal) .... 7 

Ditto of base of pyramidal top ... • 4 
Height of obelisk from base of shaft to base 

of pyramidal top 57 6§ 

Ditto of pyramidal top ^ ^f 

Whole height of shaft ^^ H 

These dimensions of the base are not taken quite at 
the bottom of the shafl ; but on one side 3 feet and 
J inch above the bottom, and on the other side some- 
what less. 

Height of pedestal on which obelisk rests . 6 11 
Respective heights of the three plinths on 
which base stands, 1 foot 7 inches, 1 foot 
9| inches, 2 feet 1^ inches, making alto- 
gether .......... 55^ 

Whole height of obelisk and its supports, 

adding the 3 feet J inch 79 6^ 

The standing obelisk contains three different car- 
touches, two of which are titles and the third is the 
name of Ramses. That which lies on the ground 
contains five different cartouches, three of which, with 
some slight variations, are the same as on the other 
obelisk. The name Ramses is found here also toge- 
ther with another name. 

\0L. I. 2 F 
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Thk olbelidc hiQs eamels' heads seulpiured on it; 
and a reptile, whkh i» either a lizard or a croco- 
dile* On the faces of the pyramidal top a made 
sphin:^ with human sanm is represented reclining on 
an altar, with a deity seated in front of it. The 
deity has the hawk's head and the solar disk — ihe 
emblem of the god RS, the Sun. The hands of the 
sphinx appe^ in the drawing a& they really ought to 
h^ which is probably an error (^ ^ draughtsman. 
It is most likely that they resemble the arms of the 
sphinx on. the Campensian obelisk, and on the bas- 
rehef of Carnak. (See p. 219.) 

The mode in which sttch enormotra masses, as 
an obelisk 6Q or 80 feet in length, were cut out of 
the sohd rock, and afterwards placed on their base, 
may perhaps be made tol^ably clear, by seeing how 
similar works ha^e been aceompti^ed in our own day. 
** * In the granite quarries near Seringapatam, the 
most enormous blocks are separated from the solid 
rock, by the following neat and simple process. The 
workman having found a portion of the rock suffi- 
ciently extensive, and situated near the edge of the 
part already quarried, lays bare the upper surface, 
and marks on it a line in the direction of the intended 
separation, along which a groove is cut vnth a chisel 
about a couple of inches in depth. Above this groove 
a narrow line of fire is then kindled, and maintained 
till the rock below is thoroughly heated, immediately 
on which a line of men and women, each provided with 
a pot full of cold water, suddenly sweep off the ashes, 
and pour the water into the heated groove, when the 
rock at once splits with a clear fracture. Square 
bk>cks of 6 feet in the iMde, and upwards of 80 feet 
in length, are sometimes detached by this method." 

* Sir J. F. Herschell's Discourse, p. 47, who refers to Dr. Ken- 
nedy's account of the erection of a granite obelisk at Seringapft- 
.tam, Ed. Phil. Trans, ix. p. 312. 
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Agatharchides, in his account of the gold mines of 
Egypt, says, that the rocks were split by burning 
wood, but he gives no further information on the mode 
of doing it 

Belzoni* sugge^s that Ihe Egyptians cut thefar 
blocks in a manner somewhat similar, as far as Im 
could conjecture from the present appearances in thie 
granite quarries of Assouan. He supposes that the 
%ure of the piece to be taken out of the rock was 
determined by cutting with a chisel a line about two 
indies deep all round, and then separating the mass 
from the rock by some sudden blow with a machine. 
Whatever may have been the precise mode of effecting 
this, we are assured by Gau, who examined the 
quarries at Kalapsch^, in Nubia, that there had been 
no waste of material, but that the rock was cut in 
such a way that every piece of stone was made avail- 
able. Hiis might possibly have been done even with 
the chisel alone, for the Egyptians seem not to have 
been people who were sparing pf labour. Some 
further remarks on the Egyptian quarries we shall 
^nd it most convenient to add at the end of the 
diapters on obelisks. 

To transport such huge obelisks as those of Luxor, 
which are above 80 feet high, from the quarries c£ 
Syene to Thebes, and even as far as HeUopolis, must 
have been an arduous undertaking. The chief diffi- 
culty, however, would be in removing the mass safely 
into a boat or on a raft, and in taking it out again, 
Mr. Belzoni succeeded in placing an obelisk (from 
the island of Philae); 22 feet long and 2 wide at th^ 
base, in a boat with no other aid than poles, rotten 
palm ropes and some ignorant Arabs. Indeed, 
at the first attempt the obelisk crushed down the 
pier that had been made for the purpose of removing 
it into the boat and slipped into the river. After 
* Belzoni, p. 105. 
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beingf rolled out on the dry shore it was placed on 
board simply by means of a bridge of palm-trees. 
He also contrived to convey the obelisk safely down 
the cataracts of Assouan at a season when the river 
.was low, and the fall of water consequently the 
greatest, which increased the risk of striking against 
some of the numerous rocks that lie in this part of 
the river. " This obelisk," Belzoni remarks, " was 
not smaller in height than that in St. George's Fields 
(London), but of a stone of much heavier quality." 

It was the removal of this obelisk from Philae 
which chiefly exposed Belzoni to the intrigues and 
plots of Drovetti, himself a collector of antiquities 
for sale, and an ardent admirer of this obelisk in 
consideration of its supposed exchangeable value. If 
half that Belzoni says of him be true, it would be 
difficult to find a more accomplished knave. It is 
but fair, however, to state that Gau in his visit to 
Egypt found Drovetti kind and obliging ; but Gau's 
pursuits were not those of a tradesman in antiquities, 
and therefore not likely to excite the Italian's jealousy. 
"Whatever colouring we may suppose to be giveh to 
his own side of the question by Belzoni, the main 
facts which he states are decisive against the said 
Drovetti. The obelisk which Belzoni took from 
PhilsB, was safely landed at Alexandria, but what be- 
came of it after we do not know *. 

Obelisks, on arriving at the end of their journey, 
were placed on their pedestals, most probably by 
toieans of banks of earth, after the manner still in use 
in India. In the extract which we have just made 
from the discourse on Natural Philosophy, a reference 
is given to the Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions, 
Which contain a communication from Dr. Kennedy, 
on the way in which a granite obelisk was raised by 

♦ We have been informed that it is in the possession of Mr. W. 
Bankesj at whose expense it was removed. 
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ttie natives at Seringapatam, wWch may probably 
throw some light on the contrivances adopted by the 
Egyptians for similar purposes*. The account is 
contamed in a letter from Colonel Wilks to Dr, 
Kennedy. The Colonel states that he writes from, 
tecollectioR only. This obelisk, which was erected 
at Seringapatam, in 1805, to the memory of Josiah 
Webbe, was entirely the work of the Hindoos, with 
the exception of the design, which was furnished by 
a European. 

The plinth of the obelisk is 1 J feet thick, formed 
of three stones of equal dimensions, which rest on 
three similar stones, placed, as Colonel Wilks believes. 
On the solid rock which was levelled to receive them. 
The pedestal is a single stone, 9 feet high and about 
T wide. The base of the obelisk was 6 feet In dia- 
meter, and a hole about 3 inches deep was cut in the. 
top of the pedestal to receive it ; this would leave a^ 
ledge of about 6 inches on each side, between the 
bottom of the shaft and the edge of the pedestal. 

Colonel Wilks, speaking from memory, says the 
shaft is not more than 60 feet long, but he adds, that 
Other persons, who speak from memory also, state it 
to be '70 feet at least. The first stone quarried was 
S4 feet long, but after being moved a few yards, 
it was broken by an explosion of gunpowder intended 
to break a detached stone that stood in the way. 
This led the native superintendent to contract his de- 
sign as to the magnitude of the block, which at last 
was successfiiUy transported from the quarry to the 
place where it was erected^ a distance of about twp 
miles. We have already mentioned one way of split- 
ting large masses, referred to by Sir F. Herschel in 
his Discourse on Natural Philosc^hy, aad we now 
skall menticii another which is also described in Col. 
Wi&^'S idst«a', and is not unlike the mode by which 
♦ Edinburgh Phil. Trans, ix. 312. 
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Belzoni conjectures that the antient Egyptians de* 
tached large masses of granite from the rock. 

" The workman looks for a plain, naked surface 
of sufficient extent, and a stratum * of the proper 
thickness, sufficiently near the edge of the rock to 
fecilitate the separation, or made so by previous 
trimming. 

** The spot being determined, a line is marked along 
the direction of the intended separation ; and a groove 
of about two inches wide, and the same depth, is cut 
with chisels; or, if the stratum be but thin, holes of 
the same dimensions, at a foot and a half, or two feet 
distance, are cut along the line. In either case, all 
being now ready, a workman with a small chisel is 
plac^ at each hole or interval, and with small iron 
mallets the line of men keep beating on the chisels^ 
but not with violence, from left to right, or from right 
to left ; this operation, as they say, is sometimes con- 
tinued for two or three days before the separation is 
effected. Those who have observed the mode of 
cutting (as it is called) plate-glass, will not be sur- 
prised at their beating from one end, and ^e fissure 
also taking place, from one end to the other. This is 
the mode by which the stone in question was se- 
parated." The second method, already described (see 
p. 304), is said by Colonel Wilks not to produce so 
clean a fracture as that just detailed. 

As granite is very brittle, it was necessary to use 
great caution in removing so large a mass. Colond 
Wilks does not state either the time employed in the 
removal, or the expense of the different parts of this 
process. It was, however, removed by men with 

* Colonel Wilks apologizes for using the word stratum, as it 
may displease some geologists ; but he says it is the only term 
lyhich will explain the kind of mass out of which these large 
pieces are taken. These straiaf or beds of gn^nitf , vary both ir^ 
tMr iodiaatioQ and thickness. • 
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ropes, about 600 at a time being employed. Colonel 
Wilks goes on to describe the mode of raising it thus : 
" To shorten my description I must anticipate a 
little, by requesting you to conceive the shall finished, 
and placed ready for erection in a horizontal position, 
raised to the proper height, and with its base ac- 
curately placed for insertion in the top of the pedestal, 
when it should attain a vertical position. Then 
imagine a strong wall, built at right angles with the 
line of the shaft, and ■ a few feet beyond its smaller 
end ; with two lateral retaining walls, parallel to the 
shaft, and a fourth of smaller elevation, near the 
pedestal, to support the mass of earth and workmen 
to be employed. On such a platform, raised ten and 
a half feet, you will, in the first instance, conceive the 
shafl to be horizontally arranged. Two lines of 
timber, plank or balk, were then ranged along the 
two sides of the shall, to serve as fulcra, and two 
lines of men with handspikes, attended by others 
ready with chocks or pieces of timber of different 
thickness, to be inserted under the shafl for the pur- 
pose of keeping the elevation of the smaller end, 
effected by the handspikes, and distributing the pres- 
sure so equally as not to risk the accidents which 
would otherwise be inevitable with this very fragile 
substance. In proportion as elevation was thus gra- 
dually obtained for the smaller end, the space below 
was filled with rammed earth, and the same process 
was repeated with the parallel balks of timber, hand- 
spikes, and chocks ; the small end gradually rising at 
each successive step, the wall behind increasing in 
height, and an inclined plane of solid earth gradually 
increasing its angle with the horizon until it equalled 
that at which solid earth could with safety be em- 
ployed ; when the force required being proportionally 
diniinished, timber alone was employed for its eleva- 
tion. Finally, a scaffolding of timber was erected. 
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emlmtdng three ^^s of the pedestal, aitd tieoAf 
equal to the ultimate hdght of the obdisk ; ropes 
were apphed to the summit of the shaift, in such di? 
pections as to steady and check it ; handspikes gave 
the requisite impetus, until it felt the power of the 
ropes, and was ultimatdy and sa^y lodged in its 
^tallow jeeeptade." 

Colonel Waiffl, fearing the hole in the top of the 
pedestal might not be aeenrately hoflzontal, o^red 
the engineer the use of a spirit levd ; but though he 
admired the contrivance, he did not Hke to venture 
on a new method. By droppii^ water on the sur^e 
he aseertsaned by its modon that some parts wer% 
higher than others, and accordingly the surface was 
again worked till it was a perfect level, and a drop of 
water would stand sffl on any part of it. 

" Hie whole c^eMsk received a very fair degree of" 
pdish 4rom eorundum. A piece of plank is over^ 
spread with -the sort of cement used for setting sword* 
Uades in their handles ; wMie this substance is still 
liquid, it is mixed and powdered over with pidverized 
corundum (reduced to a coarse or fine sand, according 
to the purpose for which it is intended) ftnd left to dry 
in the sun. 'Riese pianks, weighted over, are t^en 
used like the dabs of the stone-polisher in England.** 

Hie granite piHars in the King's library, British 
Museum, are each composed of one piece of Scotch 
granite, to which a very fine p<^^ has been given, 
fully equal to that of any specimen of Egypdan 
art. The columns were at first smoothed in die 
common way, by rubbing them wifti stones, and then 
the final ponsh was efiected by means of emery and 
putty-powder. The obelisk in front of the Vatican 
Was erected by Fontana, the architect of Sixtas V., in 
a very difitsrent way from the simple method just 
descrA3ed, and by the aid of the most complicate 
ai^ wendeifiil machinery t .. . 
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Arprint of the Sieringapatam obelisk is ^ven in the 
volume of the Edinburgh Transactions referred to, 
from which we may fprm a pretty good idea of the 
eflfect it produces. The plinth and pedestal are in the 
genuine simple Egyptian style, resembling those of 
Cleopatra's Needle ; but, from being enclosed in an 
iron- railing, the lower parts are somewhat obscured, 
and the general effect is injured. The obelisk ap- 
pears, also, to taper rather too much towards the 
upper part, when compared with those in the Roman 
capital. 

Pliny tells us a story, which would probably imply 
.that he supposed the obeHsks of Thebes were raised 
by machinery, in rather a more expeditious way than 
, what we have just transcribed. " A king," he says, 
" fearing that the machines might not support an 
obeUsk that he wished to raise, fastened his son to the 
top of it, in order that the additional risk which the 
workmen were exposed to, might secure the safety of 
his favourite obelisk." 

During the occupation of Egypt by the Ptolemies 
it is not likely they would neglect any opportunity of 
employing so striking an architectural ornament as an 
obelisk, for the decoration of the new city of Alexan- 
dria, and other places which they might embellish. 
Accordingly, we find that (in addition to the two obe- 
lisks still remaining at Alexandria, which must have 
been removed by the Ptolemies from some antient tem- 
ple to their present position) another is mentioned 
as having been erected by Ptolemaeus Philadelphus 
at Alexandria. The passage of Pliny, which we are 
going to paraphrase, is somewhat obscure, according 
to the manner of this careless compiler. "* Ptolemaeus 
Philadelphus erected at Alexandria an obelisk 80 
cubits high, which King Nectanebus had cut clean 

* Book xxxvi. chap» 9* 
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4Hit*^; but it oost tnu<^ mor^ labour toleite the 
mass of stone to its place of destinatioii and set k up, 
than it did to cut it out. Some say It was brougnt 
down the river in a vessel by the architect Satyrus ; hvtt 
CalHxenus (Caltistratus, in some editions) says it was 
done by ^oBoix in the following ammier, A can^l was 
dug from the river to the place whei^ the obe^k lay, 
and two boats were placed dde by side and filled widi 
pieces of stone of the same material as the obefisk. 
These pieces were in the shaipe of a brick, and a foot in 
length (or cubical pieces^ each side measuring one foot)', 
so that the proportion between tSie quahtity of matter 
in the obelisk and that held by the boats coidd be dele«^ 
mined. The two boats were loaded to twice 1^ weight 
of the obelisk, in order that they might go under it, its 
two ends resting on the two sides of the canaL Tlien, 
as the pieces of stcme were taken out, the boats of 
course rose together, and atlaM supported the obelisk, 
and carried it off. Six euch obelisks were cut out of 
the same mountain [he means the grsffiite quarries 
near Syene], and the ardiiteet received a present of 
fifty tdents. B ut this obdisk was placed act Amnoe by 
the above-mentioned king, as a testimony of alfTectioh 
to his sister, and wife Arsinoe. Ttiis obelisk beii^ 
inconvenient to the naval station was brought to the 
Forum at Rome, by a certain Maximus, a prefect of 
Egypt, who cut off the t^, intending to add « gilded 
one ; but this was never done.** 

Pliny first of all says that this obelisk was placed al 
Alexandria, and then he says it was erected at Arsinoe. 
Probably the obelisk erected at Arsinoe was one of 
the six which he mentions. The Arsinoe must have 
been the town on the site of Suez, aft the top of thp 
western arm of the Red Sea, and on the canal that 
communicated with the Pelusiae branch ; al; least the 

♦ « Or had wt «Dd left without sculptures." 
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mmikua at a dockryavd, m naval stadon, rdnd^rs it 
more likely to be this town thai^ the Arsinoe near the 
lake Moeris^ though the latter also stood on a canal, 
by which it oommimieated. with the river. But the 
whoie difficulty may perhaps be best removed by 
readiB^ * Arsinoee>* in the passage of Pliny, instead 
of Araittoe. The Aranoeoa would then be a plaee 
iQ Alexandria dedicated to Arsinoe. From this e»- 
tiaat we see idso thai Miai^imus int^oded to ornament 
Ym obelisk somewhat in the style of Uiat which Abd* 
aQatif mpr at Heliopohs^ with the copper cap. 
. BeEatB we proceed to speak more particulaiiy of 
tbfc obelisks BOW in £uiope, we shall describe some 
of these in Egypt, about whieh we happen to possess 
tb» beafc information. Mr. Burton, in his Exeerpta, 
has givea very dear drawings of the hieroglyphics 
on several of the obelisks now in Egypt. Those 
ttiat mark the site of the andent city of Tanis, the 
Zoan of the Scriptures, are aU lying cm the ground^, 
a«d can tiieve^re be easily examined, except on the 
under side. The obeMsk of San (Tanis), given in his 
36(h plate, ha^two of its sides represei^ed. The di- 
menmoiei' the base line and tlie perpendicular altitude 
of the pyrasBidal top seem to be very nearly the same* 
One Ibee ef this pyramidal top has sculptures on it, 
part of which have been erased. The other face has 
Heme ki tiie drawing. A series of h^ro^yphics, be* 
ginning at ih» to|i of the diaft with Uie crowned 
hank, run down to the base : they are not bounded, 
as hi the ease in some obelisks^ by a longitudinal 
^*roove or deep*ci]^ liue on each side. The sculp- 
tores on eadi £u:e of t^ obelisk agree in very few 
pBjrtioiilats* ^cept in both having the crowned hawk, 
aa just described, uid the pnenomen and name of 
King Ramses. The prsenomen occurs first, beginning 
from the lop of the obdisk, and is fbttowed by the 
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name Ramses, with the gOose and solar disk initer^' 
posed between the two cartouches. Examples of this 
goose and disk may be seen on several of the monu- 
ments of the Museum : the symbols signify, accord- 
ing to M. Champollion, " Son of the Sun." The 
praenomen occurs again near the bottom of the shaft 
The horizontal dimensions of each side of the base 
and top of the shafl are, respectively, as 39 and 28. 
We are not able to tell from the drawing, as it is un- 
accompanied with any description, whether it is two 
opposite sides, or two adjacent sides of the obelisk, 
that Mr. Burton has represented. The dimensions 
of the two sides seem to differ a little at the base, ' 
while at the top they appear to agree. This obelisk 
is in its proportions more pleasing to the eye than 
many others, being neither too slight nor too stunted. 

Mr. Burton has given a drawing of three sides of • 
another obelisk at San, which has a bit of the pointed 
pyramidal top slightly damaged, and is also broken in 
its lower part. The faces of the pyramidal apex have • 
sculptures on them ; and each side of the shaft has 
for its decoration at the top, the crowned hawk. The 
sculpture is in very good style. Behind the hawk is 
a solar disk or globe, with the regal serpent sus- 
pended from it, and at the same time raising its front ' 
boldly, as we see on the royal tiara. The crux an- 
sata^ or tau, with the circle attached to the top, is 
suspended from the middle part of the serpent. The 
sculptures on the three sides only agree in having the 
praenomen and name of King Riunses represented 
exactly as on the other obeHsk. The dimensions of 
the three sides of this obelisk are the same in the 
drawing, from which we may, perhaps, conclude that 
the measurement of all the sides of the obelisk is 
uniform. 

It has sometimes been asserted that the camel is 
not found on the monuments of Egypt, and argu^ 
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m^nts have been derived from this supposed fact to 
show that the animal coald not have been used in 
Africa before the Arab conquest of Egypt. But Hot * 
to mention the evidence of Scripture as to the Camel 
being familiar to the Egyptians as a beast of burden, 
we may add that it is represented on the obelisks of 
Luxor, and, we believe, also on these two obelisks of 
San. We are not, however, quite sure, because the 
neck is rather short, only a part of it being drawn. 
But on the fragment of another obelisk at San, of 
which Mr. Burton has also given a drawing (pi. 40), 
the long neck of the animal, with its head, is most dis^ 
tinctly seen, and cannot be mistaken. This fragment 
also contains the name of King Ramses, an appella- 
tion perpetuated on the durable stone from the north- 
em extremity of Egypt to the remotest monuments of 
Nubia. That one monarch should in his life-time com- 
plete so many great works is hardly credible, and we 
may therefore, perhaps, assign them to different indivi- 
duals, notwithstanding the agreement in the praenomen 
or title. But this inquiry is more suitable for another 
place. We may remark, however, that as this name of 
Ramses belongs to the earliest history of Egypt, which 
assumes anything like an authentic shape, it tends to 
prove the high antiquity of Tanis, which we know, 
from the sacred records, to have t existed in the time 
of Moses. And if the origin of Tanis belongs to this 
remote epoch, what are we to say of the antiquity of 
Thebes? It must certainly be referred to a still 
more distant date ; unless we suppose, which seems 
a supposition altogether without foundation, that the 
granite of Syene was transported to the Delta to 

* Gen. xii. 16. — We may remark that the camel was at least 
well known to the European Greeks as early asB.c. 480, many 
of these animals having been taken after the battle of Piatara. 
Herod, ix. 81. 

t Numbers, ziit. 22« 
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lonn obelisks and temples, before it was Hsed to 6tr 
Q(»rate places mudi nearer, and to which it could be 
conveyed with one-tenth of the trouble. 

We have already spoken in our ^neral description, 
(^ the obdisk of Heliopolis, probably one of the most 
Tenerable monuments of antiquity that the auti^it 
land of Mieraim possesses; but one about which 
there is oonsiderable discrepancy in the accounts o£ 
travellers. Mr. Burton has given a drawing of tMs 
also, but ve cannot determine from it whether or not 
the four sides of the obelisk ane equal. The angles, 
according to Niebuhr, stand S.S.E., N.N.W., E.N.E., 
W.S.W. The base of the pyramidal top somevdiat 
exceeds the perpendicular height of that member of 
the obelisk, whidi we believe to be a diaracteristic 
mark of the older specimens. The length of the shaft, 
according to Mr. Burton s scdLe, is* about 61 feet, and 
the width of ^e bottom of it about 6^ £eet. The 
pedestal we believe <for authorities <Uffer) is entirely 
covered with earth. We cannot undertake to slate 
the width of the pyramidal base which ternnnates the 
aliall of the obelisk. The 'faces of the pyramid are 
without sculptures; and the first in order on the 
obeli^, beginning at ihe top, is the hawk without a 
crown. Except where some lew erasures prevent us 
l&om seeing the sculptures, it may be observed that 
tiiey are exactly the same on all the four sides of the 
obcdisk. There is however an omission, aj^arendy 
accidental, of a smaU group oi four figures on cme 
of the faces, which has caused all the sculptures 
below it to be raised above the height occupied by 

* Pococke, p. 23 : "Hound by the quadrant it was 67J feet 
kigb. This obeUflk is € feet wide to the north and south, and' 6 
fi^eC 4 inches to the east and west ; and it is discoloured by the 
WAtar (the annual inundatioa) to the height of near 7 feet. It is 
well preserved, except that on the west side it is scaled nway for 
»bout 15 feet high/' 
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the correspcmding fl^r^s cm Che dfhef three ^es. 
This did not escape the ohservatioii of the acearate 
Norden *. Each face of this obelisk has three cap- 
touches, in the following order from top to bottdm— * 
a praenomen not yet understood, a name read Osor- 
tasen, and the praenomen repeated. 

M. Champollion assigns this king- to the twenty- 
third dynasty of Manethon, making him the same as 
his Osorthos, and thus limiting the age of this obelisk 
to about the tenth century before our era ; but this 
is at least doubtfht. The same name occitrs on 
several Egyptian monuments at Paris, and also on a 
sculptured stone in the Faioum, which Mr. Burton 
has copied. 

According to Norden, the hieroglyphics, though 
inferior to those of the obelisks of JLuxor, are still 
well executed, and Hasselquist pronounces the sculp- 
tured birds to be so well cut that it is very easy to 
point out the originals in nature. This is of some 
importance in helping us to fix the probable antiquity 
of this obehsk. The sculptures show an early age, 
probably one before that in which the palace of 
Luxor was finished. Of the obelisk of HeliopoHs 
Hasselquist says, *' f At Matarie (Heliopolis) is an 
obelisk, the finest in Egypt. I could not have be- 
lieved that natural history couM be so useful in tm.U 
ters of antiquity as I found it here. An ornithologist 
can determine at the first glance to what genus those 
birds belong which the antient Egyptians have sculp- 
tured. I recognized the screech-owl (jstrix)^ which 
stood abo?e at the top of the obelisk ; a kind of snipe 

* " I have represented the southern side of this obelisk, be- 
cauTO it is the best preserved. The other sides are alike, ex» 
cepting that of the north, where ther6 is a fmall diflference."..^ 
<* The bottom of the obelisk on the east^ aide is almost entirely 
ruined." 

t Hasselquist, Reise nach Palastina herausgegeben von Carl 
Lian^us, Rostock^ 1762. 
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(scolopax) ; a grill vogel* (pluvialis)^ was the best 
likeness ; a duck (anas) ; and what I thought most 
worthy of notice, and than which I recognized none 
more readily, the stork {Ardea ibis alba), in the very 
attitude in which he may now be seen on the plains 
of Egypt, with upraised neck and drooping tail." 

Mr. Burton's accurate drawing furnishes an admi- 
rable comment on the remarks of Hasselquist The 
owl at the top is the bird commonly called a hawk ; 
but it is more probably a species of owl. The small 
bird, which Hasselquist calls a snipe, constantly ap- 
pears on the monuments, and is frequently repeated 
on those of the Museum. 

The duck or goose (anas), for it may be called 
either, is beautifully delineated on the obelisk ; but 
the stork is executed with a fidelity and spirit truly 
admirable — we mean in Mr. Burton's drawing: in 
the French engraving (v. 26) the execution of these 
birds is very inferior. A group of three storks orna- 
ments each face of the obelisk, standing directly under 
the name of the king Osortasen. 

The obelisk now standing a few miles from Medi- 
net el Faioum is described by Pococke (L 59), and 
we have a drawing of two sides of it in Mr. Burton's 
Excerpta. It is remarkable for having a circular top, 
in this respect bearing some resemblance to the obelisk 
of Axum. Each of the two narrower faces begins with 
the crowned hawk at the top, which is followed by a 
series of vertical sculptures exactly the same on both 
sides, till we come to a cartouche containing a prae- 
nomen the same as that on the obelisk of Heliopolis. 
Below the praenomen there is a discrepancy in the 
figures which occupy equal spaces on the two sides ; 
one equal space containing nine figures, and the 
other seven, which are all different. Below these 

* * GrilUvoger is a German word ; but what it means, in this 
instance, we cannot venture to say. 
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spaces, tfaey ttgM ^ee ti^ Within atkfs figtKPe of Hftf 
loTrestpart, as given in Mr. Bttrton's di^wing. There 
is only visible the single caitonche which we ha^ 
mentioned, the rest probably being vftum out. 

The following is Poeocke's description : •* ♦! went 
from Faionm, about three mites to the sotith-west, t0 
a very particular obelisk of a red granite, called 
Akmeed Bijige, or the pillat of BiQige (BitHg ae-* 
cording to Vansleb), from the tillage of B§igc near it* 
It is ot the figure represented in the twenty-second 
plate, measuring 4 feet 2 inches on th^ north side, 
and 6 feet 6 inches on the easl. It is 48 f^ high, 
each side of it divided by lines into three columns, 
that in the middle being a fool wide. I observed 
the manner in which the hieroglyphics are disposed ;* 
abote these are four stories of meri, sis on each Kne, 
18 inches high, most of them having hawks' headS» 
and the high cap ; below, it is divid^ taito fottrteenr 
eohimns of hieroglyphics ; and the top is cut dowir 
in the middle about 3 inches from north to south as, 
in the draught." There is hardly any resemblance 
nt all between the miserabte sketch which Pococke 
has given of this obelisk ami Mr. Burton's drawing. 
As to the top, there is none at all in Pococke's 
sketch: in Mr. Burton^s view it is bounded like tt 
semicircle. 

** The obelisk,'" liays Pococke, " is mtich decayed 
all round, for ten feet high, btrt mostly on the south 
inde ; the west side is almost entirefy defkced ; and at 
the S.W. and S.E. comei^ it is much broten fot 
about 20 feet high ; atid the whofcr is very foul on 
account of the birds that sit upon the top df it ; so 
that it would have been difficult to have taken off the 
hieroglyphics." 

Vansleb, who saw this obelisk in l&f2, informs ud 
thai it stands on thegrocmd without « pedestal, which 
* Pbcoclte« u 5f» 

2o8 
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we <Bn hardly credit. According to him the top is 
formed in a ridge-shape (en dos d'd,ne). ** On the 
south fece, which is one of the broadest, there are — 
first, three rows of figures, men and women, holding 
Qne another by the hand. Under these three rows, 
are fourteen rows of hieroglyphical characters, of the 
size of the finger, which are read from top to bottom ; 
each row is separated firom the other which is next to 
it by a line drawn between them the whole length of 
the obelisk; so that this obelisk is, without doubt, 
one of the most curious. On each of the smaller 
sides there is only a single row of characters, of mo- 
derate size, which are still very beautifiil and clear. 
Time has nearly effaced the figures, firom the middle 
of the column to its base.*' 

Mr. Burton's drawing has no description accompar 
nying it, which circumstance, added to the discrepan- 
cies of travellers, renders its interpretation somewhat 
difficult. Indeed, neither Pococke's wretched sketch of 
the obelis]^, nor his description, agree at all with the 
more accurate drawing. Mr. B. has represented, appa- 
rently, three si^es of the obelisk, one of which must be 
the south side, which Vansleb describes. But instead 
of three rows of figures, there are five, one above an- 
other, not mere men and women, as the traveller sup- 
poses, but the usual representations of kings making 
offerings to hawk-headed deities, &c. There are six of 
these figures, as Pococke correcUy states, in each row. 
Over the tvo centre figures of the highest row are two 
cartouches^ exactly the same as those on the obelisk of 
HeliopoUs ; the cartouches are repeated over the two 
centre figures of each of the lower rows. This obe- 
lisk, then, must be of the same date as that of Heli- 
opolis, and the work of the same king, Osortasen. It 
is rather curious that the two centre figures of the 
hi^est row, over the heads of which the cartouches 
stand, are two figures without caps. But in each of 
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the four lower rows, the two central figures, over 
which the cartouches stand, have the royal cap on 
their heads ; the right-hand figure in each row is the 
same, being a king with the high cap. llie left- 
hand figure of the two central ones is also a king, 
with his back turned to the back of the other : he alM) 
has a high cap, but of a different form, like that of 
the Museum colossus. No. S. 

Under the lowest row are fourteen narrow spaces, 
bounded on each side by vertical lines, which are no 
doubt those which Vansleb describes. No hierogly- 
phics are marked here in Mr. B/s drawing; but, 
instead of them, a number of cross-marks, intended 
probably to indicate that the figures are erased and 
indistinct . This larger side of the obelisk terminates, as 
usual, in a horizontal line, in the central part of which 
there is a circular groove, running down the face of 
the obelisk fi-om the top to the distance of not quite 
two feet. But this does not appear to be a cut right 
down into the stone, as Pococke describes it. The two 
smaller sides terminate at the top, as we have already 
said, in a circular line, which we presume is continued 
all along the summit of the obelisk, so that the crown- 
ing part of it must resemble a cylinder cut in two 
by a plane passing through its axis. 

It would require more space than our narrow limits 
allow, to describe the obelisks of Luxor; for each 
obelisk, with its numerous sculptures, would furnish 
matter both for long description and much discussion. 
We refer to the drawings in the great French work. 

There is one obelisk in Africa, far beyond the 
ordinary limits of the kingdom of the Pharaohs, which 
deserves a short notice. 

At Axiun, in Abyssinia (lat. 14® 60, there is, in 
addition to a small plain obelisk, a larger one, 60 
feet high, made of a single block of granite. " * All 
* Salt, p. 404. 
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its ontaments," says Mr. Salt, ** arc very boldRy 
reKevied, which, together with the hollow space run- 
ning up the centre, and the patera at the top, give a 
lightness and elegance to the whole form that is 
probably unrivalled. Several other obelisks lie broken 
on the ground, at no great distance, one of which is 
of still larger dimensions." We dissent from the 
traveller in his admiration of this obelisk, which is by 
no means improved by the Greek ornaments added 
to the t(». In Mr. Salt's plan of Axum (Lord Va- 
lentia's Travels, vol. iii. p. 82) we see, on the south 
mdt of the town, one plain obelisk standing, and four- 
teen more near it, marked as fallen obelisks. Other 
fallen obelisks are indicated in the plan as lying on the 
north side of the town, some of which have been care- 
fully sculptured, while others have had no decorations. 
The large obelisk * just described is still in its original 
position, standing near a large daroo-tree (p. 87), as 
it is represented in the plate in Lord Valentia's work. 
Mr. SaR remarks, in his * Voyage to Abyssinia,' that 
he has no corrections to make in this print ; but that, 
oiting to a slight mistake in the engraver, the patera 
on the top of the obelisk is delineated in Lord Va- 
lentia's woric as rather pointed, whereas it ought to be 
round. 

This Abyssinian obelisk stands on a base consisting 
of three pMnths (accorcBng to the view) ; and on one 
side, near the bottom of the obelisk, something like 
a doorway seems to be marked out. The wbole is 
ornamented with indifferent sculptures, not hierogly- 
plhics. There is also a Greek inscription at Axum, 
supposed to be about the date a.d. 300, from which, 

* In Mr. Salt's ' Voyage to Abyssinia,' which was his second 
visit, the height of this obelisk is reduced from 80 feet, the dimen- 
sicms stated in Lord Valentia's Travels, to 60 fecit, whieh is a con- 
siderable deductiop from the irst estimate. N» neotioa 19 mada 
of the mode in which the obelisk was measured, and the height of 
it may still be very iacorrectly givea. 
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supported by other evidence, we may infer that 
these obelisks were raised by Greeks, who spread 
themselves along the waters of the Nile even as 
far as this remote spot, and probably commmiicated 
their language to the petty chieilains of those coun- 
tries with whom they might become connected by 
commerce and intermarriage. 

It has been generally supposed that there are no 
traces of obelisks south of the first cataracts, with 
the exception of the Axumite obelisks described by 
Salt and Lord Valentia, which undoubtedly belong 
to a period posterior to the Ptolemaic age. Bruce, 
indeed, speaks of some fragments near Chendi ; and 
Riippel describes one more particularly which he saw 
at Jebel Barkal. This obelisk is 5 feet high, made 
of granite, and ornamented with hieroglyphics. It 
stands within a small quadrangular enclosure formed 
by a strong wall. 

It appears not improbable that the absence of large 
obelisks in Nubia may be owing to the impossibility 
of conveying such enormous masses of granite up the 
river from the quarries of Syene. There are granite 
quarries indeed in Nubia, on the east side of the river, 
opposite the little island of Tumbus, which furnished 
the materials for the two colossi on the island of Argo. 
Whether these quarries could supply, like those of 
Syene, blocks large enough for colossi and obelisks of 
such dimensions as those of Thebes, we are not able 
to learn from the statement of Ruppel. 

There is another obelisk beyond the limits of Egypt, 
in the wastes of Arabia Petraea. Near the wells of 
Nahasb, about seventy miles S.S.E. from Suez, on a 
hill which covers one of the old copper-mines of this 
district, Ruppel found a small obelisk of sandstone, 
8 feet long, lying on the ground. The three sides 
which were exposed to the atmosphere had lost their 
sculptures, but the fourth, which from its position was 
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protected, contained hieroglyphics, which appeared 
bearttiful as far as he could examine them. 

Niebahr (pi. 36) has given a drawing of two faces 
of each of two obelisks which he saw at Cairo. The 
reason why he did not draw all the faces will be cleai* 
from his own account : — " In plate 36 I have repre- 
sented part of the Pharaonic writing on two smalf 
broken obelisks. The piece (No. 1) is of black marble, 
and is now the door-sill of a mosque in the castle of 
Cairo. Some of the figures are remarkable for being 
considerably raised in a sunk frame (intaglios) . The 
second fragment is of granite, and is now a door- 
step in a house near Kantared-siedid. It is 5^ feet 
long. On this also are some figures, sunk deep 
like the others, but raised in the centre." In the 
French translation of Niebuhr's Travels three figures 
particularly are marked as being deep intaglios. Po- 
cocke * also says, " In the castle of Cairo I saw a 
piece of a small obelisk of black marble, with hiero- 
glyphics on it, made use of* as the sill of a window ; 
it is about 8 feet long and 18 inches square." The 
" black marble obelisk," described by Niebuhr, is one 
of those now in the Museum (No. 70), and as he has 
given a copy of the two sides which he saw, we have 
an opportunity, which but rarely happens, of testing 
with our own eyes the accuracy of a traveller's ob- 
servation. Those who are acquainted with the cha- 
racter of the elder Niebuhr will have no difficulty in 
believing that his copy of the obelisk, though by no 
means the work of a skilful draughtsman, is minutely 
exact, with the exception of one or two very unim^ 
portant particulars. Audit is no small degree of praise 
to have copied with such accuracy the sculptures on 
a monument of comparatively little importance, when 
the copier had not the smallest reason for supposing 
that the original and his copy would ever be con- 
♦ p. 33, 
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fronted in one of the capitals of Europe. Sudi fidelity 
in a little matter may teach us how to value Niebuhr'a 
evidence in others of more importance. 

This obelisk (see p. 51) has been broken into two 
unequal pieces, which are now united, and the whole 
stands on a small block of stone. The lower part is 
quite complete, which is evident from there being, on 
all the four faces, a vacant space about 10^ inches in 
length, between the base and the first series of sculp- 
tures. 

The fallowing are some of the dimensions :r— 

Width of east side, as the obelisk now staads, ft. in. 

measured along the base, about. • ,15^ 
North side ditto . . . • . 1 41- 

Height, about 8 l| 

Horizontal measure of east side at the distance 

of 4 ft. 6 in. from the base • • . i 2-f 

A« the higher part of the obelisk is fractured 
wiequally, the height which we have given is only 
exact for a portion of the northern face, which is one 
of those copied by Niebuhr. His drawing shows 
that the obelisk has lost a few inches in some parts of 
the top dnce it left Cairo ; probably when it was ex- 
tricated from its imprisonment in the door or window. 
This northern face contains, in the highest part, a 
csartouche now only half entire, which we presume to 
be a prflBUomen or title. Immediately under it we 
see the usual symbol of the goose and disk, followed 
by another cartouche containing the name. Both 
tiiiese cartouches are repeated on the opposite sides, 
and in the same position ; but they do not occur again 
©n any part of this obehsk. All the figures on the 
ftmr sides are contained between two longitudinal 
grooves running up the faces of the obelisk, and 
leaving a broad smooth space between them and the 
edges of the column. 

The sculptures on the north and south faces are 
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not in all respects the same ; yet they differ in very 
few particulars. The same may be said of the east 
and west sides, which, however, differ a good deal 
from the other two. 

On the east and west sides we have, among other 
sculptures, an obelisk represented apparently of such 
proportions as the column on which it is cut. The 
two-horned * serpent is often repeated. But the best 
specimens of intaglio figures on this obeUsk are the 
birds, which indeed are generally deUneated on' 
Egyptian monuments with a surprising degree of 
accuracy and spirit. One which Niebuhr has marked 
as a fine example of deep intaglio is the goose on 
the north face, to which we may add the Ibis on 
the same side. But the finest specimen of all is a 
bird on the south side, in very deep intaglio: it 
appears to be a kind of pewit. The neck is rounded 
with great skill, by giving the central parts of it a 
convex form of considerable curvature; while the 
shadow cast by one of the edges, formed by the plain 
surface and the vertical incision in the stone, added 
to the shadow cast by the rounded part on the other 
deep incision, give a beautiful relief to the lighter and 
higher parts. The eye, the wings, and the feathers 
of the tail, are also beautifully raised. Altogether this 
bird, both for outline and attitude, is the finest speci- 
men of sculpture on this obelisk, and perhaps in the 
Egyptian Museum. 

The other obelisk (No. 5), which is placed opposite 
to the one just described, is, also entire from the base 
upwards, for the reasons already given. It is not 
quite so easy to measure it, owing to its being more 
damaged than the other ; .but we beheve the dimen- 
sions of the base are the same as those of No. 70, or 
they differ so little as not to be detected by our mode of 
measurement. It appears to have been broken into 
* See Herod, ii. 74. 
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foiir pieces which are now united, but the sculptures ' 
and the whole surface are less complete than those of 
No. 70, owing to the rougher usage which it has 
experienced. 

It has the same cartouches as those found on the 
other obelisk ; but here they have been cut on all the 
four faces instead of being confined to two sides. 
The figure of an obelisk is found sculptured on two 
opposite faces of this column also ; and many of the 
sculptures are the same as those of the more perfect 
column ; but in others there is considerable difference, 
both in the arrangement of the figures. and in the in- 
dividual representation. These two obelisks, we may ' 
conjecture, from their general agreement in materia), 
dimensions, and in the proper names, were placed in 
front of some small propylon — an opinion not at all 
inconsistent with the fact of many discrepancies in the 
detail of their ornaments; for it was quite in the 
Egyptian style to vary their decorations. The sis- 
trum, an Egyptian instrument occasionally mentioned 
by Roman writers, and well known to students from - 
drawings, is represented on these obelisks. It is 
formed of two parallel longitudinal bars, united at the 
lower part in one piece that serves for a handle. 
Cross pieces, three or four in number, disposed in 
parallel lines and at right angles to the two long 
pieces, were so disposed as to move backwards 
and forwards when shaken, and to make a rattling 
noise. 

It is curious that the proper name found on these 
two obelisks is the same as that which is so often 
repeated, on the Alexandrine Sarcophagus (No. 6), 
where we see also occasionally, though less frequently, 
the same prsenomen as on these two columns. 

The obelisk which Pococke describes must be one 
of the two specimens now in the Museum ; and jmto- 
bably it may be the same which Niebuhr saw, not* 
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i^nthstaiMyiig die diff^reAee m Htmr ac6MBt»8flt to thd 
place whkh it fimnerly ooeupied in the casUe ot 
Cairo* 

Both the Cairo obelisks, now in the Mnsemit^ sm 
engraved in the Fueneh wo^k (v. pL^l, 22) witkom- 
siderable aoGuraey) but the exoelletice of tiie birds ir 
hwrdly attained. On the east £m;6 of the obelisk, 
No. 5, near the base, there are twe heads, windi in 
the Freneh engraving are Ukmw of a sheep witiieat 
horns. It is difficult to say what the annuals are; 
probably they mgy be sheep's heads^ but certainly 
the Freneh copy is very unUk« whal wt; aB» on the 
obeUsk. 

Our limito do not aUow us to describe minvlely i£ 
the obelisks that now exist either enthne or in ftBg^ 
mente; which, however^ wov^ be a canoos inquary, 
as it would show the prodigious number of nm^ 
monuments in antient times^ imd that the Gie^s asid 
Romans imitated Uieae as well as other spechnenB of 
EgypUan art The obelisks at Catana in Sidly, for 
instence, are probably not genuine Egyptian work. 

One obelisk exists in Franee. It stands at Ades> 
in the public place> where it was erected in I67<$, 
having been found in sonw gard^is near the Rhone. 
There is no record of the time when it was broo^ 
to France, but it would s^pear a probable coDJectnie 
that it had lain up to 1676, just in the postdcm in 
which it was landed fit>m the ship^< 

" The obelisk of Aries is the only monument of 
this kind in Fr«mce. Its history is not exaetiy known. 
The material is oriental granite : the height is 52 
(French) feet, the base has 7 feet chameterr and tiie 
lyhde is of a single piece. It was fbind m the gar- 
dens of a private individual near the walls of the 
city, which are but a short distance fimm the Rhone. 

* CorrMpondeaoe d^Httioife N&turciile, par' F, J> BucfaoZ| 
FttWy 177^ v«U iii. p.. W, qwvted by Zoig*. 
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Sfc littd fmiM^ Mmained here ever siace it vrm 
landed, whidi «tt0t ha^e been near seventeen cen- 
turies ago, v^hout ever having been af>pMed to the 
IMn^poee ^or wtneh it ^as intended. It was qmte 
buried in the ground, and only the pemt was a Uttle 
%arcu We learn from the iewn archives <^t Charles 
IX,, 'when he was onoe pasdng throu^^he citj, 
ordered 4fae ebdisk to be dug oot in order to be re- 
-laeved, but ^m was not done. Afterwards the 
'taihabllants of Aries raised it in honour of Louis 
XIV., in oae af the pul:^ places, with pompous 
inseriptions #n t^ 'four faees of its pedestal. They 
have placed at its apex a globe representkigthe earth, 
iMid iftiove it a sun, which is a real device {une vraie 
-devise) without any iBS(»iption. The base of the 
obdisk is well secmred, ^md no expense has been 
•ipared either for its ornament or its preservation. It 
was erected in 1^7^. This obelisk came from Egypt 
like ihose at Rome. It has no hieroglyphics on it, 
«iid probably the Romims^brought it from Egypt, in- 
tendkig to erect it in honour of some of thdr 
^nperovs." 

There are also two obelisks at Constantinople. 
One, «. monolith, which stands in the hippodrome, or 
Atmeidan, 4s about &0 €set high, according to the 
most probable acieounts, though some writers make 
it much more, ft stands on a pedestal, from 8 to 10 
4eet high. This obeli^ is said to have been erected 
t>y the Emperor Theodosius. It is thus described by 
Anderson: — 

** Xn the midst of the Atmeidan is to bee seen 
reused upon four dice of fine metcJ, a very ^ire 
pyramid of mingled stone, all of one piece, 50 cubits 
h^, carved with hermcall letters; resembling the 
Agulia of Rome. Its foot is double : in the first 
"fbundation, which is two cubits high, is curved the 
maimer and the way ttiey 4ook to set up this pyramid 
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or obelisk; in the second foundatioii, which is four 
cubits high, are carved the tyrants conquered by 
Theodosius, who bring presents and render obedience 
on every side to the said Emperor, he also being 
carved in the midst/' 

The number of sculptures is small consideriag the 
magnitude of the stone. A single vertical row runs 
down each side, beginning with the hawk, and the 
figures are arranged somewhat like those on the Ma- 
huti obelisk of Rome. But there may have been 
others also about the base, which is much damaged. 
Niebuhr has examined this monument perhaps more 
carefully than any other traveller. 

" *It is well known that in the Atmeidan or Hip- 
podrome of Constantinople, there is an obelisk, also a 
high column of masonry, and a triple serpent mu- 
tilated. The figures on the pedestal of the obelisk, 
as well as the Greek inscription, of which a part only 
is now visible (the rest being covered by the earth), 
have, already been spoken of in other books. But 
no person has yet given a copy of the hieroglyphics. 
At last I succeeded in copying all that are on the 
obelisk." 

Niebuhr has given a plate of the sculptures on the 
four sides pf this obelisk ; and, if his delineation is at 
all exact, the style clearly indicates the workmanship 
to belong to a period later than that of the Pamphihan, 
and other pseudo-obelisks at Rome. The crowned 
hawk appears on the upper part of each of the four 
faces, but it does not occupy the highest place on the 
shaft, being surmounted by another group of figures, 
representing a divinity seated and receiving adora- 
tion. The perpendicular height of the pyramidal top 
exceeds the width of the base. Sculptures are visible 
on two of the faces ; from the third something ap- 
pears to h^ve been erased, and the fourth seems to 
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innre bo setrfptisres at aM. Tfaott is oidf a single 
■caatojiefee cm each pf tiie four mdes of tlie obelisk, 
and each cithern oGCi:qpies a difiecient elevation. Thes% 
cartouches c(^t|ua eadb six ^ui:es, of which the first 
four are the same nU through, and the rejooaining two 
different in 9)1 ihft cartouches ; ^iiov^ it is probable 
that they are intended to signify the sanie prsenomen 
.or title of a king. There can be lifttle doubt that 4his 
obelisk is a miserable attempt to imitate the ^great a^d 
g^jouine works of an earlier age. 

" Pwl of tjie base of the Theodosian obc^sk," say« 
Hobhouse*, " is hidden in the ground, so that the 
fDurtJi and 4fUi ^pe of the jiDsci^tion, which reqord 
the joame of the praetor during whose year it was 
xaise4 i^ the reign of Theodosius the elder, and th^ 
tinjije employed m its erection, are no longer visible.'' 

The following is the inscription to which IJpbhouse 
alludes, recording tp the copies made by ithe old trar 
Tellers :— 

. D^ffidliS'^fiittiidain donlms parara sereois 
SmeoB etcatin^ufi palmam portare tyianiHS 
Omnia Tbeudogb cedunt-soboUqae perenu 
T«r iws flic yictus ego domitusque <iiebiM, 
^u^ice sub Pto^Iq superas elatue ed a9nu. 
** 1 was «nce uowttHn^ to obey imperial masters ; 
but was ordered to bear the foka after (to com^ 
me^orate the victory over) the ,destructi<m fof ty- 
rants. AU things yield to Theudosius and his ever- 
dtuing offspring. Tlius i inras oonquered and subdued 
in thirty days, and elevated towards the sky in the 
piw^ship of Produs.'' 

This obelisk was {Nrobabiy bFOught to <i)eHstan- 
tinople some tim^ before it was erected, and la^ on 

* Trav;els,&c.p. ^1. » 

f " g'^tw^tiif" ^bi^^l ewdepUy tee *^ ©xtwsUa/' 
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the ground till Theodosius set It up ; yet the Greek 
inscription, on another side of the base, seems to 
speak of Theodosius raising it again : — 

' * »/«»« TtTfm9tXiV(»f »ti X^^* Jctifitivav &X^^ 
ftuMft itvewrn^ett StvU^tts fianXt^ 
vXfAn^Mf n^fxXw Siri»i»Xsr«, Km rUat jfrrn 

" The four-sided column, a weight continually lying 
on the ground. King Theudosius alone having ven- 
tured to raise, gave his orders to Proclus ; and, great 
as the column is, it was erected in thirty-two suns 
(days)." 

The word (avaa-rrjaaC) which we have simply 
rendered to " raise," ought, in its strict acceptation, 
to be rendered to " set up again ;" but it is rather 
hazardous to insist on the exact and critical discrimi- 
nation of Greek words belonging to the epoch of 
King Theodosius. If the obelisk really had fallen 
down, the wonder is that it was not broken. 

There is another obelisk at Constantinople, about 
35 feet long, which, in 1550, was lying on the 
ground, and was purchased by Antonio Prioli, a Ve- 
netian, who intended to take it home to decorate one 
of the public places of his native city. It is probable 
he never accomplished his purpose, as we have no 
account of any obelisk at Venice, and there is now 
one at Constantinople, standing in the Sultan s gar- 
dens, on the most northern eminence. It is of granite 
of Syene, with sculptures upon it, and not much less 
than that in the Hippodrome. If this is the same 
obeh'sk, it must have been erected since Prioli's pur- 
chase, nearly on the same spot on which it was then 
lying. 

* This inscription wa? first published by Gyllius, who visited 
Constantinople before the middle of the sixteenth century*— <r 
Topograph. Constantinop.. Lugdun. 1562. ii. cap. ii. 
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' In the middle* of the Hippodrome, at Constanti- 
nople, there is a kind of pyramid, constructed of pieces 
of stone, and called by the old topographers the ^' co- 
lossus structilis," which formerly has been covered 
with plates of copper, as we learn from the Greek 
inscription on its base. The pieces of copper were 
fastened toe^ether by iron pins, which were secured 
by lead ; the holes in the stone are still visible. This 
colossus is higher than: the obelisk f. The pedestal is 
a block of marble, 7 feet 2 inches high ; and in 
width 10 J feet. To the base are three steps, alto- 
gether 4 feet 2 inches high. 

- The following is the Greek inscription on the base 
of the colossus, as it is called : — . 

re TtT^KftXw^av Setvfcet rSv fAiret^fteav 
XZ^^V ^^ot^* Keavff-reivrnos vu* ^iffcrorns 

M^tTrrev uov^yu rns tr»>Jeti ^w^fets' 
i yet^ xoXoffffos ^oiftQof ry iv 'r^*'PtihMj 
x«u ;^aA.X0f ovt»s ^eifc^of i^r/v ivfieth. 

" This four-sided wonder among lofty things, 
which through time had sustained much injury, Con- 
stantinus, now our master, the son of Romanus, the 
glory of the monarchy, repaired in such a way as to 
make it superior to what it originally was. The 
colossus at Rhodes was a stupendous object; and 
this copper colossus is a wonder here." 

This obelisk, according to P. Bellonius, had its 
copper plates gilded, so as to appear of gold. It 
seems difficult to make out whether it is really a 
pyramid or an obelisk. Hobhouse calls it a " marble 

* Gyllius, Consta«tinopoleos Topographia, quoted by Zogga. 

f '^ The last measurement makes it 94 feet high." — Hobhouse^ 
p. 952. 

X 6v *VuiAOL^»s. Bandurius {mper. Orient, torn. i. p. 181. << Cajus 
filius est Romanus.'* 
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pyramid ;" but Zo^gSL dearly takes it to be aa obdisk, 
as it really must be, if it has a base such as is described. 
Pococke found a sin^lar kind of obelisk in Asia 
Minor: — ^ Setting out from Nice, and trayeUing 
on the north side oi the lake, in about four hours we 
came to an obeHsk, about a mile to the north of k. 
The people call it Besh-tashy or the Five-stones, be- 
cause it consists only of that number. It is of grey 
marble, and of a singular kind ; for it is triangular, and 
stands on a base and pedestal 6 feet 9 inches square, 
and about 11 feet high. There is an inscription oa 
the south side of it, from which one may conclude 
that k was erected as a sepulchral monument, pro- 
bably to some great citizen of Nioe*.** Pococke does 
not give the height ; but Zoega conjectures, from the 
plate, that it is about 45 feet 

* r KAI2I0S ^lAISKOS T KA2SIOT ASKAHniGAOTOY 

TI02 ZH2A2 £TH nr.-— Fococke; vol. ii. pt. 2, f. ] 23. 
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Chapter XV. 

ROMAN OBELISKS. 

There are now, we believe, twelve obelisks of dif- 
ferent dimensions at Rome, which were originally 
erected under the emperors. Augustus set the feshion 
of transporting these huge blocks to the Imperial 
capital, in which he was followed by some of his suc- 
cessors as late as the time of Constantine, and even 
later. During the calamities of the city these obelisks 
were thrown down, broken in pieces, and much dis- 
figured both by fire and the hand of the barbarian 
destroyer. Sixtus V. and Pius VI. have been the 
chief restorers of these wonderful works of antient art. 
The highest Roman obeUsk is that now called the 
Lateranejise di S. Giovanni Later ano, which stands 
before the north portico of theLateran church, where 
it was placed a. d. 1588, in the pontificate of Sixtus 
the Fifth. It is placed, like the other obelisks of 
Rome, on a pedestal entirely unsuitable to the sim- 
plicity of its form*. Instead of the three quadran- 
gular stones forming so many steps, surmounted by 
a simple block, as in the obelisk now standing at 
Alexandria, we have at Rome a pedestal cut into so 
many parts and of so great elevation, that the eye 
dwells more on the elaborate support of the obelisk 
than on the thing itself The cornices too with which 
some of these pedestals are furnished are another un- 
sightly object. Add to this the crosses and other 
ornaments with which the Roman obelisks are sur- 
mounted, (that of the St. Peter s obelisk is about 18 feet 

♦ The obelisl^ on the Mopte Citorio is an exception. 
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4 inches,) and we may readily conceive how much of 
the real effect is destroyed by these modem additions. 
This Lateran* obelisk, the largest of all the 
Roman obelisks, and perhaps the largest in the world, 
is the same which the Emperor Constantius erected 
in the Circus Maximus. MercaU) who carefully mea- 
sured it when lying on the ground, says it was 
broken into three pieces. The whole length of tha 
three parts was 148 Roman palms, but the base 
of the lowest part was so much damaged that it 
was necessary to take off four palms before it 
could be safely set on its pedestal; this reduces the 
length of the shaft to 144 palms, or 105 feet 7 inches 
English. The whole height, with the pedestal and 
ornaments of the top, is about 150 feet. The «ides of 
the obelisk are not all of equal breadth. The width of 
the north and south sides (as they now stand) at the 
base is 9 feet 8 J inches ; the width of the same sides 
below the pyramidal top is 6 feet 9^^ inches. The 
two other sides are at the base and top respectively 
9 feet and 5 feet 8 inches. Therefore the circum- 
ference at the base is about 37 feet 6 inches, at the 
top about 24 feet 10 inches. The solid contents are 
15,129 cubic palms, or 5960 cubic feet, in round num- 
bers : the weight is about 440 tons t* The western 
face of this Lateran obelisk is not quite plane^ but 

* Zo^ga, de Obeliscia, sec. li. cliap. .1. For the position ef 
tbefte obelUks the reader may consult ihe plans of Antient aad 
Modern Rome, published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 

+ This is probably only a very rough approximatiou. The 
15,129 cubic palms are given by Zot^a, but we do oot know Kow 
the obelisk was measured, or how the specific gravity of the &te&e 
was estimated. By taking the mean of the measures at the two 
ends, and estimating the length of the shaft at 100 feet (deducting 
the 5 feet 7 inches for the pyramidal top), and taking the weight 
<i( a cubic foot of red Egyptian granite at 165.4 lbs. avoirdupois^ 
we find the weight to be about 445 tons in round numbers, in its 
present state.J 
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sliglitly co&VBX^. The pyramidal finish al the top 
also has a small convexity on each of the four inde%. 
The same is the case in ^e Flaminian obelisk, but 
i» mare observable in the smaller ones, the Mahn*- 
tean and Medicean obelisks. From thi» we might 
be led ii& infer that the original form of the top of an 
ob«iisk Was conical, and thaA of the shaft cyiindricaL 

Besides the four pahns which were cut off fiom 
tlte baBe of ^e Lateran obeli^ (which is clearly shown 
by the mtrtUated state of the sculptures on tibat por- 
ikfBr of the sui^e), the lower parts, particularij 
about ^im angles, are somewhat damaged. Domenick 
Fontana i^stored these angles from the fragments of 
the obelisk's base, and disfigured them by an unsuo* 
c^ss&l attempt to cut new %ure» in the Egyptian 
st^lef. The junctures of the three parts also show 
S0me marks oi the edges having been broken, while 
the surfece of the obeUsk distinctly exhibits traces a( 
fire, whieb however have done the sculptures no 
gKat injury. 

This obelisk is of Syene granite, and of a ookmf 
rather paler than that of the other Roman obelisks 
(except the Minervean, erected by Alexander VIL 
1 067}, but the redness of the stone and its density are 
greater than in Italian granite. The whole obelisk 
from the base to the very pointed top is covered with 
exquisite sculptures, equal to those on the Augustean 

* U^&eo tmya this ia the case with the Luxor dbelisks, and 
that it has been done desTgaedly, in order that, according to the laws 
of optics, the surface might appear plane. We are not acquainted 
with the law alluded to. 

f ** The Sallustian obeKsk has been broken and joined inac 
curately. A similar restitution has been rather better executed at 
one c&rue# of the Lateran obelisk, as I observed in the course of 
a few weeks that I passed at Rome in the summer of 1821 : 
the block of granite that has been employed still exhibits some 
words of a Latin inscription turned upside down, but not effaced.*' 
•—Dr. Yoniic^ 
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obelisks, and superior to those on the other obeliskiS 
at Rome. 

It was Constantine, the Mher of Constantius, who 
first moved this obelisk from Heliopolis to Alexan- 
dria. The son* was urged by his flatterers to vie 
with the glories of Augustus* achievements, who had 
brought two obelisks from Heliopolis, and to finish ■ 
the work which his l&ther had left incomplete. A 
ship was built to convey the obelisk to Rome : the 
number of rowers employed was three hundred. The . 
immense mass arrived in safety on the banks of the 
Tiber, and was conveyed on low cars or rollers t» 
through the gate of Ostia and the public fish-pond 
(piscinam pubUcam), into the Circus Maximus. 

" X All that now remained to be done was to set it . 
up, which they hardly expected to accomplish. Large 
beams of wood were planted upright, and raised to a 
dangerous height : they seemed like a forest of ma- . 
chinery. Long thick ropes were attached to the 
wood -work, which had th^ appearance of a number 
of threads, veiling the sky with a kind of close net- 
ting. To these ropes the mountain-mass, covered, 
with its profusion of sculptured ornaments, was at- 
tached, and being gradually raised up into the air,, 
and for some time actually suspended, was at last 
placed in the receptacle prepared for it, by the exer- 
tions of many thousand men. 

"A brazen sphere, covered with plates of gold, was 
placed on the top, which, being soon after damaged 
by lightning and consequently taken away, was re- 
placed by a figure of a flame, also made of brass, 
covered with gold leaf, intended to represent a blazing 
fire." 

We may collect from this description that the obe- 

* Ammian.Marcellinus, xvii. 4. 

t * Chamuicis,* Ammian.Mtrcell. 

I Ammian. Marceil. The original is not very clear. 
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lisk was raised by a similar laborious process to that 
by which Fohtana elevated the obelisks of Sixtus V. 

This * is the obelisk that is supposed to contain the 
inscription which was translated into Greek by a per- 
son called Hermapion, of whom we know nothing 
more ; but it is not an improbable conjecture that he 
was an Egyptian priest who understood Greek, like 
Manethon, mentioned above. As this obelisk origin- 
ally stood at Hehopolis, we might naturally infer that 
the name or symbol of the sun would appear on it, 
which is the case. The original inscription is con- 
tained in six vertical lines (called arixoi by the 
Greek translator), which probably occupied two ad- 
jacent sides of the obelisk. The inscriptions would 
be repeated respectively on the opposite sides. 

The first part of this inscription, which is on the 
south side, as this : — 

** This says Helios (the sun) to King Rhamestes ; 
we have given to thee all the world to reign over 
with joy — thee whom Helios loves and Apollo: the 
strong truth-loving son of Heron, born of the gods» 
the founder (icr/ffri/v) of the world whom Helios has 
chosen, strong in war. King Rhamestes, to whom the 
whole earth is subdued with strength and courage : 
King Rhamestes of eternal life." 

Second inscription : — 

" Apollo the strong, he who stands upon truth, the 
lord of the diadem, who possesses Egypt in glory, 
who has adorned the city of the sun, and founded 
(icTiWs) the rest of the world, and has greatly ho- 

* It would seem to be either this Lateran obelisk, or the Fla- 
miaian obelisk that contains the original text of Hermapion. 
Zoigga decides in favour of the latter, and ChampoUion against 
both. ChampoUion does not allow that any existing Roman obe-, 
lisk contains the original of Hermapion's Greek text. He also 
remarks that the Lateran obelisk belongs to Thouthmosis, and 
that the Flaminian contains the names of two princes. — ^Pr^cis^ 
p. 187. 

VOL. I. 2 I 
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riotit-^ the gods estftblkhfed in the city of HfelidSi 
whom Hfellos loves/* 

Third idscription t— * 

" Apollo the iiiighty, the blslzirig son 6f Helios, 
whom Helios hsts chosen, ahd Ares the valiant has 
favoured ; whose good things last for ever, whom Am- 
nion loves ; who fills the temple of the Phoenil with 
good things, to whom the gods have given length of 
fife ; Apollo the mighty, the son of Heron, to Rha- 
mestes the king of the world, who has protected 
Egypt by conquering foreigners ; whom Helios loves, 
to whom the gods have given long Hfe, the lord of 
the world, Rhamestes of eternal life * 

Fourth inscription : — 

" Helios, the great god, the lord of the heaven, 1 have 
given to thee life frfee fi^om sorrow, Apollo the m%hty, 
the lord of the diadem, the incomparable, to #hom the 
lord of Egypt has erected statues in this royal town, 
and hafl adorned thedty of Helios, and Helios hiitiself, 
tiie lord of the heavens. He has cotnpleted his noble 
work, the son of Helios, the everlivittg Mng/* 

Fifth inscripti<Mi :— 

" Helios, the lord of the heavens : to King Rha« 
mestes have I given might and power ; whom Apollo 
loves, the lord of the times, whom tt e|)h8Bstns the 
father of the gods has chosen through AreS, the hOble 
king ; the son of tielios, by Helios beloved." 

Sixth mscription : — 

" The great god of the city of Helios, the heavenly, 
Apollo the mighty, the son of Heron, whom Hehos 
loves, whom the gods honour, who rules the whole 
esrth, whom Helios chose, the king mighty through 
Ares, whom Ammon loves ; and the bright burning 
king for ever." 

Pliny says, ** * The sculptures and representations 
which we see on the ob^isks are EgypUaa ^harac- 
* xxx?i. 8, 9. 
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tfirp/' and he ad48, with r^spcpt tq th^ t^vp l^rg»i pm^f 
at Rome ip hjs time — oae i^ the CampHs Mf^rtius, 
the pther ia the great Circus— '" th^ ii^scriptions qx\ 
them contmn the interpretation of the laws of nature, 
th^ results of the philosophy of the Egyptiaup." 

1?he translation of I:}^ripapion will serve as a sp^^ 
pifnen of the philpsophy to be got from obelisks ; but 
th^ inscription is not without its valu^ in o^hl^r poipts 
pf view*. It records the triumphs of Rao^s^is over a 
fpreign race, and therefore to a certain extent agrees 
with tjie pompous ipscriptipp which pne of the Theban 
priests read to Germanicps froip the ^nti^pt monp-* 
ments of Thebes, apd probabjy from the pbeliskp, 
(Tacjt. Annal. ii. 60.) " This qity onciB copt^p^ 
700,pDp fighting n^en, at the he^d of whom kfpg 
Ehamses cpnqpered Iiiby^, Ethiopia, the MedeSj.thp 
persiap, the Bactrian find j^bjs Scythian ; his empirp 
comprised alsp the country of the Syrian^, and thp 
Armenians with their neighbours the Cappadpcians | 
and e&^^nded tp the we^t as far as the waters th^ w^h 
the coasts of Bjthypia and Lycia, &c.'' The tributp 
that epch nation pi^yed in gold, silver, armour, 
horses, ivqry, perfuni^yy, corp, ^n^ oth^r things, wa« 
ftlsp feoprded pp this monument of dppbtful vef^city.] 
. Thp three mpst complete obelisks at (Ipme in 
point of sculpture, are the Lateran, ipiftmiuiap, 9nd 
that >vhiqh Pius VJ. erected in front pf ^he Curia 
ippocentiansi' pn the Monte Citqrio. The figures 
Hbout the base and top, which are the largest, are 
also the best eipeputed. The style of the sculpture is 
similar to that of the Museum obelisks, the outlines 
pf the figures being determined by incisions in the 
stone, sometimes to the depth of nearly one inch and 
a half. In these the figure rises sometimes rounded 
to a small elevatipn,. and sometimes nearly as high as 

_ *C0mp%r«, for exarpple, the third inscription with w)iat 
Herod.; ti. 73, says of the Pbcenix. 
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the plane surfiioe, the whole of which has been highly 
polished with emery, or some similar kind of fine dust: 
the deeper sunk figures seem to have been finished 
by the chisel only, being left without any polish*. 

The second obelisk in size, is that which C. 
Cffisarf erected in the Vatican Circus. It was 
removed by Fontana, the architect of Sixtus V., to 
its present position in firpnt of St Peter's, and was 
the first of the four which this enterprising pontiff re- 
stored. It has no hieroglyphics upon it, and, if we 
believe Pliny, was cut by Nuncoreus, the son of Sesos* 
tris, who corresponds to the Pheros of Herodotus. 
It seems to have been broken in antient times J, and 
to have lost part of its length ; yet it 'is still 83 feet 2 
inches liigh (without the modem ornament at the top), 
of which six feet belong to the pyramkial apex. Each 
side is said to be of equal width, being at the base 8 
^t 10 inches, and under the pyramid about 5 feet 
11 inches. It appears, however, that there are great 
discrepancies about the dimensions of this obelisk, 
which induce Zoega to conclude that a more exact 
measurement is necessary, and might serve to esta- 
blish the feet of this being one of the obelisks of 
Pheros or not§. It is not, however, easy to measure 
the obelisk at present. The whole height, with the 
pedestal and cross at the summit, is about 132 feet. 

* This style of sculpture has been called by the Italiaus Dis- 
temperatura, from the protection it aflfords against the weather. 

f *' There is a third obelisk at Rome on the Vatican (he had 
just mentioned the two removed to Rome by Augustus), in the 
Circus of C. Cffisar Caligula, and Nero — made in imitation of that 
which Nuncoreus, son of Sesostris, caused to be cut. There re- 
mains another of the same kind 100 cubits high, which he dedi- 
cated to the sun, after recovering from his blindness." Plin.xxxvi. 
11. The words after Nero to the end of the first sentence, are 
undoubtedly corrupt. 

X Pliny, xxxvi. 11. But see Hardoin's Pliny. 
* $ He erected twO; each 100 cubits or 150 Greek feet hiirb.— 
H^rod.ii.lU. 
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> Tl^'ilan^Bian obeljsk (Flaminio del pepofo) is 
in size n^xt to the Vaticap. This was one of the tvfrp 
pbelisks that Augustus transported to Rome, and 
erected in thp Qreat Circus, " The obelisk," says 
piiny, " whifih Divi^ Augustus erected }\i the Circus 
Magnus, was cut out of the quarry by l^i^g Sem- 
^leserteus*, in whose jpeign Pythagoras visited Egypt. 
It is 1 25f feet high besides its pedestal." It ponsists 
pf three part^, which altogether, according to Mer- 
eati's measurements, msU&e up 110 Hqman palms, but 
3 palms were put off from the lower part before it 
was ppt in its present position ; which will reduce 
the height of the shaft to about 78 feet 5 inches. 
The sides are of unequal ^dth, those pn the north 
and south, which correspond, are 7 feet JO inchea 
at the base, and 4 feet 10 inches at the top. The 
other two at the same positions respectively are, at 
the base* 6 feet 11 inches and 4 feet 1 inch. Tbe 
northern facp of this obelisk shows n^arks of damage 
from Are, bi(t the other sides are uninjured. 

The fourth obelisk in size, is that which Augustus 
set up as a sun-dial in the C^^mpus Martins. We are 
enabled to identify it with certainty by means of the 
fqllowing inscription, cut on the two sides oi the 
pedestal, which formerly faced the east and ^Bt, 

IMP. CAESAR. DIVI. F. 
AVGVSTVS 

^NTIFEX^MAXIMVS. 

IMP. XU. COS. :J^i. TRIB. POT. XIV. 

AEGYPTO. IN. POTESTATEM 

POPVLI; ROMANI. REDACTA 

SQI.I. DONVM. DEDIT. 

* This, like all the Egyptian names of Pliny^ is corrupted. 
Pythagoras visited Egypt iQ the reign of Amasis, if ever he went 
there. 

2x3 
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" The Imperator Caesar, son of the deified Julius, 
Augustus, Chief Pontiff, Imperator for the 12th time, 
Consul for the 11th, holding Tribunician power for 
the 14 th time, upon Egypt being reduced into sub- 
jection to the Roman people, presented this obelisk 
as an offering to the Sun." 

There is the same inscription on the corresponding 
sides of the Flaminian obelisk, which formerly stood 
in the Circus Maximus. The obelisk of the Campus 
Martius was placed in its present position on the 
Monte Citorio, in the 18th year of Pius VI., having 
been got out of the ground and the rubbish wherein 
it was buried, in the year 1748, and during the pon- 
tificate of Benedict XIV. by Zabaglia*. It is about 
71 feet 5 J inches English in length, according to 
Stuart's measurement. The perpendicular height of 
the pyramidal top is 5 feet 1%^ inches. The south 
and north bases of the pyramid measure respectively 
4 feet 1 1| inches ; the east and west, 5 feet l-r^ir 
inches. The eastern and western sides of the base of 
the shafl measure each 8 feet Tiftrir inches. The bases 
on the north and south side Stuart could not niea- 
sure on account of the corrosion of the material. 
The whole height of this obeUsk with its pedestal is 
about 110 feet. This obelisk of the Campus was found 
broken into four pieces, the lowest of which was so 
injured by fire, that it was necessary to substitute in 
its place another block of the same size ; the sculp- 
tures are also damaged on the remaining parts. 

The pyramidal top of this obelisk is a real pyra- 
mid, being bounded by right Unes and plane surfaces. 
Its height, which is about the same as the width of 
the base, is said to produce a more pleasing effect 
than the top of the Lateran obeUsk, the height of 
the pyramidal top in this latter surpassing the width 
of the base by about one-third ; while the Vatican 
* Biograph. Universelle ; — Zabaglia. 
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appears too blunted, the hei^t there being one-fourth 
less than the width of the base. This obelisk in fact 
is pronounced to be the most beautiful of all now ex- 
isting at Rome, both for the proportion of the parts 
and the colour of the material. 

Zoega (pi. 1) has given three faces of the Obelis- 
cus Campensis : nearly the whole of the sculptures on 
one side, the west, are erased. Immediately beneath 
the base of the pyramidal top we have the crowned 
hawks, a pair on each side, with a serpent behind each 
attached to a globe. There are only two varieties of 
cartouches, one containing the praenomen, the other 
the name. The representation of an obeHsk is cut on 
one face. 

Plate 2 contains the sculptures of three faces of the 
pyramidal top, where we see a sphinx vnthout a 
beard reclining on an altar. The arms of the sphinx, 
which are human arms, are ivrong placed ; that which 
is the left ought to be the right, and the right arm 
ought to be transferred to the left side. 

On the south face the god Rt5, the sun, with the 
hawk's head, is seated opposite to the reclining 
sphinx ; on the east face, Osiris is seated opposite to 
the same figure. The vertical angle of the pyramidal 
faces contains the winged scarabaeus sacer, with a large 
disk almost touching the two curved extremities of 
his wings. 

Plate 8 is a view of this same obelisk, which stands 
on a pedestal, and that pedestal on three plinths,— 
on the pedestal is the following inscription : — 

'*Pius VI. Pont. Max. Obeliscum RegisSesostridisa C. Ceesaro 
Augusto horarum indicem in Campu statutuin quern ignis vi et 
temporuin vetusiate corruptum Benedictus XIV. P. M. ex aggesta 
humo aiDolitum reliquerat squalore detcrso cultuque addito urbi 
coeloque restituit Anno M.DCCXCII sacri principatus ejus 
XVili." 

•* This obelisk of King Sesostris, once erected as a 
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IH0eriQg mupi^ l^th from tim^ and the aq^ion pf firie, 
was taken out of the fubbish by Pope B^i^e^ict X\Y. 
Pdus VJ,, aftef repairing and bi»awtifying the obelisk, 
removed it from the place where Benedict had left iU 
and ^^^ placed it on a pf^destal, in th^ year 1792, 
mid the 18tlJ of his pontificate.- 

The whole h^ght of the shafl as it now stands pa 
lis pedestal is 1 1 f^U The ped^tal itself is 39 feet ; 
a height ntpst disprpportionate tp that of the shaft, 
when compa^ with the proportions of thp AlaLan- 
drin^ obelisk. 

Zoega'splatft shows the ball on the tpp, surmounted 
by an acute pyramidal kind of spike, which forin^ 
an odd contrast with the genuine simple tefvninatjon 
of an {Egyptian obelisk. 

We have a shpft notice q( this obelisk in Pliny*, 
yfhoi describes it a^ being 116| Roman feet in heights 
and fiirther tells us that it was turned into a sun-Sial 
in the time of Augustus, 

This is translated from Har4>in'a edition :^- 

** The deified Augustus made a new and woiiderful 
use of the obelisk which is in the Campps, for ob- 
serving the shadows of the sun and the length of the 
days aP4 nights. He laid down a stone pavement so 
proportioned to the height of the obelisk, that at thp 
sixth hour (mid-day) at the winter solstice, the shadow 
of the obelisk should cmneide with 4he pavement ; 
and so that it should gradually and daily decrease 
along certain lipea (made of metal and let into the 
stone), and again increase, — a thing well worthy of 
attention, and displaying an inventive genius in the 
mathematician or astronomer. He added a gilded 
sphere to the summit of the obelisk, in order that by 
means of it the shadow might be collected in itself, 
as the apex of the obelisk produced one that was ill 
' f wckvi. |0. 
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defined. The principle, as they say, was taken from 
obserratiob of the human head/* We are only trans- 
lating the passage : its exact explanation we leave to 
others. 

*' This being observed or used for thirty years does 
not now denote the truth, either because the sun's 
course has undergone variation, and that of the hea- 
vens also,* or because the whole earth has been to 
some extent disturbed from its centre, which, as I have 
been informed, has been detected in other places also, 
or from the gnomon losing its position, owing to earth- 
quakes ; or finally from the whole mass sinking from 
the inundations of the Tiber, — though it is said that 
a deep foundation was laid in the ground proportionate 
to the height of the mass that was to rest on it." 

We learn from this that the stone pavement was 
graduated so as to mark the limits of the sun's rising, 
meridian, and setting, for each day in the year. The 
spaces between rising and setting might probably 
be divided into twelve parts by observation. 

Pliny in the preceding chapter informs us that this 
obelisk, which we know to have come from Heliopolis, 
was the work of King Sesostris. It is not very easy to 
see how Pliny could know anything about the matter ; 
and it is very unlikely that he would have taken the 
trouble to consult those who alone could, by any pos- 
sibility, have a chance of knowing the truth-7-the 
priests of Egypt. According to the alphabetic value 
of those Egyptian symbols, which are now generaUy 
admitted to be determined, this obelisk bears the name 
of Psammitichus, written in exactly the same charac- 
ters as on the fiieze (No. 4) in the British Museum. 
But there is a difference in one of the three symbols 
which constitute the praenomen of Psammitichus on 
the obelisk, and Psammitichus on the frieze. Hence 
M. ChampoUion considers the Psammitichus of our 
frieze to be the son of Nedho, and he calls him 
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P6ammtklH}]» the aeoond. Pot Necbq*s ^r W40 
palled Ps^mmU or Pwmmuthis, npt PiJ^mmitichus; 
ftnd for the present we are disposed to believe that the 
single difference of one character out of three in tbP 
prmnonoen or ti^le, is not decisive as to any difference 
m the person* Proper names oilen vary in the mode 
of alphabetic expression, and why may not this be 
the case ^ith the pranoniens also, pccasiqnaUy? 
^Mt the fact is, there is no Ps^^mmitiqhus, the grand- 
son of a Psammitichus. The second Psammitichu^i 
if theri^ wa? one, belonged tp a Uter date * 

^^[e have ^aid nothing s^bout the Barberini obelisk, 
f^ it b^ been genemlly called, \yhiqh is undoubtedly 
not a work pf the best age of Egyptian art. Thip 
we believe is the obelisk no^ called AurelianP deUa 
Passeggiatai whiqh waa erected ^y Piu§ VJJ. in 1822, 
on the Mont^ Pincip. Th^ {K^uiptHres are arranged 
4n double vertical columns on each side* and are of 
very indifferent execution. On one fap^ we observe 
the crocodile or li^rd* as on the Alexandrine pbelisk. 
There £^re four cartouches on one side, which we will 
pall No. i ; on No. 3 thgre are two empty ea«- 
tpnc^es, ^nd one on No. 2 — placed tcansverpely 
instead of vertic^ly. On No. 4, near the base pf the 
pyramidal top, there is ^ cartpuche placed before a king 
wjtp is making m offering to the god Pkre^ the iun, 
.|yho is seated* Jn this cartouche M- CbampolUon 
re^ the name of Hadrianus Caesar, of all the Homan 
emperors the greatest friend of Egypt, and the true^ 
•lover of her singular arts and religion. To cpn&rm 
tl^e eppch of this obelisk, the name pf Sabina, the 
emperpr's wifi^, and that of Antinons, hie favourite, 
^re also read on this monument 

Th@ Pamphilian obelisk is of the same clasg : it 
^^ntaios on it the name of the emperor Doautiaiit» 

*Dk)d. Sic.ziv.«ap.35. 

t QI»«^Pf ?r4cU, p, m, P» W* 
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as treH US thftt of his fkihef, ^tid shoW§ Inbst dis- 
tinctly ill the style of its sctilpttiies thie d^liii^ c^f 
Egyptian art. 

The MInervean obelisk TtraS fbttud Avt^ng tiki 
ruins of the Iseiinl^ iii the Campus Martitis. The 
perpendicular lieig;ht is about 16 or 17 feet. Of all the 
Roman obelisks this has the greatest inclination df its 
sides. The pyramidal top is bounded by right lines. 
The sculptutie is of inferior art, and it is doubtful 
whether it be Egyptiian or Roman. The* superficies 
are not well polished, and the pyramidal top is Without 
sculptures. The remaining part has one colunln of 
hierogl3rphics on each side, bounded on both sides by 
a vertical incision, ending sLt ^e top in a plough^ 
formed sceptre. On each column the hawk ocCUprtes 
the first place. 

Besides the obelisks now stditditig at Rome, othets 
Which cannot be found are mentioned by writers of 
the 16th and 17th centuries; while tariotw firag- 
metlts which still exist, or lately existed in differeht 
paH» of the city, ilttest the nuniber of works bfthis 
kind Which once adOmed the imperial capital, and the 
devastations of barbarians both foreign and domestic. 

But besides Rome, other Itjllian cities were adortied 
with the spoils of Egypt, or with ittiitiitions of' 
genuine obelisks. There is one at Benevento, which 
M. ChampoUion has proved to belong to the Ireign Of 
Domitiati, to which epoch, or to one even later its 
sculptures * alone would induce Us to assign it. The 
small obelisk of the Miiseum Borgia (now at Naples) 
Was fouiid in the ruins of Praeneste in 1791, and with 
die Albani obelisk (now no longer at Rome), fbrmed 
probably the ortiaments to the entrance of somfe 
toiaH temple. The sculpturcj independent of other 
evidence, marks a Roman epochs probably as kte as 
that of the Barberini obelii^4 

• See Zoegai p» 644^ 
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This Borgia obelisk is the Umer part of a small one^ 
as Zoega infers, because the hieroglyphical characteis 
and the vertical lines are not carried down to the 
bottom, but a space is left without sculptures. Also 
the base of the shaft is somewhat contracted up to 
the height of half a palm, or 4.4 inches, in order that 
it might be fixed in the stylobates or plinth*; for this 
was the way in which the Egyptians secured the 
shaft. Zoega believed the sculptures to be Egyptian. 

There are two obelisks at Florence, one of which 
is the smallest known. How or when it came to 
Florence nobody can tell. It is made of dark-coloured 
granite, and does not quite reach the height of 8* 
palms, or 5 feet 10 inches : the top of the pyramid, 
and some small part of the base is gone. The 
sculptures are ill cut, and not after the intaglio 
fashion, but little more than outlined. Zoega com- 
pares the outline of the figures, as to execution, with 
the hasty sketches on the integuments of the mum- 
mies, and with the figures on wood or calcareous stone. 

One use of obelisks mentioned by Strabo t is, their 
being placed in the tombs of the kings of Thebes with 
the records of the events of their reigns inscribed 
upon them. These of course must have been small 
obeUsks, something like . the two Museum specimens, 
or even still smaller. But neither Belzoni, who opened 
so many new and magnificent tombs, nor any other 
explorer, as far as we know, has noticed any obelisks 
in these tombs at Thebes, of which Strabo speaks, or 
indeed in any other part of Egypt 

We are incUned to think that Strabo may have been 
mistaken, probably not having entered the tombs him- 
self, and that the origin of his mistake may be pointed 
out by the following remark of Belzoni. In the tomb 

• Hence perhaps Strabo may be supported when he says that 
small obeUsks were placed in the tombs of the kings of Thibet, 
t Strabo, p. 816. 
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which he opened at Thebes, commonly, but not cor- 
rectly, called that of Psammis or Psammuthis, he ob- 
served the hero " *with a plate in the form of an 
£g^tian temple, hung to his neck by a string. It 
contains an obdisk and two deities — one on each side. 
Plates of this kind have been much sought after : few 
have been found, and I have only seen two — one is 
in the British Museum, and the other I was fortunate 
enough to procure from an Arab, who discovered it 
in one of the tombs of the kings in Beban el Mak)ok. 
It is of black basalt." 

Obelisks, as we have seen from numerous in- 
stances, are generally covered with figures of various 
kinds cut deep in the stone, and known by the com- 
mon name of hieroglyphics ; but some obelisks have 
none^ as for example, that in front of St. Peter's, and 
another near the church of Santa Maria Maggiore at 
Rome. Pliny informs us that obelisks were dedicated 
to the smi, and he adds that their form, resembHng a 
ray of the sun, is a proof of this ; and further, that an 
obelisk has a name in the Egyptian language, which 
indkates this fact. Indeed all pyramidal kinds of 
buildings have been considered as emblems of the sun 
and of tire : some also have conjectured that obelisks 
were intended for a kind of dial, but this is disproved 
by the fact of their being found in situations where their 
shadow could not answer such a purpose, not to men- 
tion other objections. Pliny indeed remarks that when 
the obelisk in the Campus Martins was turned into a 
dial, this was an application of it to a new purpose; 
and it required a degree of labour to make it at all 
practically useful, even for a limited period, far beyond 
what we have any reason for supposing the Egyp- 
tians ever took. Those who have paid any attention at 
all to the symbolical language of the antient world, are 
aware what a number of wild conjectures have been 
• P. 244. 
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fltarted bn the origitt df almost every representatioti at 
forw which enters ihto a religions system. This ii 
particularly the caise in the mythology of the Egyp- 
tians, the greatest part of whose pictorial or sculptured 
r^esentations have received a variety of contra-> 
dictory interpretations. The truth would seem to be, 
that as the human mind cannot create forms, it must 
find them in nature, and all it can do is to imitate 
individual types, and to combine them. Hence we 
see that in Egyptian paintings and sculpture nearly 
all the objects are such exact imitations of something 
real, that we can discover the original type ; or if not 
figures of visible objects, they are the representations 
of some mode of existence of certain powers, such as 
they make themselves known by their qualities. Now 
an obelisk is ohe of the simplest of all formi^ : it is 
an unmixed idea, embodied in ah unmited form. 
Whether theti it may be emblematic of the sun's 
piercing rays, and at the same time a symbol of crea- 
tive power, we leave to the judgment of those who are 
Versed iu such matters. 

" * An obelisk,*' says an ahtient writer, " is a very 
rough stone, in the shape Of a kind of land-mark 
or boUndary-stone, rising with a small inclination 
on all sides to a great height In order that it may 
bear some resemblance to a solar ray by a gradual 
diminution of its bulk, it terminates in a prolon-^ 
gation of four faces united in a sharp point. It 
is smoothed with great accuracy. The innumerable 
sculptures cut all over the surface of these masses, 
^hich we call hieroglyphics, had their origin in the 
first rudiments of science, and were sanctioned by 
the remotest antiquity. The Egyptians cut on their 
obelisks many varieties of birds and animals, and 
even sdme that bfelong hot to this world. They 
^ete ihtendcd to commemorate the Vows of Wi^ or 
* Ammlanui^ MarcelUnus, xvii. 
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thei| gratitude to the gods, that the remembrance of 
past events might be more extensively known to 
future ages. For the antient Egyptians did not write, 
as we do now, with a limited and easily acquired 
number of characters expressing every possible idea, 
but with them each symbol expressed a name and a 
word ; and sometimes a single syml^pl conveyed an 
entire and complete sense.'* 

The twelve obelisks pf t^ome are arroiiged below, 
in the order of their modern restitution, and with the 
name of the Pope in whose pontificate they were 
raised*. 

I.-r-Sixtus V. 1586. 

The Vatican, in front of S^. Peter*, where it was 
removed by Pontana from the Vatican Circus. On 
the side facing the church and on the opposite side 
we see the dedication to Augustus and Tiberius, 

ft. in. 
Whole height .,,,,,,. 132 2 
DiUo without base and modern ornaments at 

top, cross, &G. ....... 83 2^ 

Without hieroglyphics, and still entire. 

II.— SixtusV. 1&87. '. . 

In front of the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
erected by Fontana. 

ftt in. 

Whole height 83 9J 

Ditto without base and modern ornaments at 

top, cross, &c * ^^ ^i 

Without hieroglyphics; broken in three pr flfipre places. 

III.— Sixtus V. 1588. 

In front of the St. John Lateran chureh, erected 
by Fontana. 

'^'This list' and classification are partly founded on a synoptical 
view entitled ' Dodici Obelischi Egizj che si osservano rialzati ad 
omamento della citt^ di, Rom& 4)osti secaqdo Tordine della loro 
rilevazione ' ; an4 partly on. Nibby's Quide-Booic of Rome, and 
^oega's worlc l^omt of the dimeqsiops may not bo very exact. 
The dimensions as given in Romau palms an^ Fre^pb m^tr^ by 
various authorities do not always agree* 
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ft. in. 

Whole height . . .* 149 7^ 

Without base, &c 105 7^ 

Hieroglyphics ; broken in three pieces. 
IV.— SixtusV. 1589. . 
Flaminio del popolo, erected by Fontana. 

ft. in. 

Whole height about 116 

Without base, &c about 78 5J 

Hieroglyphics ; broken in three places. 

v.— Innocent X. 1651. 

In the Piazza Navona ; sometimes called the Pam- 
philian obelisk. 

fu in. 

Whole height about 99 

Without base, &c 54 3^? 

Hieroglyphics ; fountain round the base. 
VI.— Alexander VII. 1667. 
Minerveo della Minerva, erected by Bernini. 
This obelisk, with singular bad taste, is placed on 
the back of a horrible elephapt, the work of Bernini. 

ft. in. 

Whole height about 39 7^ 

Without base, &c about 17 0? 

Hieroglyphics. 

VII.— Clement XI. 1711. 

Mahuteo della Rotonda, in front of the Pantheon 
of Agrippa. 

ft. in. 
Whole height ........ 47 8 

Ditto without base, &c. ; • . . . 19 8fP 
Hieroglyphics; probably the pendant of No. 6; 
Fountain round the base. 
VIII.— Pius VI. 1786. 

Quirinale di Monte Cavallo, erected by Antinori. 

ft. in. 

Whole heiglit 94 lU 

Ditto without base, &c 47 8 ? 

No hieroglyphics ; appears broken in two or three 
places.— See Zoega, pi. 6. 
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IX.— Pius Vr. 1789. 

Sallustiano della Trinita di Monte, erected by 
Antinori. 

ft. in. 
Whole height. .,.,,♦.. 99 11 
Ditto without base; &c. .... about 43 6 
Hieroglyphics. — ^Zoega, pi. 7. 

X.— Pius VI. 1792. 
. Cftmpensp di Mfli^te pitoria, by 4«i^iwrii 

ft. in. 

Whole height ,.,1100 

Ditto without base, &c. . . • . • 71 6 

llierpglyphics. — Zoega, p|. 8. 

XI,— Pius VJJ. 1822. 

^ureliano de}la J»asseggi^^, o^ tb§ Mout^ Pi^pio. 

fu [n. 
Whole height . . , 56 74 

Ditto without base, &c. . . . i • .' 30 q| 

Hieroglyphics : this is called by Zpega the Parberini 
obelisk, of which he says, " Hie e Romanis obeliscis 
stdhuc cognitis solus expectat sospitatorem." 

XII.— 1817. 

Private obelisk on the Cceliau Hill, ia thq gs^rdens 
of the Villa Mattei ; hardly wqrth mentioning. It is 
a sn^all fragment of a real obelisk mounted on a piece 
pf modem granite. 

*^* One of the obelisks represented in the cut (p. 64) as 
standing in front of the temple of Luxor, is now arrived at Pa^rts, 
where it is to be erected, as we are informed, on the base of 
Louis XV.'s intended statue, in the Place opposite the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

The word obeii$k is a Greek word {l^xl^Mf), and is a dimi- 
nutive of the word obehn (ifitXos), which Herodotm uses to signify 
ao obelisk. The word obelus {i, ^sXos, fii^og) is properly a sharp- 
pointed ihinffy a skewer, or need/e : Herodotus himself uses it in 
the sense of a skeufer or spit (ii. 41). Hence we may see why 
an obelisk is called in Italian Jguglia, and in French Aiguille. 
(See p. 330.) There is no Egyptian name for obelisk, unless it 
be the word Pyramid, See the chapter on Pyramids, vol. ii. 
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GhAptee XVI. 

STONE QUARRIES. 

We have traced the granite obelisks of Egypt from 
the island rock of PhilaB to the extremity of the 
Delta,, where the' column of Diocletian and the obe- 
lisk of Cleopatra still tower over the ruins of antient' 
Alexandria : we have found them in the metropolis of 
the Ottoman empire, and adorning the public places of 
antient and modern Rome. We will now notice 
more particularly their native quarries. The granite* 
region of Syene extends' from ihe island of Philae along 
the whole line of the cataracts as far as the modem 
town of Assouan, the northern point of Elephantine 
forming its limit in that direction. It extends also 
from east to west, on both sides of the river ; but 
the best specin^ens lie near the stream, and the granite 
loses its beautiful appearance the further we recede 
from the east bank towards the desert. The red 
granite thus occupies only a small space, forming a 
kind of portal or entrance through which the Nile 
bursts into Egypt, forcing its way amidst innumerable 
isolated clifis, consisting of the most beautiful rose- 
coloured granite. This red granite (the Syenite of 
Pliny, but not the Syenite of modern geologists) is 
known by its beautiful colour, the magnitude of its 
crystallized component parts, and its hardness ; owing 
to which latter quality it receives that exquisite polish 
which is observable on some of the Roman obelisks, 
and on the colossal statues of the Museum. The rose- 
coloured feldspath, which sometimes approaches to 
* Ritter. Africa, p. 697, &c. 
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a brick-red, forms about two-thirds of the mass ; the 
intermediate spaces are filled with the sparkling mica 
and the glassy transparent-looking quartz. Horn- 
blend is seldom found mixed with it. 

As the Theban obelisks and mimy other works of 
art were made of this material, it is sometimes called 
*Theban stone (Thebaicus lapis) by Pliny, and also by 
some modem writers ; but this is an improper use of 
the term, and one likely to cause misconceptions as to 
its true locality. In Upper Egypt the dryness of the 
atmosphere, and the general steadiness of the tem- 
perature, have contributed, with the hardness of the 
material, to preserve the polished surfaces of the obe- 
lisks, and their more delicate sculptures, uninjured 
during so many centuries. But those near the sea 
coast, particularly at Alexandria, as we have already 
remarked, have had their surfaces decomposed by the 
action of the moist atmosphere. This effect is also 
partially observable on some granite sarcophagi lying 
in the court of the Museum, while those in the 
Egyptian gallery will certainly preserve their outer 
surfaces much longer, from being never exposed to 
damp or any great change of temperature. 

Near the limits of the red granite are found several 
varieties, occupying a still more limited space, and 
forming a transition series between this and the com- 
mon granite. They differ from the red granite and 
from one another, both in colour, component parts, 
and the magnitude of the component parts, some of 
which are very coarse, and others small and fine. 
We see in the existing specimens of Egyptian sculp- 
ture that they often selected some of these varieties 
in preference to the red-coloured one. There is the 
fine-grained granite; the grey granite, with grey- 
coloured feldspath ; black and white granite, so called 
from the white feldspath and black flakes of mica ; and 

* It 18 true that the name of ' Theban ' once comprehended ait 
the region between Thebes and Syene. See H«rod. ii.28, 
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oriental basalt, so called from the dark homogeneous 
substance which is embedded in large kidney-formed 
pieces in the red-cqloured granite, and owes its origin 
to the prevalence of the particles of mica and horn* 
blend over the feldspath. Occasionally the granite is 
very dark, owing to the abundance of mica. The 
Memnon's head ^of the Museum is composed of one 
piece of granite, which presents different charac 
teristics : the upper part is a iine-grained, rose* 
coloured granite, whil^ the lower part is dark* 
coloured ; and both present a striking contrast with 
the granite material of the colossal head (No. 8) 
opposite to them. 

The stone quarries of Egypt and Nubia show dis- 
tinctly to the present day the mode in which the stones 
were got out, Gau has given a view (plate 9) of those 
of Gartaas. In the face of the rock we observe a 
number of long horizontal lines one above another : 
the vertical distance between any two adjoining lines 
shows the thickness of the piece cut out, while the 
length is very clearly marked in several cases, either 
by the termination of the face of the rock on each 
side, or by a vertical mark on it, extending from one 
horizontal line to the next. Gau remarks *, that the 
stones were taken out of the quarry just in the shape 
and size which they required, and were detached from 
the mass one after another, by means of little wedges 
inserted in holes made on the two faces of the stone f. 
Though this is a slow process, it is economical as fer 
as the material of the rock is concerned, and was em- 
ployed both in the granite quarries of Syene, and in 
those of Carrara, in the time of the Romans. At 
the latter place it is the practice at present to blas^ 
the marble, by which about three fourths of the m* 
terial are wasted. The same process which Gau sup- 
poses to have been employed at Qartaas was used in 
the granite quarries of Syene, The same horizontal 
• • Prefaeet • f ^^^ ^^^ drawing, pU 9. 
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and vertical lines are visible on the f^ce of the rock, from 
which the masses must have been detached (according 
to Denon) either by iron wedges which were struck 
all at once, or by wooden wedges which were 
moistened so as to swell and start the stone from its 
position. All observers in fact agree as to the general 
principle by which the blocks were got out of the 
quarry. The great French work (Antiq. i. pi. 32) 
contains a view of a rock of granite which shows the 
way in which it was worked. 

It might be asked, what became of all the stone 
that was taken out of the excavation of Ipsambul ? 
We are not aware that any traveller has carefully 
examined the vicinity of the temple so far as to as- 
certain whether there are any traces of the enormous 
quantity of rubbish that must have been produced 
by such an excavation. It is not probable that it 
would be carried for, and therefore it may possibly 
be discovered in the vicinity of the temple, unless it 
be buried under the sand. Gau does not allow that any 
of the excavated temples of Nubia and the tombs of 
Egypt were ever used as stone-quarries ; an opinion to 
which were we to assent, it would not be for the reason 
which he gives — ^because they are so regular. There 
can be little doubt that the catacombs of Alexandria 
were quarries ; and they are regular enough. The prac- 
tice of converting subterraneous excavations, which were 
originally nothing more than quarries, into tombs, and 
then decorating and finishing them, is nothing sur- 
prising. Nor do we see any great difficulty in assign- 
ing such an origin to the Nubian excavated temples, 
if we allow them to be tombs. We may still re- 
concile with this notion the theory of excavations 
^ing prior to constructed edifices. The rude and 
simple excavation would be the first step ; the pyra- 
midal building of stone the next ; the materials for 
which might be partly procured by enlarging the 
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Itself might receive decoratioji^ suitable to the tPwt 
of a monarch or a priest. 

The quarry of Gartaas contains a sma^U Egypti^m 
chapel, not of great antiqmty, cut in the rock. G^u's 
drawing shows the doorway, which is in the ordinary 
Egyptian style. Similar doorways are found in tU^ 
face of the sandstone quarries of IJa^jar Selsglehi 
fronting the river, and forming the entrance to the 
long open galleries, which conduct to the extensive 
excavations. In a large quarry on the w§st bank 
of the river (for they lie on both sides), ther^ is 
a small chapel, excavated in the rock, as at Gartaas, 
probably for the use of the workmen. The quarries 
on the east side contain representations, cut in tbp 
stone, of the implements used in quarrying* It is, 
perhaps, npt easy to make out what they are, Twp 
of them appear to be wedges, somewhat differing in 
shape; q.nd another is in form precisely like the 
modern lewis, which is used by masons for raising 
stones. It has a circular top, which might be ^ 
kind of ring, then a horizontal bar or bolt, while the 
lower part is a truncated triangle, with the base 
forming the lowest part of the instrument. We can- 
not tell from the drawing (and probably the origi- 
nal figure on the face of the stone quarries m^j be 
merely an outUne) whether this instrument was made 
up of several parts or not. But even if it were a 
single piece, it cquld be inserted in the stone by imder- 
cutting. If this instrument is not a lewis, we cannot 
imagine what it is. Supposing it to be what we have 
conjectured, this will not prove that this mechanical 
contrivance was known to the antient Egyptians; 
for the Egyptian quarries were worked both under 
the Greeks and Romans. This is clear from the in- 
scriptions, which are both Egyptian, Greek, and 
* H^miltQD, p. 8^. Seeaccopip(Li)]^ingpIales^No.3l« 
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lloltillii, as is also the case itt ihfe (Juairles of S^^iehe and 
Ntibia. This, theh, confirms the opinion of extensive 
t^drks being carried on under the dominion of the 
Greek kings of Egypt * and the Roman Caesars. The 
Greek inscriptions oh the quarries generally contain 
little tliore than the name of sbthe individual, With an 
expression of devotion to the guardian deity or deities 
of thfe place. Belzoni found a cblumn, lying on the 
ground, in the g^nite quarries a few miles south-east 
of Assouan, which contains a distinct record of certain 
works being cotamenced in the reign of Septimius 
Severus, and the material being employed for the 
wails of buildings and for columns. Tlie inscrip- 
tion, as far as it is intelligible, is to the following 
eflect : — 

" To Jupiter Hsitnmoh, Cenubis, Queen Jtino, un* 
dtet whose guardianship this mountain is — since first 
under the empire of the Roman pebt)le, in the most 
hftjppy age of the intincible Imperatores, Seterus and 
Antoninus, most Pious, Augusti, andof Geta, and Julia 
Domna Augusta, the mother, new quarries were found 
near Philse, and many and large rectangular cdlnmM 
and pillars taken from them under Subatianus f," 

The quarries of Hadjar Selseleh fiirnished the chief 
materials for the tehiples, as those of Syene did for 
the obelisks and colossal statues. They lie in the siind- 

* See Mr. Wilkinson's paper on the quarries of Jebel Dok<- 
han, &c. London Geograph. Journal, No. ll. 

f Tiiis inscription is probably both carelessly cut and incor- 
rectly copied, it is t^orth giving in its original state (Belzoni, p. 
106). " lom Hammoni Cenvbidi Ivnoni reginae qvor. svb tvtcla 
hie mons est, qvod primiter svb Imperio P R felicissimo saecvlo. 
D.DNN invictor. Impp. Severi et Antonini Piissimorvm Aug. 
C.etGetae(Geta's name erased) . . . ISSt . . . IvliaeDomnae 
Aug M. Kivxsta Philas novae iapicaedinae adinventae, tractaeque 
sunt parastaticae et columnae grandes et multae svb Svbatiano* 
AQVILAE ' PR' AEG - CVRAM . AGENEOPDOMINIG - 
AVREL - HERACLIDAE . DECAL - MAVR ."—The parts 
that appear doubtful are in Roman character. 
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stone district, the second great geological 'division of 
Egypt, following the course of the Nile ; the granite 
being the first, and the limestone the third, or most 
northerly. The sandstone region extends over about 
one degree of latitude from Assouan as far as Esneh. 

The sandstone is compared by the French geolo- 
gists* with the gres de Fontainbleau, or rather with 
the stone known by the name of molasse de Geneve. 
It oflen contains a number of micaceous particles, 
and is generally of a very clear, yellow, whitish, or 
greyish colour. It only grows black or dark-coloured 
on the temple walls, when it contains a more than 
usual quantity of mica particles and metallic oxides. 
The Egyptians were careful to cut out such pieces as 
suited tiieir purpose best from among the several va- 
rieties ; and it is as easy to find large unbroken masses 
here as in the quarries of Syene. Beams for archi- 
traves, to the length of 25 or 30 feet, and large 
pieces, suitable for colossal sphinxes of nearly equal 
length, were easily procured in these quarries. The 
stone is sofl, and very easily worked. The colossal 
sphinx-head of the Museum, which we presume came 
originally from these quarries, is indeed so soft that it 
has suffered considerably from the effect of the atmo- 
sphere, and is probably now undergoing a more 
rapid change than for centuries before it became an 
inmate of the Museum. The finer projecting parts 
will not bear the least rubbing without suffering some 
damage. It is probable that the paint with which the 
Egyptians covered nearly every part of the walls of 
their temples, was partly intended to protect them 
against the effects of the atmosphere. 

We may judge of the enormous size of the stones 

that were transported from the quarries of Syene to 

the most remote parts of Egypt, from the colossal 

statues, the obelisks, and the monolith temples. At 

♦Ritter»8 Africa, p. 710. 
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the present day there is a huge cubical block lying on 
the road between the granite quarries and Syene, 
which, from some cause or other, has never reached 
its destination. It is represented in Denon's sixty- 
seventh plate, with sculptures on two of its vertical 
&ces ; and, to judge of its mass by the figures placed 
near it as a scale, it seems large enough to form 
another monolith, even superior to that of Amasis; 
Jomard observed, about 900 paces south-east of 
Syene, a block which had been intended for a co- 
k)ssus about 68 feet high. It is generally supposed 
that the masses of rock used in constructing temples, 
&c were taken in the rough to the place where they 
were to stand, and that they only received their fuU 
shape and complete decoration when they had arrived 
at their journey's end. This would appear to be 
somewhat confirmed by the fact of this rude block 
near Syene having been carried so far in its primitive 
shape, and also from the consideration that the more 
delicate edges and sculptures of large masses would 
be liable to injury from transportation, after they were 
completed. But Mr. Hamilton found, at Hadjar 
Selseleh, blocks with half-finished figures and architec- 
tural ornaments, intended for entablatures, cornices, 
and small propyla ; and the colossus, represented in 
Minutoli's drawing as riding in state to his new home, 
is apparently in full dress, and has even received his ' 
last decoration firom the hands of the painter. But, 
for aught we know, he may have been finished near 
the temple, and this picture may merely represent the 
ceremonial of his taking possession. It seems not 
unlikely that the smaller members of the architecture 
may have been nearly completed in the quarry, 
whUe the larger part would be transported in a rough 
form. 

We have attempted to show, from the history of 
the Seringapatam obelisk, by what simple methods it is 

VOL. I. 2 L 
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{)Osdibte tb itdse large masses. It ^ould be still easiet 
to seat a colossus on his pedestal than to deal With aii 
obelisk, the former having a comparatively larger base, 
and being less liable tO snaji asunder. But it is another 
euriousi inquiry to asctertain how the immense tnasses 
thftt form thie entsLblatui^, some near 90 feet long, 
Werift safely lodged in their present position. Tradi- 
tioh had preserved, to the time df Herodotus, an 
accouht of the simple contrivance usfed in building- 
the pyramids, which may have been followed also in 
the coiistruction of other edifices. The pyramid was 
built in receding stages, the area of each stage being 
less than that below it. When the first level warf 
finished, the stones intended foi* th^ second course 
were lifted upon it by means of levers, and theh re- 
moved to the proper distance from the edge of the* 
platform. In the same way, the stones intended for 
the third tetel Were raised tipori the first step, and 
fi-om that transferred to the next above it, and so ott 
to the top of the pyramid*. The advantage of this 
inethod, Which indeed Was the only one they could 
have Well tised ih building the pyramids, consists in 
the small height to which each stone was to be raised 
at once. A number of repeated efforts, each of whith 
allowed a pause, placed the stonie in safety on th^ 
very top of the Pyramid. 

We do not know whether the fetones In Egyptian 
buildings show any traces of having been raised by such 
mechanical processes as were used by the later Greeks, 
and are employed by Us at the present day. It seems 
most probable, that banks of earth in the form of in- 
clined planes, or some simple contrivance like that used 
in the construction of the pyramids, was employed, 
rather than more complicated mechanical powers. Irt 
some Greek edifices, the holes in the stones of the en- 

* Qoguet, in his Drigm of Laws, has given a plate of what ho 
C^ceives to be the skesniDg of Hterodotus^ (il l25> 
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Iftblature are visibk by which they were devoted to 
the proper level by means of ropes or chains, passed 
through two holes cut near the angles of the stone. 
Some stones are said to show angular incisions, pro- 
bably something Uke what are made at the present day, 
when three pieces of iron, altogether forming a trun- 
cated triangle, are inserted in a triangular hole in the 
stone, under the name of a lewis. But even if such 
mechanical contrivances had been known to the 
Egyptians, it may be questioned if it was not easier 
for them to raise tlieir stones by a frame-work and 
earth with receding £ftages, than to trust the prodi- 
gious masses of their architraves and cornices to any 
mechanical power which they could command. It 
was often the practice in Egyptian buildings to fasten 
the stones together by clamps of various kinds. This 
was observed by Abd-allatif in the buildings of 
Memphis. "* Notwithstanding the accuracy with 
which the stones of these buildings were placed, they 
had moreover made holes in the adjoining stones of 
about a span in length and two fingers' (breadth) 
fieep. In these holes the rust of the copper might be 
observed, from which I conclude that pieces of cop- 
per had been placed in them to bind the stones 
together, the metal being held fast by melted lead 
poured upon it. Some vile wretches have sought 
afier these copper bolts and have carried off a great 
quantity. To get at the copper they have been 
obliged to break many of the stones. In truth they 
have given themselves a great deal of trouble to get at 
the metal, and have shown to the world their base^ 
ness and sordid cupidity." 

We have remarked that holes of this description 
are cut in one of the friezes of the Museum. (See 
p. 133.) The great temple at Koum Ombou, which 
is built of fine sandstone of a greyish yellow colour, 
has a reddish cement between the joinings of the 
•Sacy,p.l8r. ' - 
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stone; and also wooden pins of sycamore wood, 
which together with the cement have been intended 
to hold the blocks more firmly together. The wooden 
pins seem to have been smeared with bitumen or 
pitch to preserve them better. But yet this building 
is in a very dilapidated state, which from its position 
is not so likely to be the effect of violence as of other 
causes, not yet carefully investigated. The very dif- 
ferent degrees of preservation of such a temple as 
that at Edfou and this of Ombou, which probably 
belong to nearly the same epoch, may be attributed to 
some difference in the structure, or to the foundations 
in one case being better chosen or prepared than in 
the other. To earthquakes we cannot attribute any 
very great effect, as the whole continent of Africa is 
less exposed to these disturbances of the surface than 
any other large divisipn of the world; and Egypt, 
though occasionally visited by shocks, has perhaps 
suffered less in its buildings fi'om this cause, than any 
other part of the antient world. The great earth- 
quake which shook the Delta in the time of Abd- 
allatif, was of Syrian origin, and was probably only 
felt in any great degree in the parts of Egypt neare^ 
that country. It seems to us therefore not unlikely 
that the foundation ground of some temples was so 
injudiciously chosen, that the enormous weight of the 
upper parts has gradually overcome the resistance 
of the base. 

We may suppose that in Upper Egypt the temples 
generally rest on a solid foundation, which, in some 
cases, may be the rock itself. If any were ever built 
on the alluvium of the Nile without a good foun- 
dation, this may be one of the reasons why they 
have cracked and fallen down. In the Delta at 
Sais, Bubastis, and Atarbechis, some other substra- 
tum would be required than the yielding earth of 
that alluvial district. The following short notice 
from Pliny will shpw that Greek architects at least 
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were not inattentive to such matters :— it will also 
serve to give some idea of the prodigious structures 
which Asia Minor once contained, in magnitude not 
inferior to the greatest works that line the valley of 
the Nile. " The temple of Diana at Ephesus is an 
object truly worthy of admiration : it was erected in 
two hundred and twenty years at the expense of all 
Asia, and on a marshy soil, that it might not suffer 
from earthquakes and openings of the groimd. But 
that the foundation of so enormous a mass might not 
i»est on unstable soil, a stratum of charcoal well ram- 
med down, with bags of wool thrown upon it, sup- 
ported the weight of the building. The whole length 
of the temple is 425 feet, the breadth 220, and the 
columns are in number one hundred and twenty-seven, 
each made at the expense of a king. They are 60 feet 
high ; thirty-six are sculptured (fluted ?), and one of 
them by Scopas. The architect (we presume there 
must have been more than one during two hundred 
and twenty years : the one here spoken of seems to have 
finished it) was Ctesiphon. The great wonder is that 
architraves (epistylia) of such an enormous size could 
ever have been raised. This the architect managed 
by bags of sand, which were heaped up till they 
formed a soft cushion on the capitals of the pillars, 
and the sand was then allowed to run out by degrees 
so as to let the stone gently settle down in its place. 
The great difficulty was with the lintel of the door, 
which was the largest mass of all. The architect 
never retired to bed, as he had vowed not to survive a 
failure. The story goes, that one night while wearied 
with pondering on his undertaking, the deity to 
whose honour the temple was erected, appeared to him 
in his sleep, and bade him live, for she had fixed the 
stone all right. At day-break the stone was seen 
settled firmly in its place/'^-Pliny, xxxvi. 14. 

2l3 
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Chapter XVII. 
egyptian sculpture. 



Having treated of Egyptian temples, colossal figures, 
and obelisks, we shall find it convenient to consider 
most of their remaining works of art under the two 
heads of sculpture and painting. Though we have 
ali^ady discussed their colossal figures as one of the 
greater appendages of a temple, many of our remarks 
on Egyptian sculpture in general will apply equally 
well to them, and perhaps, be better understood by 
the reader, from the notions which he may have 
already acquired firom our description and the accom- 
panying prints. 

It is, perhaps, not necessary to look for the origin 
of sculpture and painting in any nation elsewhere 
than in the nation itself, though we readily admit 
that the art of one country may even in its infancy 
have been much modified by the introduction of new 
ideas and forms firom another country. The sculp- 
ture of the Indians, Persians, Egyptians, and the 
people of Europe, may have originated in their re- 
spective countries, while, at certain epochs, owing to 
commercial intercourse or conquest, very great changes 
may have been introduced into the imitative art of 
one people from that of others who had obtained an 
earlier and higher degree of skill. When therefore 
we point out, as we shall do occasionally, certain 
resemblances between the forms of Egyptian and 
Indian sculptures, we wish to be understood as simply 
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presenting a number of facts, without deducing from 
them any hypothesis. We leave that to others. 

The proper and highest subject of sculpture and 
painting, but more particularly of sculpture, is the 
human form. It is in this department that the 
Greeks attained unrivalled superiority. But Egyp- 
tian art was applied no less to the representation of 
other forms both animal and vegetable, and we may 
safely affirm of them as of the Hindoos, that in general 
their best specimens of art are not the representation 
of the human figure. This depended on their reli- 
gious system ; into the discussion of which we cannot 
now enter further than may be necessary to explain 
the state of art among them. In Egypt it wais the 
practice to represent superior powers under the visible 
forms both of men and animals, or under forms 
combined of both. Examples of this are plentifully 
supplied by the specimens in the Museum, from which 
some of the prints in this volume are taken. Now 
we find both in the painted reliefs on the walls, and in 
all the various kinds of sculpture, that certain fixed 
forms, attitudes, and emblems are assigned to the 
representation of the deity and his worship. The art 
of sculpture, then, as well as painting, became subject 
to strict laws which the priest caste were careful not 
to let the artists violate. Hence we see in all the 
sacred figures of Egypt a resemblance, or rather 
identity, which renders it very difficult to fix the rela- 
tive antiquity of the remaining specimens of Egyp- 
tian sculpture, unless this is indicated by the anti- 
quity of the building of which they form a part, or 
by some evident traces of the intermixture of Grecian 
art. The representation of pure animal or vegetable 
forms could hardly be subject to the same strict laws 
with the sculpture of the human figure as a represen- 
tation of deity. The objects were daily before 
the artistes eyes, and there is no reason for doubting 
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that he represented them to the best of his ability t 
though even here we often observe something ap* 
proaching to conventional form. On many monu- 
ments, however, we see animals delineated with 
much more correctness of proportions and more 
natural roundness of limb than are shown in the 
sculpture of the human figure. If we may judge 
from the specimens in the Museum, the face in the 
human figure is more correct in its outline, though 
not firee from defects, than any other part of the 
body. 

The materials used in Egyptian sculpture were 
wood and stone, to which we may add metal and 
clay, which were employed respectively for the casting 
or hammering of bronze figures, and for the earthen 
jars or canopuses of which so many specimens re- 
main. Porcelain figures also are found in Egypt. 
It appears from the small wooden figures so often 
fbund oh mummies that the wood was the native 
sycamore of Egypt, the same that was applied to 
the making of mummy cases. There are several 
specimens of these small wooden figures and of others 
in baked clay and bronze in the Museum*, some with 
hieroglyphic marks cut on them and some without any. 
Wood was also used in the construction of large 
figures by the Egyptians, as we learn from Hero- 
dotus t, who tells us that King Amasis sent two 
wooden statues of himself as a present to the temple 
of Hera (Juno) in Samos, where the historian saw 
them standing within the doorway, probably one on 
each side, according to the Egyptian fashion. The 
high priests of Jupiter at Thebes preserved, we are told, 
the remembrance of their priesthood by each making 
during his lifetime a colossal wooden figure of him- 
self; and of these uncouth looking objects, Herodotus | 
* Eighth room, Egypt. Antiq. f ii. 182. 

t'H. 143. 
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saySi as many as three hundred and forty-five were to 
be seen at Thebes when he visited that city. If this 
be true, neither Cambyses nor any former ravagers of 
Thebes did quite so much mischief as is attributed to 
them; for three hundred and forty-five colossal figures 
of wood could scarcely have escaped in the general con- 
flagration. We read also of a wooden cow * being 
nmde by King Mycerinus, in which he interred his 
daughter. This cow was about the size of a large 
animal of the species, the head and neck were orna- 
mented with thick gilding, an art well known to the 
Egyptians, and on the head between the horns a gilded 
circular ball was placed, which Herodotus took to be 
a representation of the sun. In this, however, he was 
probably deceived, as this cow with the gilded orb must 
have been a representation of Isis. The animal was 
placed in an apartment by itself, in a reclining posture 
with its knees bent under it. A large red mantle 
covered every part but the head and neck. In India 
it is not unusual to represent, under the form of a 
bull, Siva, one of the Indian trinity ; and there now 
exists at Tanjorc in the Carnatic, a colossal figure of 
a Siva bull in a reclining posture, which has been 
already described, (p. 291) f. 

The small Egyptian wooden figures appear to be 
very little more than the representation of a mummy 
case on a reduced scale. We see a head with the 
usual dress on it, the arms folded on the breast, 
and the lower part terminating in a case or box-like 
form resembling that of a mummy. But we may easily 
collect from what Herodotus tells us of the wooden 
statues that stood in the apartment near the cow of 
MyceriiiUs, that the artist had attempted to give them 
a little more shape. These figures were naked, and 
once had hands, which, when the Greek traveller 
*ii. 131, 132. 
f See Dapieli's Vievrs, pt, ii. pi. 22. , ^ 
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waB in Egyp^, had fallen off and were lying at theif 
feet; which, he supposes, .was the effect of time, 
though much more probably it was the result of 
violence. Belzoni also found two wooden figures of 
very fine workmanship about 7 feet high in the tombs 
of the kings of Thebes. *' They were in a standing 
position with one arm extended as if holding a torch." 
Whatever may be the real origin of sculpture-r 
whether it took its rise, as some suppose, in imitation 
of the human form in a plastic matter such as clay, or 
whether, as others with much more probability con- 
jecture, its origin must be traced to drawing an out- 
line on a fiat surface, which was then out into relief—- 
we may safely assume that wooden figures were among 
the oldest and rudest specimens of sculpture. To cu^ 
a hard piece of stone into a resemblance to any animal 
form, is a work that requires more skill and better 
tools. Wooden statues were common among the early 
Greeks who called them ^6ava, and they are rightly 
considered by Pausanias as one of the earhest forms 
of statuary. " The most remarkable temple in the 
city* of Argos,*' says this traveller, *' is one of Apollo 
Lycius. The present statue of the god is the work of 
Attains, an Athenian, a cotemporary of mine ; but the 
old temple w^ dedicated by Danaus, and the statue 
at that time was a wooden one (^oavov), and indeed 
it is my opinion that all the statues of that remote 
period were of wood, and particularly those made in 
Egypt." Danaus, according to his mythical history, 
^ was an Egyptian who settled in the Peloponnesus. 

It is curious to trace in Pausanias the numerous 
short notices which he gives of wooden statues exist- 
ing in Greece during his travels in that country. 
Though many of them were undoubtedly modem, 
they still preserved the rude character of the primitive 

* ii. 19, 3. This passage is misinterpreted by M. Q. de Quincy 
in^his * Jupiter Olympien,* p. 4. j 
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type froiti which they were derived | fend this, in seve- 
ral instahce^, the Greek antiquary pronotinces to be 
Egyptian, a style with \Vhich, from his travels* iii 
Egypt, he could not fail to be well acquainted. Yet 
there wete other wooden statues in Greece to l/rhich 
tradition assigned the highest antiquity, and which 
belonged to the very infancy of the ithitative art. Ai 
in the political history of nations the first links df the 
chain which joins the present with the Jiast are invi- 
sible, so the connection between "Egyptian and Ore- 
dan art cannot be traced to its origin ; yet it is unde- 
niable that as far back as any evidence extends, we 
find it impossible to separate the arts in Greece from 
associations with Egypt. The materials used by the 
antient Greeks for their wooden statues were more 
varied than those which Egypt could supply — ^t eboiiy, 
cypress, cedar, oak, the smilax, the lotus; to which 
we may add olive wood, of which the Epidauriand 
made their statues df Damia and AuxesiaJ. lit 
Greece the rude statue in wood, though often retained 
in a later age with that conservative tenacity which iii 
a characteristic of religious ceremonies, was gradually 
changed into a nobler form, and finally became the 
kernel of Chrys-elephantine statues, on whibh thfe 
genius of Phidias lavished the utmost efforts of hi^ 
art. 

If ever the Egyptians in theii* statuary ventuired to 
detach the legs and arms from the rest of the body 
(of which we knoW no instance), it must have been 
in their wooden statues, the larger specimens df Which 
were probably composed of several parts : and this 
may help to explain what Herodotus tells us of the 
hands having fallen off from the wooden colossi bf 

*i.42,3. 

t Pausan. viii. 17, 1 ; other woods ate menUoned in olhtr 
passages. See Q. de Quincy, p. 25. 
tfierdd.v.82 ' 
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Mycerinus through length of time; which might 
very easily be the case if the hands were attached to 
the arms. Belzoni's description of the wooden statue 
with out-stretched arm is unfortunately not minute 
enough to enable us to judge whether it was really a 
■ figure standing free and without a further support 
except such as we see in Greek statues, or whether 
the back was supported against a wooden block after 
the manner of the Egyptian statues of stone. It is 
not <lifficult to trace Egyptian sculpture to its ele- 
mentary essays. Rude outlines on the smoothed face 
of a rock were the sculptor's first attempt. He would 
then try to give roundness and relief by cutting away 
the stone all about the figures ; and as it would be an 
unnecessary labour to cut away a large surface of 'the 
rock, this process resulted in the deep niche contain- 
ing a statue in high relief, as we see on the face of 
the smaller rock-cut temple at Ipsambul. That 
Hindoo sculpture on stone might have had a similar 
origin we are inchned to beheve, both from the facili- 
ties presented for such essays in the enormous rocky 
masses which the Indian peninsula contains, and 
from Daniell's drawings of the figures on the Fakir's 
rock in the Ganges. These are figures in high 
relief, but sunk deep in a niche, the plane of which 
appears considerably below that of the general sur- 
face of the rock : many of the sculptures at Elephanta 
also are only just fastened with their backs to the 
wall. The huge colossi of the great temple of Ipsambul 
are also attached by their backs to the native rock. 
Though the Egyptian artist at last learned to separate 
the block of stone from the parent mountain, he never 
ventured to deprive his statue of the squared pillar at 
the back, which remained to the latest age of genuine 
Egyptian sculpture as a memorial of the earliest 
efforts of its art. Egyptian statues, even those of the 
most colossal dimensions, are formed of a single 
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block ; and as this unity of mass seems to have been 
the leading idea of the artist, (which, as we have re- 
marked, had its origin in the sculptures of the native 
rock,) the whole attitude of the detached figure was 
made subordinate to this principle. Hence attitudes 
of repose, with the Hmbs on both sides placed in 
exactly the same position, became the authorized and 
sanctioned style of Egyptian sculpture. We may 
consider that there is partly an exception to this prin- 
ciple in some of the standing colossi, which have one 
leg advanced a little before the other. 

The rectangular pillar by which the back of Egyp- 
tian statues is supported, is generally of somewhat 
wider dimensions in the lower than in the upper 
par'ts. In sitting figures, this column, after descend- 
ing nearly as far as the middle of the statue, widens 
into the back of a chair, as we may observe in the co- 
lossus, p. 277, The print No. 52 will give a correct 
idea of the columnar support at the back of an 
Egyptian statue. 

The following are the dimensions of this figure:— 
Height from base of plinth (at back) to top of in. 

rectangular pillar 22^ nearly 

Thickness of plinth .•••••• 5} 

Width of ditto at base 8 

Width of rectangular pillar at base • . • 3|- 

The width at the highest part of the plinth is some- 
what diminished, being a little less than eight inches ; 
and the same almost imperceptible diminution is ob- 
servable in the rectangular column. The latter con- 
tains a double row of well-cut hieroglyphics arranged 
in two vertical compartments. There are six vertical 
rows on the back of the plinth, but no cartouche 
among them. But at the bottom of the lefl-hand 
row, we observe a seated human figure preceded by 
eight symbols, which probably may represent the 
name of some private individual, as on the Benevento * 
• CbampoU. Precis, p. 95^ &c. 
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obelisk, and on other Egyptian monuments. The front 
view of this piece of sculpture is still more curious. 

On the lefi-hand side of the plinth there are thirteen 
vertical rows of hieroglyphics, and on the correspond- 
ing opposite side only eleven ; one of the rows (that 
nearest the front of the plkith) being double the 
width of the rest The vertical face of the pUnth con- 
tains seven rows of hieroglyphics, which, like those 
on the other parts, present some varieties not of com- 
mon occurrence. We may remark that it is quite 
in accordance with Egyptian style to find such irre- 
gularities in the number of hieroglyphic columns on 
the different faces of a figure. 

Statues of this class are now commonly called Pas- 
tophori or Thalamephori, from their supporting a small 
niche or chamber, or a kind of pedestal ornamented 
with one or more* figures. The whole height of the 
chamber in this instance, including its base, is 14 
inches : it has both sloping sides and a sloping face, 
and preserves completely the type of the truncated 
pyramid of the Egyptian propylon. The basement of 
the chamber is 3^ inches high, and its sloping face has 
five fows of hieroglyphics. A margin of figures, 
about f inch wide, runs up the jambs of the chamber, 
imd is continued along the lintel with a breadth some- 
what increased. On each of the jambs near the 
bottom there is a single cartouche : that on the left 
side is nearly erased ; the other might perhaps be 
made out with tolerable probability by comparing it 
with cartouches on other statues. 

The chamber itself is sunk about 1 J inch below 
the level of the frame-work at the base, but only about 
1 inch below at the top : the width of the doorway 
also is soiiiewhat less over the lintel than at the sill. 
The figure contained in this hollowed space is a 
female with bare breasts, the arms close to the side, 
• Winkelmann, i. pi. 7, 8. 
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the feet and legs in the usual constrained attitude, and 
a high cap on the head. Near the feet, just above the 
ancles, we observe indications of the hem of the vest, 
but it is difficult to trace it upwards on the body* 
The fVont of the cap and the profile of the face are 
raised very nearly to the level of the margin of 
hieroglyphics. 

The figure that holds this ishamber is a male, 
naked downwards as far as the loins, where a slight 
elevation in the stone marks a belt or girdle, the ter^ 
mination of which is probably denoted by an irre- 
gularity in the sculpture near the knee. The stone 
is nearly black, and so close-mdned that it looks 
almost like a piece of iron or dark-coloured bronze. 
As to the execution of the figure, it is by no means 
without merit, being round and full in the limbs, 
while the feet and hands, particularly the latter, are 
better formed than usual. The real fkult to be found 
With the attitude is, that it is one too constrahied and 
painful fbr any but a devotee performing penance to 
continue in more than a few minutes. 

The small figure we must admit to be a saered 
©ne. The high cap, and the peak rising above it, 
appear to be something like an imitation of the high 
e&p on the colossus No. 8, But we doubt much 
whether the cap is genuine Egyptian, and still more 
Whether figures of this class really belong to thci 
antient age of Egyptian sculpture. The most gene-^ 
Inllj received opinion is that these Pastophori, which 
we see also in standing attitudes, represent priests and 
priestesses, or perhaps persons of rank also, who car- 
ried these small representations of the deity in the 
public religious processions, which we know both 
fr(^n£k early and late writers formed as important a 
part of the Egyptian* as of the Greek ritual. At the 
flose of the ceremony the images were probably depo- 
♦ Herod, ii. 48, 49. 
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sited in the temple, afler the priest who carried them 
had on bended knee turned the symbol of the deity 
towards the attendant crowd to excite their feelings of 
religious awe. It may be conjectured also that during 
the procession, which no doubt would halt occasionally, 
the bearers might turn the statues round for the 
people to gaze upon*. 

Diodorus informs us (i. 97) that the attitude 
{pvOfio^y of the antient Egyptian statues is the same 
as that of the statues which Daedalus made in Greece. 
Though we set no value on this assertion by itself, it 
shows, when combined with nmnerous other passages, 
|;hat there was a strong tradition among the Greeks 
that the great -founder of their, imitative art visited 
Egypt and derived from thence some of his know- 
ledge. Nay, we learn from the same authority just 
referred to that Daedalus built the largest of the four 
propyla of the temple of Hephaestus at Memphis, 
and that he was allowed to put his own statue in 
the temple. This was of wood, and we may there- 
fore reasonably conclude from the story* that at 
Memphis as well as at Thebes, it was customary to 
preserve the remembrance of the chief priests by 
faking wooden statues of them. 

"tThe most distinguished of the antient Greek 
statuaries spent some time in Egypt, such as Telecles 
and Theodorus, the sons of Rhoecus, who made for 
the Samiana the wooden statue (loavovy of the 
Pythian Apollo. It is said that half of this statue 
was made at Samos by Telecles, and the other half at 
Ephesus by his brother Theodorus; and that the 
two parts, when put together, fitted so exactly that the 
whole might be taken for the work of one person. 
This part of the mechanical execution is by no means 

* Winkelmann, vol. i. p. 112, note. 

t Diod. I. 98. We are not certain that Diodorus mea^s & 
wooden statne by this word, |««wy» 
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in use amon^ the Greeks, but in Egypt it is carried 
to the greatest perfection. For the Egyptians do not 
judge of the proportions of a statue by the eye alone, 
as the Greeks do, but when they have cut out a block 
of stone and finished it, they divide it into a number 
of parts, and then using this small statue as a model 
they apply the same proportion of parts to the large 
one- They divide the whole figure into twenty- one 
parts and a fourth, in which are comprised all the 
proportions of the body. Therefore when the sculp- 
tors have agreed on the size of the statue, they can 
work separately each on his portion of the figure, and 
it is surprising how well they succeed in producing 
pieces that will exactly fit to one another. The statue 
at Samos, conformably to the rules of Egyptian 
sculpture, was made in two pieces, the line of division 
running down from the crown of the head to the 
lowest part of the body at the junction of the thighs* 
The two parts are exactly the same. It is said to be 
as like as possible to an Egyptian statue, having the 
hands stretched out flat and the legs apart.*' 

This is a remarkable passage in many respects. In 
the first place all Egyptian statues are formed of a 
single block, and it is impossible to believe the truth 
of Diodorus' assertion, unless perhaps we apply it 
solely to wooden statues, which, however, we do not 
believe to be his meaning. Winkelmann endeavours 
to get over the difficulty by saying that Diodorus must 
mean colossal statues, for he adds* " all other Egyp* 
tian statues are made of a single block." But this is 
equally true of colossal statues ; nor is the matter 
mended by one of Winkelmann's commentators ap- 
pealing to the Theban Memnon, (which moreover he 
calls the Osymandyas of Diodorus,) and to the five 
tiers of stone composing its upper part. It is clear 
that the head and chest of this statue are a restoration 
made ^fle^ the tiipe pf 3trabo, for which the restorer 



desei*v%s no great credit, ^he other part of the stoty 
about the Samian statue in the Egyptian style is pro- 
bable enough, and is a eutious instande of a Greek 
people adopting the sacred fbrm of a deity from an 
Egyptian model The sculptors were the sons i^ 
Rhoedus *, who built the great temple of Hera ( Juno)^ 
at Samos, into which islahd We may perhaps date the 
introduction of Egyptian art fh)m the time that Amasi§ 
sent his two dolossi as a pt*esent. Bamos was one of 
those Greek states whic'h possessed a factory in 
Egypt, and had received the prfrilege of building a 
temple to Hera f, and warehouses at Naiicratis. 

The sculpture of the EgypUans properly so called^ 
that in stone, may be divided iiito three kinds. The 
first is the bas-relief. Or Uie figUl^ raised abov6 the 
tablet or flat surface, to which it is attadied, by cutting 
away the stoiie all around it. This is not the most 
common kind bf relief, though abundant specimens of 
it may be seen in the painted figures in the tombs, 
and alsd among the stones of the Museum. | Winkel- 
mann indeed denies that the Egyptian artists exe* 
ciited bas-relieffe except in bronze, which were fbrmed, 
as usual with such works of art, in a mould made for 
the purpose. But this hastily advanced opinion, like 
tnany others of the same writei', \^ corrected by the 
more acdiirate knowMdge which we how possess of 
Egyptian antiquities. The Museum contains, besides 
many specimens of bas-reliefs, a large slab (No. 22), 
probably once a coveriUg of some stone mummy case, 
bn which we have a fUlMength figure in Very high 
i-dief 

The second kind of sculpture is fbrmed by chitting 
into the fiat surface of the stone, and thus forming the 
outline of the objeet to be represented. But within 
this sunk space the Egyptian artist contrived to raise 

* tierod. Cbmp. iii. 60 ; and ii. 182. f Herod, ii. 178. 

t Hi^oire de I'Art, book ii. ehtfx 2^ p» 162. Freheh traii84 
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the figure by cutting it deepest all round the edges, 
and allowing it tor rise in a curVed form towards the 
central parts. The degree of elevation given to this 
sunk relief is Very diflferent in various spepimens : in 
some it is scarcely perceptible, or rather does not 
exist at all, while in others the central partH of the 
relief are almost on a level with the tablet The 
Italians give the name of intaglio rilevab^ t6 this 
kind of work. 

An inspection of the figures on the two Museum 
obelisks, and on the friezes (of one of which we have 
given a drawing), as Well to those at the back of the 
Memnon's head, will show the wonderful degree of at- 
tention which the Egyptians paid to these embellish- 
ments, and the weary, painful labour that they must 
have had in impressing correct forms on such hard 
surfaces. As a general i^te, it may also b^ observed 
that the parts of objects which are least seen, are 
worked with the saiue care as those more exposed to 
view; and this applies even to the figures on the 
highest parts of the obelisks, as Was ascertained by ex- 
amining some of those at Rotne, which were lying 
on the ground, about the close of the last cen- 
tury*. In the great profusion of sculptured or- 
nament with which the Hindoo temples are deco- 
rated, idid in the excessive minuteness of their detail, 
we find another parallel between Indian and Egyp- 
tian art. 

The third kind of sculpture is that of the complete 
figure, both colossal aud of the natural size. 

The genertd character of the Egyptian figures in 
relief may be ^ven in few words. The most com- 
moU attitudes are those of figures walking in proces- 
sions, standing in some posture seldom varied, and 
seated or lying in a certain form sanctioned, we 

• The sphinxes, for ezamplej on the top of the obelisk of the 
Campus Martins. 
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presume, by the taste a»d critical jud^ent of the 
college of priests, who kept art in check for fear it 
might run into some extravagances. But though 
this is the ^neral character of the reliefs, we must 
not suppose that the same monotonous scene is found 
on all the sculptured walls of Egyptian temples. The 
great battles which decorate the iront oi the {ffopyla 
of Luior present as animated a {ncture as we can well 
conceive, which both in the execution of its principal 
figures and its general oompodtion, is justly entitled 
to rank high among works of antient art. This battle 
aoene is cut in inU^glia rilevaio on thepropyla which 
stand behind the two obelisks, as represented in our 
drawing (p. 64), which also shows the figures on the> 
widl, but from the smalbesa of the scale it is totally, 
inadequate to give in any degree the efiect of the pio* 
lurt. Our renders who have the opportunity may 
eiwmine the plates in the great French work on 
Egypt *» or in the absence of these spirited draw-* 
ings, we recommend the description of Mr. {lamiK* 
ton % firom which the foUowmg extract is taken. 

**The attention of the traveller is soon directed 
firom these masses (the obeliska and colossi) to the 
aeulptures which covcar the eastern wing of the north 
fironi of the propylon, on which is a very animated 
description of a remarkable event in the oampaigns of 
some Osymandyas or Sesostris. The disposition of the 
figures and the execution of the picture are equally 
admirable, andfhr surpass all ideas that have ever 
been formed, of the state of the arts in Egypt at the 
«ra to which they must be attributed. The moment 
choecoi for the r^resentation of the battle is that* 
when the troops of the enemy are driven back on 
their fortress, and the Egyi^ans in the fiiU career oC 
victory will soon be masters aS the citadel. 

** The conqueror^ behind^ whoin is borne aloft the 
* Antiijnit^, vol. ii» f ^gyptiM% p» U5» 
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royal standard*,' is of a colossal size, that is, far 
larger than all the other warriors, standing up in a 
car drawn by two horses. His helmet is adorned 
with a globe, with a serpent on each side. ' He is in 
the act of shooting an arrow from a bow, which is 
full stretched; around him are quivers, and at his- 
feet is a lion in the act of rushing forward. There is 
a great deal of life and spirit in the form and attitude 
of the horses, which are in full gallop, feathers waving 
over their heads, and the reins lashed round the body 
of the conqueror. Under the wheels of the car, and 
under the horses' hoofs and bellies, are crowds of 
dying and slain; some stretched on the ground, 
others falling. On the enemy's side, horses in, full 
speed with empty cars ; others heedless of the rein ; 
and all at last rushing headlong down a precipice into 
a broad and deep river, which washes the walls of ihe 
town. The expression is exceedingly good ; and no- 
where has the artist shown more skill - than in two 
groups, in one of which the horses arrived at the edge 
of the- precipice instantly £adi down ; and the driver, 
clinging with one hand to the car, the reins and whip 
falHng fh>m the other, his body trembling witii de- 
spair, is about to be hurled over the backs of the 
horses. In the other, the. horses still find a footing' 
on the side of the hill, and are hurrying forward their 
drivers to inevitable destruction: these throw them-' 
selves back upon the car in vain. Some: that are yet 
unwounded pray for mercy on their knees, and others 
in their flight cast behind a look of anxious entreaty.: 
their limbs, their eyes and hands, sufficiently xledare 
their fears. The equi exanimes are admirable, whether 
fainting from loss -of blood, or rearing up, and pkuig* 
ingin the excess of torture. 

" Immediately in front of the conqueror are several/ 

* This is of the form ^f the leaf of the Doum tree, or Palina 
Thebaica,-^Htmiltdn. 
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ears in full speed for the walls of the town ; but even 
in these the charioteers and men of war are not safe 
from the arrows shot from his unerring bow; and, 
when wounded, they look back on their pursuer as 
they fall. Further on, more fortimate fugitives are 
passing the river ; in which are mingled horses, cha*. 
riots, arms, and men, expressed in the most faithful 
manner, floating or sunk. Some have already 
reached the opposite bank, where their friends, who 
are drawn up in order of battle, but venture not to go 
out to the fight, drag them to the shore. Others, 
having escaped by another road, are entering the 
gates of the town amid the shrieks and lamentations 
of those within. Towers, ramparts, and battlements 
are crowded with inhabitants, who are chiefly bearded 
old men, and women. A party of the former are seen 
sallying forth, headed by a youUi, whose different 
dress and high turban mark him out as scnne dis- 
tinguished cfaieflain : on each side of the town are 
large bodies of infantry and a great force of chariots 
issuing out of the gates, and advancing seemingly by 
different routes to attack the besiegers* 

*• The impetuosity with which the hero of the pic 
ture has moved, has already carried him far beyond 
the main body of his own army, and he is there alone, 
amid the dying and the slain, victims of his valour 
and prowess. Behind this scene, the two lines of 
the enemy join their forces, and attack in a body the 
army of the invaders, which advances to meet them 
in a regular line. Beddes the peculiarities of the in- 
cidents recorded in this interesting piece of sculpture,, 
we evidently traced a distinction between the short 
dresses of the Egyptians and the long robes of their 
Oriental enemies, whether Indians, Persians, or Bac- 
trians ; the uncovered and the covered heads ; the dif- 
ferent forms of the cars, of which the Egyptian con- 
tains two, and the others three warriors ; and, above 
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all» th« dtfierenee oi tht annst the Egyfdm shield 
being square at one end, and round at the other ; their 
arms a bow and arrows*. The enemy's shield is of 
the form of the common Theban buckler ; their in-> 
fantry are armed with spears, their charioteers with 
short javelins f* 

*' At one extremity of the' west wing of the gateway^ 
Uifi beginning of this engagement appears to be re^ 
presented ; the same monarch being seen at the head 
of his troops, advancing against the double line of the 
dnemy, and first breaking their ranks. At the other 
extremity of the same wing the conqueror is seated on 
Ins throne after the vktory, holding a sceptre in his 
left hand, and enjoying the cruel spectacle of eleven 
of the principal chieftains among his captives, lashed 
together in a row, with a rope about their necks : the 
fbremost stretdies out his arms for pity, and in vain 
imjfdores for a rqmeve from the fete of his com* 
pankms : close to him is the twelfth on his knees» just 
going to be put to death by the hands of two execu* 
tioners» Above them is the o^tive sovereign, tied 
with his hands behind him to a oar, to which two 
horses are harnessed; these are checked from rushing 
onward by the attendant, till the monarch shall mount 
and drag behind him the unfortunate victim of his 
triumphs* Behind the throne different oqptives are 
aufforing death in various ways : some like the Bri-* 
areus, the executioner holding them by the hair of 
thdr head ; others dragged by ohariots, or slain by 
the arrow or the scimitar, lliere is then the c(m.^ 
querw's camp, round which are placed his treasures^ 

«T))eManM «re bow to disuw in E|^pt| but in Nubia they 
9xe still the most common : there likewise the warriors and their 
chargers are clothed in iron coats of mail .-^Hamilton. 

t The number of human figures in this battle-scene ii not kii 
than ono thousand five bondred ; five husdred of wlii«b are on fooly 
tbf rett ia ebari9UdM»HaBiltsB* 
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«)id wherer the servants prepare a feast to eeh^birtte bii 
•victory. 

" It was impossible to view and to reflect uptHi Ik 
picture so copious and so detailed as this I haVe just 
described, without fkncyingf that I saw here the original 
of many of Homer's battles^ the portrait of some of 
theliistorical UarratlYes of Herodotus, and one of the 
pHndpal ground-works of tiie descriptions of Dky 
dorus : and, to complete the gratification, we Mi that 
had the artist been better acquainted i¥ith the rules 
and use of perspective, the perfbrmance might have 
done credit to the genius of a Michael Angelo, or a 
Julio Romano. To add to the efi^t, in firont of this 
wall had been erected a row of colossal figiiies of gtw* 
iiite ; firagments of some of theni) sljflt there^ sufficiently 
"attest their size^ their character^ and the exquisite poib 
lish of the stone." 

We tnake no Apology fbr the length of this spirited 
extract, ai» no short and unconnected description could 
ffive the reader any accurate idea o£ the veonderful 
^ulptures that decorate the vralls of the Theban tenv- 
ples. But independently of the value of the*e sculp- 
tures as specimens of andent art, we cannot help ecm^ 
eidering them as the historical records of smne great 
political event in Egyptian history. That Egypt haM 
Mdre than omUB been invaded by a foreign race, and 
at x)eriods long before the conquest of the Pemiaii 
Cambyses^ is rendered probable, bdth by the short noi- 
tices of Scripture histoi^, and by the traditions pi»- 
served by the Greek writers^ It is therefore, perhaps, 
impossible to assign v^th any degree of predion, the 
events depicted on the walls of Thebes to atiy certain 
epoch ; we are rather inclined to think that they iridy 
refer to various eras widely sepanLted, and that boife 
the triumph over the S^ephe:r(jl Kings or Hyksos, 
probably of Arab stock,, and the defeat of Ethiopians 
or invaders ihM the south) may hav^ formed the ma* 
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terials of the epic poems cut in imperishable characters 
on the colossal propyla and massy walls of antient 
Thebes. 

But it is not only on the propyla of Luxor that 
these historical sculptures are found. On the walls of 
the ^reat temple of Camak, and both on the inside and 
outside walls of Medinet-Abou which is on the west 
side of the river, we find representations of scenes si- 
milar to those of Luxor, in addition toothers represent- 
ing hunting*, and the occupations of peace. Many 
of these sculptures are painted bas-reliefe, in the pro- 
per sense of the word ; and though we are told that 
on the outer walls of Medinet-Abou the foreigners 
who are conquered in the land engagement appear not 
to be the same people as those whose defeat is pour- 
trayed at Luxor, yet we find everywhere the gigantie 
figure of the conqueror mounted on his car, dealing 
destruction among his enemies. At Medinet-Abou 
there is also the representation of a sea-fightr ) 

Thist is one of the most curious of all Sie historical 
pictures, for such these sculptured scenes undoubtedly 
are^ Here we see four Egyptian vessels, which we 
recognize to be such by the lion-headed prow, and the 
distinctive dress of the £g]/ptians and their allies. The 
former have as usual long shields^ bows and arrows, 
and the close fitting cap ; the latter have clubs. The 
other five vessels which belong to the enemy are 
somewhat different, and the men on board have the 
round shield, and swords for ofiensive weapons. In 
two of the boats the enemy wears a cap with two 
peaks or horns, which has very much the appearance 
of being the skin of some animal with the ears left on* 
The head-dress of those in the other three boats is a 
kind of helmet surmounted by a circular upright row 

* A lion-hunt in bas-relief is on the outer face of Medinet-Abou 
towards the north.— Antiquit^s, ii.pl. 9. 
t Antiq. ii. pU 10. Heeren^ ^gypt. p. 290, &c. 
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of ftAth^tis or sdttie ftimilttr omattient: it ii» thdeed not 
imHk^ the heiEUi-dress bf the Perdepolift figures in the 
Townley gallery. But these figures (as well as thosii 
in the other two bbats) are beardless, and the 
outline and expressioil of ebuntenaiic^ difi^rent froni 
the B^rsian figures just dluded to. Indei^d it ii 
almost iitipossible not to tecOgnite at first sight in 
these high helmeted heroes a naticm of Indiaii raeei 
and, however startlitig tMs may appe^^ it is stHetly 
iti accordance with the traditions which Herodotus 
gathered iti fegypt BesostHis is s^d to hav^ saileii 
out of the Arabian Gulph (the Red Se^) wiUi a fleist 
of ships of warj and to haiHs cdnquei^ ihi^ liiAtionii 
dwelling oh the Indian Oci^ah. If theh we believ« 
One set of the figures in this pictuire to represeiit thci 
Indians, their allies With the skih caps moj be^ as 
Meiten sugg^ts, the Asiatic Ethiopie^ 6n the coast 
of Cartnania and Gedrosia^ who at 'A, lat^r period 
served in the army of Xeries*, and Worfe feir helmets 
Uie skin Of horses' heads with the ears sti^kih^ 
upright. In oth^r i^st^ekits they Wttre pipped, bayg 
the histoiriah, like the Indians ; and so they are in 
this pcture. In this setj^fi^ht we obsi^rve as usual 
the tall figure of the monarch, who is stahdih^ bU th^ 
shore, and appears rather to be defending nis own 
country than invading the terHtbric^ of others. This ii 
th^ impression which an exarilitiation Of the picture iti 
the Freiiteh work produces ; and it is cohfirihed also by 
eye-witnessies. " The sovereignf, >light6d firom hid 
ear and iftttended by his son», hks already laid low ten 
of the invaders who had effected a lattdkigi tramples 
en their neeks, ahd is assisting with arrows shot front 
his bow, the aetiVe 6iertiohs of his oWn fleet. The 
Egyptians Are seen equally succiessftil on the sea aa 
on shore: their boats iJire crowded with prlsoners> 
who have exchanged their round shields, spears^ and 
» H^JTOd; ^h. 7i).' tit Akhfltoii, p: 1 43. 
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daggeftf, fbr hand-euffis. The usual punishments and 
offerings to the gods occupy the two following com-* 
partments." 

It cannot be doubted that such scenes as these and 
others of a similar kind have a real historical value, 
when we see the costume of the Egyptians, and that 
of thdr enemies so distinctly characterized, and so 
regularly observed. The naval fight just described, 
if the interpretation givea be correct, is a memorial of 
fights with an Indian race* The pictures that pre^ 
serve the tradition of wars with other Asiatic tribes, 
probably of Arab stock, are still more common. The 
beards, and long clothing of the Asiatic foes, their 
small shields, sometimes round, sometimes rectangular, 
with the representation of the storming of forts, battles 
in the neighbourhood of precipitous rocks and on the 
banks of rivers— these are so many particulars in 
strict accordance with tradition of Asiatic conquests 
by Egyptian monarchs, as to leave httle doubt of 
the main fact. The epoch and other chief actors in 
such sUrring scenes may remain as doubtful as ever* 
In these reliefs the Egyptians are seeu with long 
shields, square at one end and rounded at the other ; 
their proper arms are the bow and arrow» Some- 
times the shields are so large as to cover nearly 
the whole body ^ and are such as the Egyptians used 
in the time of Xenophon*, who describes those in the 
army of Artaxerxes at the battle of Cunaxa as having 
** long wooden shields reaching down to the feet." 

There is one more historical series in the small 
rock-hewn temple of Ralapsche in Nubia, that pos-» 
sesses a most surpassing interest. These sculptures are 
in the highest style of execution, and of a difierent 
age from some ruder and earlier forms which were in 
harmony with the prior destination of the building* 
On one t wall we see the warrior ia his chariot, drawn 
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by two horses, putting to flight bearded men /with 
short clothes, whi) are armed with bows and arrows 
and a curved sword or knife not unlike a sickle. 
The hero has sandals on his feet. In another com- 
partment the hero has before him a bearded captive, 
whom he holds by the hair of the head with one hand, 
while with the other he is preparing to cut off his 
head with the curved sword which he has taken irom 
his enemy. But this curved sword is also Egyptian, 
for we see it employed both on other occasions, and as 
a phonetic hieroglyphic in the cartouches. The con- 
quered figure, who is probably a chieftain, has pen- 
dents in his ears. 

But it* is an(^her relief, arranged in two compart- 
ments one over the other, which is the most remark- 
able* It represents apparently the booty obtained 
afler a victory. ' The king is seated on his lion-formed 
jchair, with the insignia of regal and priestly pomp, 
and the skate-formed sandals on his feet : the com- 
partment in which he is placed takes up the whole 
breadth or height assigned to the two compartments 
just mentioned* The first figure nearest the king 
is probably a warrior : he also wears sandals, like 
one of the Museum figures : in one hand he holds 
the long sword or knife such as we often see in the 
claws of the vulture, and with it the crosier. He 
appears to be presenting a malef figure (also san- 
daled), to whom two cl^ldren (apparently females) 
sue clinging. Behind these last we' see the spoils of 
war, lion-headed and lion-clawed chairs, tike that 
which the king is sitting on, knives, loaves, sandals, 
skins of animals, &c* Next we see a man leading 
a tion, followed by another with an antelope, and 
then comes a third leading a pair of bulls. By the 

* Gau, pi. 15. 

t Heeren calls this figure a female, and the two children he 
^kes for boys. We think be is mistaken. 
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side of the bulls we see a man with a young antelope 
in his arms, and another with an elephant's tusk oif 
his shoulder, and a skin with the tail and leg:S ad-^ 
heririg to it, dangling from one arm. Then we see a 
band of soldiers with spears, followed by another matt 
carrying skins, who closes the first compd.rtment. 

The second contains (beginning with those near* 
est to the king) three sattdaled figures in long 
dresses : the first is bare-headed, but the other two 
hare the bushy head-dress. All of them hold itt 
one hand the long knife and the crosier. The next 
Is a figure without sandals, and with a long gar^ 
ment and head-dress, bearing a pole on his shoul<- 
der, which supports a number of flowers standing 
Upright, and also skins of animals which hang dowA 
loosely, just as they had been flayed. Then we se^ 
two captives dressed in skins, with the animal's taH 
atid legs hanging down, led forwards each by ano^ 
ther figure. One of the captives has a rope round 
his neck, and both have their hands tied. 

The next figure in the procession is a man with an 
elephant^s tusk on his shoulder, and a monkey perched 
on one end of it examining his master's head. An- 
other monkey is taking a leap. Here we see a giiey- 
hound accompanying his master and the monkeys. 
Next a man with a young deer or antelope, followied 
by another conducting a girafie. This stately animal 
is in excellent attitude, and the drawing convey* 
as exact aU idea of his figure and appearance as the 
real stuffed specimens of the Museum : his keeper is 
dressed in skins. Two more bulls are next seen, led 
by a mail carrying a tusk of ivory, and followed by 
another. The next figure is a female with pendent 
brfe^ts, leading by a rope a small figure, on whosi 
shoulders a monkey is mounted ; while another monkey, 
whieh seems to have broken loose fitim their com- 
pany, is taking a flying leap on the back of the buUii 
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before him» O ther figures with a species of antelope, 
a tall, ostrich, and a greyhound, close the scene. 
The. greyhound has his long tail curled in the fashion 
of our own dogs : the form of his body and legs is 
as nearly the same as possible, but the head is very 
smally and the ears appear to be erect. 

Our interpretation of two parts of the details of 
this relief differs from that of Heeren. He calls the 
third figure in the first compartment the captive 
queen. We believe it to be a male, partly because it 
has sandals, and partly from the dress and attitude. 
The two smaller figures near it seem to us to be un* 
doubtedly females. Heeren also supposes what we 
have called pieces of ivory to be ebony wood, which 
is mentioned as one of the articles of tribute that the 
Ethiopians*, south of Egypt, used to bring every 
.three years to the Persian monarch. But they brought 
also ivory, and a few slaves. We think it is ckar 
from the curved form of the material and its diminish- 
ing size at one end (though it does not come to a 
point), that elephants' tusks are intended. The 
giraffe t, the ostrich, and the various skins, point 
clearly to a southern country of Africa, as the region 
from which the spoils of war were brought to the vic- 
torious monarch. Tradition, as usual, has only one 
great name to bear so many titles of honour ; and to 
Sesostris I is assigned the conquest of the southern 
Ethiopians, who probably belonged to the antient 
kingdom of Meroe. 

Herodotus (ii. 106) describes an antient specimen 
of Egyptian sculpture in Ionia, which appears to con- 
firm the tradition of Sesostris carrying his victorious 
arms as far as the coasts of the Mgewa, " There are 
in Ionia," says this admirable traveller, " two figures 

* Herod, iil. 97. 

t We believe the first mention of this animal by any Greek 
writer is in Agatharebktes. 
J See p. 341. 
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of Sesostris, cut on the solid rock : one is on the road 
which leads from the territory of Ephesus to Phoceea, 
and the other on the road fVom Sardis to Smyrna. In 
each instance we have a fi^re of a man 6f (Greek) 
feet high i in his right hand he holds a spear, in his 
left a bow and arrow. The rest of his armour is in a 
similar style, for it is both Ethiopian and Egyptian. 
From one shoulder to the other, across the breast, 
sacred Egyptian characters are cut, of which the fol- 
lowing is the interpretation t— * I acquired this country 
by my shoulders/ But who the conqueror is, and 
whence he came, is not mentioned there, though it is 
mentioned in other places. (See chap* cii.) Some 
who have seen these reliefs imagine them to be re- 
presentions of Memnon, in which they are much 
mistaken/' 

Had almost any antient writer, except Herodotus, 
told us this story, we should have doubted the facts. 
But who that is well read in the father of history, can 
doubt his veracity, or the accuracy of his observation ? 
We consider it then a pm^tive fact thai reliefs in tiiie 
Egyptian style existed in Ionia in the fiflh century 
before our aera, and that they were inscribed with 
what we now generally call hieroglyphics. How it 
happened that Herodotus could interpret these sacred 
characters, we are at a loss to imagine. When he was 
in Egypt, he had an interpreter. No one can sup- 
pose that Herodotus did not know a piece of Egyptian 
sculpture when he saw it. The critical remark at the 
end of the chapter shows the minuteness of his ob- 
servation, when he distinguishes these figures from 
the Great Memnon of Thebes, with which he must 
have been well acquainted. We have often occasion 
to regret that the plan of Herodotus' work did not 
allow him to enlarge more on objects not connected 
with his mai|i de^n. 

Tradition has attributed ihemQU^m^morMt eMf 
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ploits of Egyptian history to a Sesostris, who is iiv 
fact the great Egyptian hero, and probably only a 
name by the aid of which the imperfect traditions of 
remote times were bound together in somewhat of 
£^ historical form. Most nations of antiquity have 
had their great hero, who centres in his supposed per-^ 
son the early annals of the nation to which he belongs. 
The historical records of Herodotus and Diodorus, 
it must be remembered, were received from oral 
information obtained in Egypt, mixed no doubt with 
much that was false or at least inexact. Whether we 
choose to suppose that the Egyptian priests had his- 
torical records or not (if we believe Herodotus*, we 
ipay rather suppose they had), we must acknowledge 
that from the time that the Greeks began to explore 
Egypt, the priest caste had sunk in importance, their 
learning, if they ever had much, was half forgotten, 
and artful trickery was used to maintain their de* 
dining rank — hence their knowledge of the early his- 
tory of their own country could hardly ascend beyond 
a traditional interpretation of the monumental records. 
Consequently the accounts of the Greek writers also 
oould be nothing more than traditional explanations 
of the forms cut on the temples, and in the grottos of 
the antient kings. 

Should it be objected to this that we find, even 
under the Ptolemies, magnificent temples erected in 
the Egyptian style, and that this must indicate a corre- 
sponding degree of importance in the caste of priests, 
— we reply that the oldest age of Egyptian art is 
easily distinguished from that of the Roman, the Fto^ 
lemaic, and even the age preceding the forcible occu- 
pation of this country by the Greeks ; and that firom 
the time of Amasis, about 569 b. c, when the Greeks 
were freely allowed to settle in Egypt, and to build 
temples on this foreign soil, they began to impress their ^ 
♦eookiu 
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religious ideas and their forms of art on the ^lidT 
masses of Egyptian architecture, half adopting its most 
striking characteristics, and mingling their own with 
the gods of Egjrpt, till at last the Isiac worship became 
a part of Greek and Roman superstition, on European 
soil, and the Greeks of Egypt themselves almost for- 
got their primitive character. How intimately blended 
the two nations became, is apparent from the works 
of art that belong to the age of the Ptolemies and the 
Romans ; while the fact of the extension of the Greek 
language is proved by inscriptions scattered over the 
Nile valley from the Delta to the obelisk of Axum in 
Abyssinia. And not only did Greeks of a genuine race 
penetrate by conquest to these remote regions, but 
they mingled in marriage with barbarian stock, and 
gave a language to the Nubian chiefs, which they 
were unable to preserve in its purity though they long 
maintained its outward form. 

Hence, under Greek influence and the tolerant 
government of 'the early Ptolemies, a new importance 
appears to have been given to the class of priests who, 
in their turn, might make concessions to the spirit of 
Greek superstition. So closely, in fact, were Egyptian 
and Greek notions interwoven by the intercourse of 
the people, that it is almost impossible to separate with 
precision one set from the other, or to define with 
accuracy the era at which Egyptian art must be con- 
sidered as free from Grecian intermixture. But if 
the precise era of the commencement of this union 
cannot be determined, we may safely take our stand 
among the ruins of Thebes, and point to them and 
to their sculptures as to the genuine arts of Egypt and 
the memorials of its existence prior to the dominioa 
of Grecian influence. 

It is a striking fact that we find among the sculp- 
tured reliefs of the great rock-hewn temple of Ipsarn-^ 
bul a battle-scene similar to those on the temples of 
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Thebes. In one apartment we see a group of painted 
reliefs, representing the triumph of the great conqueror, 
who is standing in his chariot, drawn by two horses*, 
and shooting his arrows at some men in a castle, who 
have black beards. The men are on their knees in a 
suppliant attitude. An arrow is flying from the bow of 
the gigantic figure right towards a female on the 
castle walls, who is holding a child in her hand. At 
the back of the castle a man with a black beard is 
driving off his cow and calf, in hasty flight f. The hero 
and his attendants are painted red ; the vanquished 
men are yellow. The hero's name is enclosed in two 
adjoining rings |. 

* Oi ^t Ixxiiy tits fAtit uxaffeti r^ y^t^^t if^pX'^S uft* 
t On the north wall of the great temple of Carnak, a peasant is 
represented driving away from the field of battle a herd of oxen 
ivHh bdnches on their shoulders, similar to those of India, See 
the plates of oxeo in tol. ii. of this work. 
I See Gau's Nubien, pi, 61* 
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